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ABSTRACT 


The American family has been both criticized and lauded; it has not really been studied as a culture- 
making institution. When the concept of culture is applied to the analysis of the character and function of the 
family, it appears that in American family life toda there is a decrease in the practices which create 
consensus and a moral order and an increase in individual freedom and disorganization. Both ideals of free- 
dom and consensus need realization. 


As an organization of parents and off- dents of society, in spite of this simplicity 
spring meeting the universal necessity to or perhaps because of it, a wide disparity of 
rear the young, the family seems simple, opinion as to just how this family is func- 
basic, and easily comprehensible. Yet we tioning. Sorokin and Burgess represent 
know that family relationships vary widely widely divergent views. We find Sorokin 
from one culture group to another with stating: “As it has become more and more 
varying effects upon the resulting personali- contractual, the family of the last few 
ties. Nor are the functions of the family uni- decades has grown ever more unstable, until 
versally the same. In traditional China the _ it has reached the point of actual disintegra- 
role and scope of activity of the individual tion.’”* Burgess, on the other hand, finds 
was defined almost exclusively by the that the modern type of family which per- 
family, while in some tribal groups the influ- mits freedom to the individual is “dynamic, 
ence of the immediate blood kin appears adaptable, and _ creative—characteristics 
scarcely greater than that of other indi- suited for survival and growth in a society 
viduals in the community. The American in process of rapid social change.’” 
family—parents and children—appears on All agree, however, that many of the 
the surface as a simple conjugal type with functions of the family have been taken 
no important or formal connections with from it and transferred, either successfully 
remoter kin, no rituals of ancestor worship or unsuccessfully, as the point of view may 
(except, perhaps, in the case ofthe D.A.R.’s), be, to other institutions. Something with- 
and no intricate economic ties. It isa small, out doubt is happening to the family, but 
compact group of two generations, bound _ there is some difference of opinion as to just 
together by ties of affection and functioning : Pitirim Sorokin, The Crisis of Our Age (New 
to care for the young until they reach years york: FE. P. Dutton & Co., 1941), p. 187. 
of maturity and can repeat for themselves : Ernest W. Burgess, “The Family,” in American 


the process of family rearing. Society in Wartime, ed. W. F. Ogburn (Chicago: 
Nevertheless, there exists among stu- University of Chicago Press, 1943), p. 39. 
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what it is. In the numerous newspaper ac- 
counts of the growing casualness of family 
life, of children left alone in unheated flats, 
abandoned in taverns, or brutally treated 
by one or both parents, we find evidence 
which supports Sorokin’s thesis that the 
family as we have known it is collapsing. It 
has often been pointed out that in our 
society, especially in the wildernesses of our 
cities, there is little to reinforce family ties 
and much to break them down and to 
weaken the mores which sustain them. 
. Family living is made more difficult by 
obviously hard conditions of life: over- 
crowding, the nervous fatigue caused by the 
swift pace of living and the easy accessibility 
of commercialized distractions which lead 
away from rather than to home activities. 
Even under more favorable conditions, the 
respectability of the divorce court as a solu- 
tion to family troubles and the high pre- 
mium placed on romantic and individual 
freedom rather than on the preservation of 
the home contribute further to the in- 
stability of family life. 

Yet a tendency to instability does not 
necessarily mean complete disintegration. 
It is, in fact, this very absence of rigidity 
which Burgess finds admirable in the mod- 
ern family, the ideal type of which he finds 
most closely approximated in families living 
in the apartment-house areas of the city. 
Such groups, many of which may appear to 
the outsider to come close to having no 
family life at all, represent to Burgess the 
“new” or “companionship” type of family, 
embodying the “ideals . . . . of democracy 
as to the way of life, of the equality of men 
and women, and of personality as the high- 
est human value.” 

How can we resolve these different 
points of view? One difficulty in doing so 
seems to lie in the fact that the family is not 
clearly or consistently defined. Does an ag- 
gregate of individuals living together in one 
household constitute a family to the sociolo- 
gist as it does to the census taker? Is it the 
form or the content or both which make a 
family, and what are the criteria for judging 
them? And, the family once defined, what 
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is the role it plays in present-day society as 
contrasted with the part it should have in 
the world we are trying to build? Sorokin, 
in emphasizing the need for consensus and a 
revival of older forms, and Burgess, in ad- 
vocating individual freedom and presenting 
a glowing picture of the future, give but in- 
direct answers to these questions. We need, 
it appears, not only to come to an agreement 
as to what we should like but also to know 
something more of what, under present con- 
ditions of life, it is possible to have. The 
starting point will be a more definite and 
realistic picture of the attitudes and prac- 
tices of Americans. Superficially viewed, at 
least, American family life among the great 
middle class, which constitutes the majority 
of our citizens, appears neither as degenerate 
nor as “‘modern” as it has been painted. 
Common knowledge provides the out- 
lines of the general American ideal of family 
life. This conception includes having a home 
of one’s own with a yard and vegetable 
garden; a husband who, in some senses, is 
less free than husbands in many other coun- 
tries since he is expected not only to support 
the family but also to remain faithful to his 
wife, help with the dishes, and play with the 
children; a wife and mother who combines 
the practice of outside activities, social, po- 
litical, or patriotic, with the provision of sci- 
entifically planned diets, attractive home 
furnishings, and modish clothing for the 
family; and children who, with a minimum 
of discipline, grow up to be better men and 
women than their parents. How this last end 
is to be attained is not clearly understood, 
nor is there understanding of the responsibil- 
ity of the family for attaining this end. 
Schools and, to a lesser extent, churches are 
looked to, but without any clear analysis 
of their function. The family is thought of 
not as an organic structure to be handed on 
from generation to generation but rather as 
the individual creation of each generation 
and enduring rather less than a lifetime. As 
put by a working-girl with a rather con- 
servative attitude toward the freedom of 
woman: “You got to love your fella enough 
to leave your family for him, although 
you had to love them enough to stay with 
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them until he came along. Then you got to 
love your babies enough to leave everyone 
(including your husband if necessary) to 
raise ’em. But don’t go and expect much in 
return, for they are just getting ready to go 
off and leave you with somebody they meet 
at a picnic or dance.’’ 

In line with our romantic and individual- 
istic ideal, the selection of a life-partner 
should, it is felt, be left wholly to the judg- 
ment of the two young people, no matter 
how young and inexperienced they may be. 
Angelo Patri states the general point of view 
when he writes: “The choice of a marriage 
partner is a peculiar, personal, almost in- 
stinctive one, and only the person most con- 
cerned can make the decision. Nobody else 
can possibly know.”s American young peo- 
ple are convinced, and often rightly, that 
their elders, loved as they may be, possess 
no basic wisdom. They prefer to trust their 
own impulses, or, among the more sophisti- 
cated, may resolve doubts by having re- 
course to “psychology” or “‘marriage coun- 
seling.” The employment of such agencies 
represents a breakaway from the old ro- 
mantic tradition. But it has not gone on long 
enough, or become so generally popular, 
that we can yet know its effect. 

As contrasted with even a generation 
ago, today’s young people reveal a growing 
tendency toward freedom of individual ac- 
tion. Frank describes the situation in older 
America as follows: 


To marry, have children, acquire property, 
gain a position of respect and dignity in the 
community, share in the common body of be- 
liefs and affirmations about the universe and 
man’s place therein—these made up a way of 
life to which the teachings of family, school, and 
church, and the sanction of government and re- 
ligion were all directed. Young people grew up 
in a society where the patterns appropriate to 
their way of life were ready-made, and while 
they often criticized their stodgy parents and 
revolted against their demands, middle age 
often found them more or less settled into the 


4Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Life among the 
Lowbrows (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931), p. 
64. 


5 Chicago Daily News, September 14, 1944. 


ruts of conformity, since there were no socially 
sanctioned alternatives.® 


But the modern world is characterized 
not only by the breakup of families but also 
by the weakening of community life. The 
present-day world is full of a multitude of 
socially sanctioned alternatives, and even 
nonsocially sanctioned behavior is far less 
severely penalized than formerly. Conform- 
ity based on intimate impressions made in 
early youth and related to ultimate tradi- 
tional values of life has come more and more 
to be replaced by the need for holding one’s 
own in a world of comparative strangers and 
for conforming to values derived largely 
from the newspaper, radio, advertisements, 
and moving pictures. Values derived from 
these commercialized sources are secular 
rather than sacred, superficial rather than 
deeply rooted, unstable rather than long- 
lived. In this world the individual is, in a 
sense, free to make choices. But if he has 
not acquired a sound basis for judgment, he 
may become a prey to any influence which 
happens to come along. Much of the free- 
dom of American life appears, in fact, to be 
of this sterile and empty sort, the under- 
standings derived from casual association 
being too slight and impermanent to pro- 
vide a basis for common action. 

Conceptions of the family which go no 
further than individual liberty would ap- 
pear, therefore, inadequate for a society 
which is to be organized on the basis of con- 
sensus. Consensus is important, and, if we 
wish to know what role the American family 
plays in creating it, we shall have to do more 
than study it from the point of view of con- 
flict and accomodation in marriage and of 
the formation of personality in the young. 
“Family culture” is a recognized but little 
explored concept in sociology. This is the 
very aspect of family living in which one 
would expect the sociologist, as distin- 
guished from the social psychologist, to be 
interested. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
masses of material on the family, statistical, 
historical, ethnological, except for a few 

® Lawrence K. Frank, “Social Change and the 
Family,” Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, CLX (March, 1932), 99. 
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brief discussions of families among certain 
marginal groups such as the mountaineers’ 
and the Mexican migrant families, there is 
little or no concrete material on American 
family life from this point of view. It is true 
that there are studies of family disorganiza- 
tion, but where are the studies on the organ- 
izing elements, such as family morale, 
family rituals, family jokes and language? 
Yet for those interested in the content 
rather than in the formal organization of 
American life, the lack of these elements of 
cultural integration may mean not only 
that the family is weak, but that in an im- 
portant sense it is not a family at all. We 
may ask again, when is a family not a 
family but simply an aggregate of individu- 
als? The view here is that unless there is 
some form of cultural organization relating 
the members of a household to each other, 
there is no family in the sociological sense. 

On the whole, we have tended not to 
question or examine very closely our own 
system of family organization. We have 
recognized the sense of personal insecurity 
which a “broken home” may create in the 
individual. Moreover, psychiatrists, once 
concerned with difficulties arising from 
over-attachments in the family, now seem 
to be turning their attention to the results of 
insufficient paternal affection. Anna Freud, 
in her studies of institutionalized infants in 
wartime England, emphasizes the import- 
ance of identification with the mother, or sub- 
stitute mother, in bending the young child’s 
will toward socially accepted behavior— 
which becomes the basis for moral character.® 

But, as sociologists, we have not been 
concerned with the question of whether the 
exceeding casualness of some present-day 
homes does for their members that which 
families in the past did for theirs—namely, 
provide a sense of security derived from 
status in a group of which they are perma- 


7 Carle G. Zimmerman and Merle E. Frampton, 
Family and Society (New York: D. Van Nostrand & 
Co., 1935). 


* Anna Freud and Dorothy T. Burlingham, /n- 
fants without Families: The Case for and against 
Residential Nurseries (New York: International 
Univ. Press, 1944). 
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nent members, initiate into a consistent 
mode of procedure so that there may be 
some standards for action and principles of 
right and wrong, and create an attachment 
to certain rituals which not only give color 
to life but also supply in certain areas of 
existence sacred rather than secular values. 
The answer to this question is important, 
for it concerns a function of the family 
which, unlike the service functions, cannot, 
it appears, be very successfully transferred 
to other agencies. That it is a function of 
first importance remains to be demon- 
strated, however. For if adaptability is rated 
the prime virtue in family organization, 
then a continuous dilution of family culture, 
in line with the weakening of cultural pat- 
terns generally, is desirable. An understand- 
ing of family culture in the United States 
today can be most easily gained by applying 
the general concept of culture to its analysis. 

How do cultures arise in the first place? 
They do not burst forth full-blown, but, as 
in the case of plants, from many small be- 
ginnings only a few, to whom chance has 
given specially favorable conditions, will 
grow, develop, and at length flower. What 
are the conditions which favor cultural 
development? At the risk of restating the 
familiar, it may be said th-t a first neces- 
sary condition is that of a co... ‘wing inti- 
mate relationship among a number of indi- 
viduals, a number which shall be large 
enough to allow for the building up of an 
organization of some degree of complexity 
but not too large to prevent full communica- 
tion and the handing on of traditions to all 
its members. A helpful condition for culture 
growth is that the group be attached to a 
fixed position on the earth’s surface. This 
not only aids in the preservation of the con- 
tinuity of the culture but tends to create an 
intimacy with the natural environment so 
that at length the ways of living of the indi- 
viduals of the group become adapted to and 
even expressive of their habitat. The physi- 
cal environment is then a common basis for 
sentiment as well as for traditional behavior. 
In order that a culture may acquire a dis- 
tinctive form, a certain amount of isolation 
from outside influence is needed. The cul- 
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ture group is an in-group: its members value 
their own ways beyond those of outsiders 
and are united against them. On the other 
hand, under too great conditions of isola- 
tion there is no stimulus for development 
and expansion. It is a commonplace that the 
great civilizations of the world have resulted 
from the contact and fusion of many cul- 
tural elements. But the new elements must 
be introduced slowly enough so that they 
can be absorbed and adapted to the existing 
structure without any sharp breakdown of 
sacred traditions. For it is of the essence of 
culture that it builds up values and tradi- 
tions which are sacred, which are expressed 
in special symbols, and which are rein- 
forced and reanimated by great festivals in 
which all members of the group take part. 

In the light of these well-known ideas, it 
may be asked how the modern American 
family, as we normally see it, conforms to 
these conditions. Generally speaking, it is a 
small group, except in the case of some fami- 
lies of the lower incomes. No scientific study 
has been made, I believe, of the relation of a 
vigorous family life to the size of the family. 


. It is clear that not all large families are well 


organized from the fact of size alone. Yet 
those who have had personal experience 
with larger family groups will testify that, 
other conditions being favorable, one finds 
here a more highly developed and active 
community life than in a small family 
group. In a large, well-organized family it is 
the older-children who tend to bring up the 
younger, especially in the matter of family 
traditions, for children are essentially con- 
servative in these matters. In the large 
family each individual derives status and a 
measure of security from his position in the 
family, the elder generally enjoying a sense 
of responsibility and the prestige of superior 
knowledge and experience, the younger the 
sense of lowered responsibility and some- 
what more indulgence. In the small family 
the individual may have greater freedom of 
movement, but he will tend to lack the ex- 
perience of a rich and interesting com- 
munal life. In the American culture small 
families and high standards of living are 
generally assumed to be the better choice. 


As for attachment to the earth’s surface, 
American families are notably mobile. Al- 
though we may sentimentalize about the 
“old plantation” and “down on the farm,” 
few individuals actually possess an old 
homestead to return to if they would. A city 
apartment cannot even be sentimentalized 
about. In urban neighborhoods, before the 
shortages of wartime housing, Moving Day 
on the first of May was a recognized day in 
the calendar, and many moved from one 
apartment to another every year or so. At- 
tachment to a neighborhood, or to a city as 
a whole, such as the New Yorker’s feeling for 
New York, or to a region such as the South, 
the East, or the West Coast is probably 
greater than to any specific building or loca- 
tion, but even this does not appear to be of 
very great importance. Sentiment for the 
small town of one’s origin appears to be con- 
siderable (Margaret Mead comments on 
this in And Keep Your Powder Dry), but it 
is not enough to keep people from moving 
away and settling elsewhere. 

Even where families appear to have made 
the effort to take root by buying land in a 
country location and building their own 
home, a new turn of events or a profitable 
financial arrangement will easily lead them 
to sell and move on. The influence of the 
frontier in American life, as Turuer pointed 
out, has been such as to give a fluid and 
expansive character to American institu- 
tions. In those sections of the country, such 
as New England and the old South, where 
the influence of the frontier was less power- 
ful and less movement took place, property 
was passed down from one generation to the 
next and family life and family feeling, 
pride, and traditions were also more highly 
developed. In present-day society, however, 
the old order has been largely broken up and 
sectional differences are no longer very 
marked. 

That cultural traditions tend to be 
broken up by the mere act of moving from 
one environment to another is clear from 
the history of our own country. For man’s 
very survival, old habits have had to be 
changed and new ones, better suited to the 
situation, adopted. Only a homogeneous cul- 
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ture with strongly developed family life, one 
in which traditions are supported by strong 
religious sanctions, seems able to survive the 
test of transplantation. And even this cul- 
ture will crumble in time and tend to con- 
form to the world about it unless the com- 
munity is segregated by religious or other 
doctrine or through prejudice. Families, 
small cells in a larger organism, can only 
rarely, under the guidance of specially 
strong-minded individuals, survive the im- 
pact of disintegrating forces from the out- 
side. In general, although the older gen- 
eration of an immigrant people clings to the 
old ways, in an expanding world it lacks suf- 
ficient strength and prestige to combat the 
indifference or hostflity of the younger gen- 
eration. Often the continuity of tradition is 
broken by the fact that the grandparents 
are no longer close at hand to keep the fami- 
ly memories vivid. In periods of rapid 
change, rational and pragmatic or, on a 
lower level of morality, opportunistic atti- 
tudes toward life necessarily develop. As a 
nation of immigrants who have enjoyed 
great material and geographic expansion, 
we have fallen heir to many tag-ends of cus- 
tom and belief but to few sacred values. Of 
our national holidays, only Christmas and, 
to a lesser extent, Thanksgiving retain the 
character of genuinely holy days. And even 
the significance of the rituals retained here 
may be minimized as originating in ‘‘the de- 
sire of parents to please children and to re- 
peat in the lives of their own children some 
of the incidents upon which the idealized 
memories of their own childhood are based’’® 
rather than viewed as the handing on of im- 
portant sacred traditions. Mother’s Day, 
originally promoted by the florists, and still 
a source of profit to them, has its whole 
point in an organization of society in which 
parents and children lose touch with one 
another. American family life, even when 
well established, has never been inclined to 
face inward—witness the American front 
porch and unenclosed back yard as com- 
pared with the Englishman’s walled garden. 


Willard Waller, The Family, A Dynamic In- 
ter pretation (New York: Cordan Co., 1938), p. 478. 
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In England, side by side with the passionate 
wish to preserve the integrity of the family, 
there is the determination to keep it as a whole 
as separate as possible from other families and 
from any outside intrusion. There was for a 
long time in this country an inherent dislike of 
flats amongst the rich and poor alike, because to 
share a staircase or lift with another family, to 
have another family overhead or underneath 
was considered a violation of that privacy which 
is the family’s inalienable right... .. This is 
not a prejudice only of the poor. There is hardly 
a garden in England which is not surrounded 
by wall or hedge or railing, the obscurer the 
better. There is hardly a London Square garden 
which is not protected from the public by pad- 
lock and key. There is hardly a window in any 
family house which is not curtained effectively 
to obscure the view of the inquisitive passerby.** 


American families, on the other hand, strive 
neither for privacy nor for that family unity 
which would get in the way of the free move- 
ment of their members. In other societies 
than our own the lack of firm family ties is 
often made up for by a strong community 
organization. But community organization 
is for the most part lacking in America. It is 
true that in our small towns one is likely to 
find more orderliness and safety, less juve- 
nile delinquency, and fewer divorces than 
in the urban environment. In such com- 
munities individuals become more “so- 
cialized” in the sense in which the nur- 
sery schools use this term: trained to get 
on with their fellows. But pressures here 
too often are toward a superficial con- 
formity toward an outmoded “middle- 
class morality” rather than toward build- 
ing an adherence to moral principles adapted 
to the expanding universe. As a result, 
only the more backward and less aggres- 
sive have tended to accept the domination 
of the small community. Forward-looking 
individuals find new values in the freer 
atmosphere of the city, but these values 
tend not to be integrated one with another 
or with the traditional values of the past. 
Family life in our large cities is, as Burgess 
points out, adapted to its environment. In 


% Margery Spring Rice, Working Class Wives, 
(Harmondsworth Middlesex, England: Penguin 
Books, 1939) pp. 15-16. 
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admitting this, one also admits that it is 
largely adapted to chaos. Cuiture, in the 
sense of a body of common understandings 
enabling the group to act effectively toward 
the realization of recognized values, is 
largely lacking both in families and in com- 
munities. This lack has come to be so 
marked that it is even recognized by city 
planners who, starting with architectural 
reforms, have now moved on to the more 
primary problem, as they see it, of reorgan- 
izing and re-creating social groups. 

The culture of a family or strongly or- 
ganized community provides, then, to the 
individual an intimate personal attachment 
to a way of life as well as to other human 
beings, a sense of participation in and per- 
sonal responsibility for the activities of the 
group, and ultimately a conviction as to 
what constitutes the values in life worth liv- 
ing and dying for. That we do have some 
culture in this sense in America seems clear 
from the existence of a well-defined and 
generally accepted “American Creed”—the 
dignity and worth of the individual. But the 
fact that we tend rather to pay lip service 
than to take effective action in accordance 
with this creed points to a divorce of prin- 
ciples from practice. Morality rests not 
merely upon a rational acceptance. It re- 
quires an emotional attachment which can 
be effectively established only early in life. 
A moral order cannot be built by passing a 
law, as we continue to find out to our cost, 
nor can social values often be effectively 
taught by precept in school to children who 
have had no experience of them at home. 
Weakness in the family, therefore, unless 
some adequate substitute be supplied, 
means a weakening of the whole social 
structure. The problem of right family rela- 
tions becomes a more complex one than that 
of merely allowing full freedom of expression 
to all the members. Nor can we simply re- 
turn to older, more rigid forms of family 
organization. A narrow family or group 
loyalty which lays the basis for humanity 
does not necessarily enable a man to func- 
tion well in a changing world. As in the 
re-creation of democracy generally, we must 
have more than mere freedom of action— 
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rather a freedom defined within freely ac- 
cepted limits. It is a task of social science to 
define these limits as well as to set up a goal 
for future planning. We may mention in the 
following paragraphs some of the more 
obvious limitations which our present social 
organization and ideals seem to impose 
upon family development. 

In the foregoing pages there is some ac- 
count of elements which tend to lead to a 
strong family organization: a large family 
attached to a homestead, with a rich heri- 
tage of tradition, enough cut off from others 
to develop a distinctive form of life, having 
to experience no sudden change. How can 
we expect to realize any of these conditions 
at the present time? Lewis Mumford, in ad- 
vocating a revival of family life, urges the 
larger family and the spacious house, but we 
can hardly expect any but those in certain 
small favored groups to respond (thereby 
reversing the phenomenon that people with 
small incomes have large families and vice 
versa). Children have generally ceased to be 
an economic asset and thus, unless we ex- 
pect greatly to reduce our standards of liv- 
ing, we cannot expect a notable increase in 
the size of families. Nor will the owning of 
one’s own home come to be more practical in 
the future than it is today, we may suggest, 
for the masses of our urban population. The 
rebuilding of our cities in such a way as to 
create smaller and more intimate communi- 
ties focused around neighborhood centers 
should do much to encourage family life as 
well as to improve living conditions general- 
ly. Given half a chance, the unsophisticated 
human being seems to enjoy a family. Cities 
have tended to break up families. Yet, the 
anomie and loneliness of the city have cre- 
ated a special need for the warmth of inti- 
mate response. Given community centers 
and a more intimate community life, com- 
munity ceremonials and festivals might, 
as in village life, supplement the bareness of 
individual family existences. 

With the diversity of America’s cultural 
origins, we have no lack of traditions to 
build upon. A relaxation of the pressure 
from commercial interests to throw away 
the old and buy the new (even in the war 
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year of 1943 Marshall Field’s was advertis- 
ing “Your Home is not a Home unless it is 
Changing”) might open the way toward 
developing some sense of the enduring value 
of the old and familiar. If we are to have 
impermanent home sites, let us at least pre- 
serve some Lares and Penates. Laura In- 
galls Wilder, in a series of accounts of her 
childhood in a pioneer family, tells how, in 
the log cabin in the forests of Wisconsin, the 
sod hut in Indian territory, and the frame 
house on the prairies of Dakota, the children 
knew that when the fiddle and the Bible 
were taken out and the china shepherdess 
put on the shelf of the carved corner cup- 
board, they were again at home. Perhaps even 
the modern architect, with his somewhat 
rigid ideas of functionalism, may come to see 
the function of certain nonrational aspects 
of life which involve a clinging to the past. 
And though we can hardly hope in this 
country for the introduction of the family 
shrine, the preservation of family pictures 
and family records may come to be seen as 
sometimes based on a deeper impulse than 
that of mere snobbishness. 

American family life has suffered not 
only from physical limitations but also from 
lack of prestige. The annual selection of the 
“Mother of the Year” is an exceptional at- 
tempt to focus attention upon the home- 
maker; more energetic and able American 
women tend rather to win recognition by 
competing with men. Moreover, unless she 
takes over the rearing of her grandchildren, 
the mother of several children will have a 
number of years—perhaps two-thirds of her 
life, including the years before marriage— 
in which she is not functioning as a mother. 
The active mother-in-law is a stock figure 
of fun, and, although the grandmother has a 
place in the family circle, she rarely grows 
to be a matriarch. 

Others have commented on the fact that 
although American women are freer than 
most other women, they have often not 
known what to do with their freedom. This 
seems to come from the fact that beyond 
the roles of glamour girl and nursemaid, the 
part to be played by women is but vaguely 
defined in our society. Even in the matter of 
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bringing up a family, the definition tends to 
be negative rather than positive. In the past, 
the conviction that they were engaged in a 
worthwhile task gave to parents strength 
and stimulation. Child psychologists, how- 
ever, while, on the one hand, aiding parents 
by increasing the store of knowledge of the 
needs of childhood have, on the other hand, 
partly tended to destroy their self-confi- 
dence. The “divine right of parents” has 
been replaced by the fear of creating harm- 
ful complexes. Timid parents feel helpless 
and inadequate and tend both to be domi- 
nated by and to create insecurity in their off- 
spring. An emphasis on the duties rather 
than on the joys of parenthood often makes 
an already difficult task still more so. 
Parents who continually do things for their 
children rather than with them may enjoy 
the pleasures of self-sacrifice, but neither 
they nor the children will experience the 
deeper satisfaction which comes from a 
genuinely developed family life. Family life, 
to repeat, develops not merely from physical 
proximity nor from kind attentions but from 
the sharing of common aims, pleasures, and 
understandings. Suppressed boredom is no 
substitute for genuine parental enthusiasm. 
Learning to enjoy family life—singing 
around the piano, walking in the woods, 
reading a well-loved book, even listening to 
a favorite radio program or going to a good 
movie together, but particularly celebrating 
family events, birthdays and holidays— 
seems to be one of the prime requisites for 
creating a healthy and effectively family 
life. Thus is created the store of family 
memories which in times of crisis reinforce 
the ties of natural affections. Bare as Ameri- 
can family life is of ritual, it has tended to 
have a good deal of this sort of family fun. 

But family life is not based simply upon 
the sharing of pleasures. It also derives its 
strength from a sense of standing together as 
a group, of struggling against difficulties, 
economic or otherwise, of standing for some- 
thing. American families, except for a few 
on farms, do not generally work together to 
build up the family income. In the easy, 
comfortable life of our middle class there has 
been little need for promoting a sense of 
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responsibility in all family members for the 
maintenance of the home. Basically, in most 
homes, there is less to be done now than in 
the past and thus less need for sharing the 
labor. 

More fundamental than this sort of par- 
ticipation is the need for sharing a common 
goal. Most American parents, unsure of just 
what they do stand for, or even of what 
they want from life, pass on to their chil- 
dren no more than a vague adherence to an 
“American Way,” in which democratic 
ideals are often obscured by prejudiced 
practices and the maintenance of a high 
standard of living is confused with the tra- 
ditions of the forefathers. Young people in 
Gary, Indiana, discussing racial prejudices 
in the schools, decided that it was hopeless 
to try to educate their parents. So long as 
parents lag behind in both their realistic 
and idealistic approach to problems, so 
long will parental authority decline. The 
rapid changes in our civilization are in a 
sense more difficult for the older than for 
the younger generation to assimilate. But 
basic principles of conduct need not vary 
from generation to generation. These it is 
which it has always been the function of the 
older generation to transmit and which con- 
stitute an important part of the cultural 
heritage. 

The discussion of parental inadequacies 
is a well-worn theme. Yet the basic causes 
of such inadequacies are not always recog- 
nized. Men are able to transmit to others 
only that which they themselves possess. 
Parents who were themselves never given 
clear principles for right conduct will be 
handicapped in defining such principles for 
their own children. Nor can those who never 
had a pattern of home-making placed be- 
fore them be expected to be expert in con- 
structing one for themselves. With the dis- 
appearance of the more rigid controls of an 
older society, authority in the modern 
family rests upon a consensus which is often 
lacking. Juvenile delinquency grows year by 
year. Yet sociologists, fearing the crushing 
of individuality and the loss of freedom of 
expression, warn of the “psychic dangers of 
family integration.” 


Although in our society over-integrated 
families appear to be rarities, we may as- 
sume that such dangers do exist. Being born 
into a family group does not necessarily as- 
sure the newcomer congenial company— 
and the deviate in any well-organized group 
will suffer. Cherishing as we do the concept 
of the individual, we shall never wish to 
accept a rigid control. It seems unlikely, 
however, unless a radical change takes 
place, that American family organization 
will develop in the direction of holding on to 
members who wish to escape. Many of the 
unadjusted persons in our modern society 
now appear to be not so much the products 
of an overdeveloped familism as of hav- 
ing grown up in an incomplete or only 
partially functioning family. A successfully 
integrated individual experiences compul- 
sion without suffering from it since he finds 
the highest expression of his own personal- 
ity in reinterpreting and reshaping the fun- 
damental pattern offered to him. Moreover, 
a family formed by the democratic process, 
in which all members contribute to its shap- 
ing and policy, seems to offer in a sense 
greater freedom than do the pressures of 
mass organization. We may ask, to what 
extent can the individual ever really be 
free? To live in society at all is to accept a 
series of limitations upon action. Those 
whose personality has not been shaped by 
intimate attachments appear not only less 
human but also more vulnerable. Our com- 
plex civilization requires, it seems, a bal- 
ance between the detachment which makes 
for adaptability—a detachment aided by 
the processes of mechanization, standardiza- 
tion, and secularization—and that inward 
attachment which gives some fixed values 
and creates some sort of moral order for the 
individual in spite of rapid changes in the 
environment. Social scientists, by relating 
the ideal to the possible, can help to estab- 
lish this balance. In so doing, however, they 
will be obliged not only to systematize 
knowledge but also to set up explicit stand- 
ards of value in place of the implicit stand- 
ards with which they now tend to work. 
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CULTURAL CONTRADICTIONS AND SEX ROLES 


MIRRA KOMAROVSEY 


ABSTRACT 


A study of women college Seniors shows that they commonly face mutually exclusive expectations of their 
adult sex roles. In particular, a girl’s family and her male friends are the agencies through which she meets 


the inconsistenc 


between the ideal of homemaker and that of “career girl.”’ Some girls play vacillating 


roles, corresponding to the pressures of the movement; all suffer from the uncertainty and insecurity that 


are the personal manifestations of cultural conflict. 


Profound changes in the roles of women 
during the past century have been accom- 
panied by innumerable contradictions and 
inconsistencies. With our rapidly changing 
and highly differentiated culture, with mi- 
grations and multiplied social contacts, the 
Stage is set for myriads of combinations of 
incongruous elements. Cultural norms are 
often functionally unsuited to the social 
situations to which they apply. Thus they 
may deter an individual from a course of 
action which would serve his own, and so- 
ciety’s, interests best. Or, if behavior con- 
trary to the norm is engaged in, the individ- 
ual may suffer from guilt over violating 
mores which no longer serve any socially 
useful end. Sometimes culturally defined 
roles are adhered to in the face of new con- 
ditions without a conscious realization of the 
discrepancies involved. The reciprocal ac- 
tions dictated by the roles may be at vari- 
ance with those demanded by the actual 
situation. This may result in an imbalance 
of privileges and obligations' or in some 
frustration of basic interests. 

Again, problems arise because changes in 
the mode of life have created new situations 
which have not as yet been defined by cul- 
ture. Individuals left thus without social 
guidance tend to act in terms of egotistic or 
“short-run hedonistic’ motives which at 
times defeat their own long-term interests or 
create conflict with others. The precise obli- 
gation of a gainfully employed wife toward 
the support of the family is one such un- 
defined situation. 


* Clifford Kirkpatrick, “The Measurement of 
Ethical] Inconsistency in Marriage,” International 
Journal of Ethics, XLVI (1936), 444-60. 


Finally, a third mode of discrepancy 
arises in the existence of incompatible cul- 
tural definitions of the same social situation, 
such as the clash of “old-fashioned” and 
“radical” mores, of religion and law, of 
norms of economic and familial institutions. 

The problems raised by these discrep- 
ancies are social problems in the sense that 
they engender mental conflict or social con- 
flict or otherwise frustrate some basic inter- 
est of large segments of the population. 

This article sets forth in detail the nature 
of certain incompatible sex roles imposed by 
our society upon the college woman. It is 
based on data collected in 1942 and 1943. 
Members of an undergraduate course on the 
family were asked for two successive years 
to submit autobiographical documents fo- 
cused on the topic; 73 were collected. In 
addition, 80 interviews, lasting about an 
hour each, were conducted with every mem- 
ber of a course in social psychology of the 
same institution—making a total of 153 doc- 
uments ranging from a minimum of five toa 
maximum of thirty typewritten pages. 

The generalization emerging from these 
documents is the existence of serious contra- 
dictions between two roles present in the 
social environment of the college woman. 
The goals set by each role are mutually ex- 
clusive, and the fundamental personality 
traits each evokes are at points diametrical- 
ly opposed, so that what are assets for one 
become liabilities for the other, and the full 
realization of one role threatens defeat in the 
other. 

One of these roles may be termed the 
“feminine” role. While there are a number 
of permissive variants of the feminine role 
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for women of college age (the “‘good sport,” 
the “glamour girl,” the “young lady,” the 
domestic “home girl,” etc.), they have a 
common core of attributes defining the 
proper attitudes to men, family, work, love, 
etc., and a set of personality traits often de- 
scribed with reference to the male sex role as 
“not as dominant, or aggressive as men” or 
“more emotional, sympathetic.” 

The other and more recent role is, in a 
sense, no sex role at all, because it partly 
obliterates the differentiation in sex. It de- 
mands of the woman much the same virtues, 
patterns of behavior, and attitude that it 
does of the men of a corresponding age. We 
shall refer to this as the “modern” role. 

Both roles are present in the social en- 
vironment of these women throughout their 
lives, though, as the precise content of each 
sex role varies with age, so does the nature of 
their clashes change from one stage to an- 
other. In the period under discussion the 
conflict between the two roles apparently 
centers about academic work, social life, vo- 
cational plans, excellence in specific fields of 
endeavor, and a number of personality 
traits. 


One manifestation of the problem is in 
the inconsistency of the goals set for the girl 
by her family. 

Forty, or 26 per cent, of the respondents 
expressed some grievance against their fam- 
ilies for failure to confront them with clear- 
cut and consistent goals. The majority, 74 
per cent, denied having had such experi- 
ences, One student writes: 


How am I to pursue any course single- 
mindedly when some way along the line a per- 
son I respect is sure to say, “You are on the 
wrong track and are wasting your time.” Uncle 
John telephones every Sunday morning. His 
first question is: “Did you go out last night?” 
He would think me a “grind” if I were to stay 
home Saturday night to finish a term paper. 
My father expects me to get an “A” in every 
subject and is disappointed by a “B.” He says 
I have plenty of time for social life. Mother 
says, ““That ‘A’ in Philosophy is very nice dear. 
But please don’t become so deep that no man 
will be good enough for you.” And, finally, 
Aunt Mary’s line is careers for women. “Pre- 


pare yourself for some profession. This is the 
only way to insure yourself independence and 
an interesting life. You have plenty of time to 
marry.” 


A Senior writes: 


I get a letter from my mother at least three 
times a week. One week her letters will say,“ Re- 
member that this is your last year at college. 
Subordinate everything to your studies. You 
must have a good record to secure a job.”” The 
next week her letters are full of wedding news. 
This friend of mine got married; that one is 
engaged; my young cousin’s wedding is only 
a week off. When, my mother wonders, will I 
make up my mind? Surely, I wouldn’t want 
to be the only unmarried one in my group. It 
is high time, she feels, that I give some thought 
to it. 


A student reminisces: 


All through high school my family urged me 
to work hard because they wished me to enter 
a first-rate college. At the same time they were 
always raving about a girl schoomate who lived 
next door to us. How pretty and sweet she was, 
how popular, and what taste in clothes! 
Couldn’t I also pay more attention to my ap- 
pearance and to social life? They were over- 
looking the fact that this carefree friend of 
mine had little time left for school work and 
had failed several subjects. It seemed that my 
family had expected me to become Eve Curie 
and Hedy Lamar wrapped up in one. 


Another comments: 


My mother thinks that it is very nice to be 
smart in college but only if it doesn’t take too 
much effort. She always tells me not to be too 
intellectual on dates, to be clever in a light sort 
of way. My father, on the other hand, wants me 
to study law. He thinks that if I applied myself 
I could make an excellent lawyer and keeps 
telling me that I am better fitted for this pro- 
fession than my brother. 


Another writes: 


One of my two brothers writes: “Cover up 
that high forehead and act a little dumb once 
in a while”; while the other always urges upon 
me the importance of rigorous scholarship. 


The students testified to a certain be- 
wilderment and confusion caused by the 
failure on the part of the family to smooth 
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the passage from one role to another, espe- 
cially when the roles involved were contra- 
dictory. It seemed to some of them that they 
had awakened one morning to find their 
world upside down: what had hitherto 
evoked praise and rewards from relatives, 
now suddenly aroused censure. A student 
recollects: 


I could match my older brother in skating 
sledding, riflery, ball, and many of the other 
games we played. He enjoyed teaching me and 
took great pride in my accomplishments. Then 
one day it all changed. He must have suddenly 
become conscious of the fact that girls ought to 
be feminine. I was walking with him, proud to 
be able to make long strides and keep up with 
his long-legged steps when he turned to me in 
annoyance, ‘“‘Can’t you walk like a lady?’ I 
still remember feeling hurt and bewildered by 
his scorn, when I had been led to expect ap- 
proval. 


Once during her freshman year in college, 
after a delightful date, a student wrote her 
brother with great elation: 


“What a wonderful evening at — fra- 
ternity house! You would be proud of me, 
Johnny! I won all ping-pong games but one!’’ 

“For heaven’s sake,’’ came the reply, ‘“‘when 
will you grow up? Don’t you know that a boy 
likes to think he is better than a girl? Give him a 
little competition, sure, but miss a few serves 
in the end. Should you join the Debate Club? 
By all means, but don’t practice too much on 
the boys.” Believe me I was stunned by this 
letter, but then I saw that he was right. To be 
a success in the dorms one must date, to date 
one must not win too many ping-pong games. 
At first I resented this bitterly. But now I am 
more or less used to it and live in hope of one 
day meeting a man who is my superior so that 
I may be my natural self. 


It is the parents and not the older sibling 
who reversed their expectations in the fol- 
lowing excerpt: 


All through grammar school and high school 
my parents led me to feel that to do well in 
school was my chief responsibility. A good re- 
port card, an election to student office, these 
were the news Mother bragged about in tele- 
phone conversations with her friends. But 
recently they suddenly got worried about me: 
I don’t pay enough attention to social life, a 
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woman needs some education but not that much. 
They are disturbed by my determination to 
go to the School of Social Work. Why my 
ambitions should surprise them after they have 
exposed me for four years to some of the most 
inspired and stimulating social scientists in the 
country, I can’t imagine. They have some 
mighty strong arguments on their side. What 
is the use, they say, of investing years in train- 
ing for a profession, only to drop it in a few 
years? Chances of meeting men are slim in this 
profession. Besides, I may become so pre- 
occupied with it as to sacrifice social life. The 
next few years are, after all, the proper time to 
finda mate. But the urge to apply what I have 
learned, and the challenge of this profession is 
so strong that I shall go on despite the family 
opposition. 


The final excerpt illustrates both the 
sudden transition of roles and the am- 
biguity of standards: 


I major in English composition. This is not a 
completely “approved” field for girls so I 
usually just say “English.’’ An English Litera- 
ture major is quite liked and approved by 
boys. Somehow it is lumped with all the other 
arts and even has a little glamour. But a compo- 
sition major is a girl to beware of because she 
supposedly will notice all your grammar mis- 
takes, look at your letters too critically, and 
consider your ordinary speech and conversa- 
tion as too crude. 


I also work for a big metropolitan daily as a 
correspondent in the city room. I am well liked 
there and may possibly stay as a reporter after 
graduation in February. I have had several 
spreads [stories running to more than eight or 
ten inches of space], and this is considered 
pretty good for a college correspondent. Natu- 
rally, | was elated and pleased at such breaks, 
and as far as the city room is concerned I’m off 
to a very good start on a career that is hard 
for a man to achieve and even harder for a 
woman. General reporting is still a man’s 
work in the opinion of most people. I have a 
lot of acclaim but also criticism, and I find it 
confusing and difficult to be praised for being 
clever and working hard and then, when my 
efforts promise to be successful, to be con- 
demned and criticized for being unfeminine and 
ambitious. 

Here are a few of these reactions: 

My father: “I don’t like this newspaper set- 
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up at all. The people you meet are making you 
less interested in marriage than ever. You’re 
getting too educated and intellectual to be 
attractive to men.” 

My mother: “I don’t like your attitude 
toward people. The paper is making you too 
analytical and calculating. Above all, you 
shouldn’t sacrifice your education and career 
for marriage.” 

A lieutenant with two years of college: “It 
pleased me greatly to hear about your news 
assignment—good girl.” 

A Navy pilot with one year of college: “Un- 
doubtedly, I’m old-fashioned, but I could never 
expect or feel right about a girl giving up a 
very promising or interesting future to hang 
around waiting for me to finish college. Never- 
theless, congratulations on your job on the 
paper. Where in the world do you get that 
wonderful energy? Anyway I know you were 
thrilled at getting it and feel very glad for you. 
I’ve an idea that it means the same to you as 
that letter saying ‘report for active duty’ meant 
to me.” 

A graduate metallurgist now a private in 
the Army: “It was good to hear that you got 
that break with the paper. I am sure that talent 
will prove itself and that you will go far. But 
not too far, as I don’t think you should become 
a career woman. You’ll get repressed and not 
be interested enough in having fun if you keep 
after that career. ” 

A lieutenant with a year and a half of college: 
‘All this career business is nonsense. A woman 
belongs in the home and absolutely no place 
else. My wife will have to stay home. That 
should keep her happy. Men are just superior 
in everything, and women have no right to 
expect to compete with them. They should do 
just what will keep their husbands happy.” 

A graduate engineer—my fiancé: “Go right 
ahead and get as far as you can in your field. I 
am glad you are ambitious and clever, and I’m 
as anxious to see you happily successful as I 
am myself. It is a shame to let all those brains 
go to waste over just dusting and washing 
dishes. I think the usual home life and children 
are small sacrifices to make if a career will 
keep you happy. But I’d rather see you in 
radio because I am a bit wary of the effect upon 
our marriage of the way of life you will have 
around the newspaper.” 


Sixty-one, or 40 per cent, of the students 
indicated that they have occasionally 


“played dumb” on dates, that is, concealed 
some academic honor, pretended ignorance 
of some subject, or allowed the man the last 
word in an intellectual discussion. Among 
these were women who “‘threw games” and 
in general played down certain skills in 
obedience to the unwritten law that men 
must possess these skills to a superior de- 
gree. At the same time, in other areas of 
life, social pressures were being exerted 
upon these women to “play to win,” to 
compete to the utmost of their abilities for 
intellectual distinction and academic hon- 
ors. One student writes: 


I was glad to transfer to a women’s college. 
The two years at the co-ed university produced 
a constant strain. I am a good student; my 
family expects me to get good marks. At the 
same time I am normal enough to want to be 
invited to the Saturday night dance. Well, 
everyone knew that on that campus a reputa- 
tion of a “brain” killed a girl socially. I was 
always fearful lest I say too much in class or 
answer a question which the boys I dated 
couldn’t answer. 


Here are some significant remarks made 
from the interviews: 


When a girl asks me what marks I got last 
semester I answer, “Not so good—only one 
‘A’,”’ When a boy asks the same question, I 
say very brightly with a note of surprise, 
“Imagine, I got an ‘A!’ ”’ 


I am engaged to a southern boy who doesn’t 
think too much of the woman’s intellect. In 
spite of myself, I play up to his theories be- 
cause the less one knows and does, the more he 


to me in great detail and to treat me as a child 
in financial matters. 


One of the nicest techniques is to spell long 
words incorrectly once in a while. My boy- 
friend seems to get a great kick out of it and 
writes back, “Honey, you certainly don’t know 
how to spell.” 


When my date said that he considers 
Ravel’s Bolero the greatest piece of music ever 
written, I changed the subject because | knew 
I would talk down to him. 
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A boy advised me not to tell of my pro- 
ficiency in math and not to talk of my plans to 
study medicine unless I knew my date well. 


My fiancé didn’t go to college. I intend to 
finish college and work hard at it, but in talking 
to him I make college appear a kind of a game. 


Once I went sailing with a man who so 
obviously enjoyed the role of a protector that I 
told him I didn’t know how to sail. As it turned 
out he didn’t either. We got into a tough 
spot, and I was torn between a desire to get a 
hold of the boat and a fear to reveal that I 
had lied to him. 


It embarrassed me that my “steady” in 
high school got worse marks than I. A boy 
should naturally do better in school. I would 
never tell him my marks and would often ask 
him to help me with my homework. 


I am better in math than my fiancé. But 
while I let him explain politics to me, we never 
talk about math even though, being a math 
major, I could tell him some interesting things. 


Mother used to tell me to lay off the brains 
on dates because glasses make me look too 
intellectual anyhow. 


I was once at a work camp. The girls did 
the same work as the boys. If some girls worked 
better, the boys resented it fiercely. The director 
told one capable girl to slow down to keep 
peace in the group. 

How to do the job and remain popular was 
a tough task. If you worked your best, the 
boys resented the competition; if you acted 
feminine, they complained that you were clumsy. 


On dates I always go through the “‘I-don’t- 
care-anything-you-want-to-do” routine. It gets 
monotonous but boys fear girls who make de- 
cisions. They think such girls would make 
nagging wives. 


I am a natural leader and, when in the 
company of girls, usually take the lead. That is 
why I am so active in college activities. But I 
know that men fear bossy women, and I always 
have to watch myself on dates not to assume 
the “executive” role. Once a boy walking to 
the theater with me took the wrong street. I 
knew a short cut but kept quiet. 


I let my fiancé make most of the decisions 
when we are out. It annoys me, but he prefers it. 


I sometimes “‘play dumb” on dates, but it 
leaves a bad taste. The emotions are compli- 
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cated. Part of me enjoys “‘putting something 
over” on the unsuspecting male. But this sense 
of superiority over him is mixed with feeling of 
guilt for my hypocrisy. Toward the “date” I 
feel some contempt because he is “taken in’’ 
by my technique, or if I like the boy, a kind of a 
maternal condescension. At times I resent him! 
Why isn’t he my superior in all ways in which a 
man should excel so that I could be my natural 
self? What am I doing here with him, anyhow? 
Slumming? 

And the funny part of it is that the man, I 
think, is not always so unsuspecting. He may 
sense the truth and become uneasy in the rela- 
tion. ‘‘Where do I stand? Is she laughing up her 
sleeve or did she mean this praise? Was she 
really impressed with that little speech of 
mine or did she only pretend to know nothing 
about politics?” And once or twice I felt that 
the joke was on me: the boy saw through my 
wiles and felt contempt for me for stooping to 
such tricks. 


Another aspect of the problem is the con- 
flict between the psychogenetic personality 
of the girl and the cultural role foisted upon 
her by the milieu.? At times it is the girl with 
“masculine” interests and personality traits 
who chafes under the pressure to conform to 
the “feminine” pattern. At other times it is 
the family and the college who thrusts upon 
the reluctant girl the “‘modern”’ role. 

While, historically, the “modern”’ role is 
the most recent one, ontogenetically it is the 
one emphasized earlier in the education of 
the college girl, if these 153 documents are 
representative. Society confronts the girl 
with powerful challenges and strong pres- 
sure to excel in certain conipetitive lines of 
endeavor and to develop certain techniques 
of adaptations very similar to those ex- 
pected of her brothers. But, then, quite sud- 
denly as it appears to these girls, the very 
success in meeting these challenges begins to 
cause anxiety. It is precisely those most suc- 
cessful in the earlier role who are now 
penalized. 

It is not only the passage from age to age 
but the moving to another region or type of 


Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three 
Primitive Societies (New York: Morrow & Co., 
1935). 
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CULTURAL CONTRADICTIONS AND SEX ROLES 


campus which may create for the girl similar 
problems. The precise content of sex roles, 
or, to put it in another way, the degree of 
their differentiation, varies with regional 
class, nativity, and other subcultures. 

Whenever individuals show differences in 
response to some social situation, as have 
our 153 respondents, the question naturally 
arises as to the causes. It will be remem- 
bered that 40 per cent admitted some dif- 
ficulties in personal relations with men due 
to conflicting sex roles but that 60 per cent 
said that they had no such problems. Incon- 
sistency of parental expectations troubled 
26 per cent of the students. 

To account for individual differences 
would require another study, involving a 
classification of personalities in relation to 
the peculiar social environments of each. 
Generally speaking, it would seem that it is 
the girl with a “middle-of-the-road person- 
ality”? who is most happily adjusted to the 
present historical moment. She is not a per- 
fect incarnation of either role but is flexible 
enough to play both. She is a girl who is in- 
telligent enough to do well in school but not 
so brilliant as to “get all ‘A’ ’s”; informed 
and alert but not consumed by an intellec- 
tual passion; capable but not talented in 
areas relatively new to women; able to stand 
on her own feet and to earn a living but not 
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so good a living as to compete with men; 
capable of doing some job well (in case she 
does not marry or, otherwise, has to work) 
but not so identified with a profession as to 
need it for her happiness. 

A search for less immediate causes of indi- 
vidual reactions would lead us further back 
to the study of genesis of the personality dif- 
ferences found relevant to the problem. One 
of the clues will certainly be provided by the 
relation of the child to the parent of the 
same and of the opposite sex. This relation 
affects the conception of self and the inclina- 
tion for a particular sex role. 

The problems set forth in this article will 
persist, in the opinion of the writer, until the 
adult sex roles of women are redefined in 
greater harmony with the socioeconomic 
and ideological character of modern society.’ 
Until then neither the formal education nor 
the unverbalized sex roles of the adolescent 
woman can be cleared of intrinsic contradic- 
tions. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


3See excellent discussions in Talcott Parsons, 
“Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United 
States,” American Sociological Review, VII (1942), 
604-16, and in the same issue, Ralph Linton, “Age 
and Sex Categories,” pp. 589-603, and Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., “The Adjustment of the Individual to 
His Age and Sex Roles,” pp. 617-20. 
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CHILD-REARING AND SOCIAL STATUS 


MARTHA C, ERICSON 


ABSTRACT 


Interviews with 48 middle-class and 52 lower-class mothers reveal that there are cultural differences in 
their child-rearing practices. Lower-class parents tend to be more permissive; middle-class children are 
made anxious by social pressure and suffer more frustration in learning. Early assumption of responsibility 
for the person and conformity to the group is more important to middle-class than to lower-class families. 


The main problem of this investigation was 
to test the hypothesis that, since differing 
social classes represent different learning 
environments for children, systematic differ- 
ences in child-rearing practices could be 
found. A secondary problem of the investiga- 
tion was to study the effects of training pro- 
cedures on the development of personality. 

The procedures used included the inter- 
viewing of 100 mothers, of whom 48 were 
middle class and 52 were lower class. A guided 
interview schedule was developed for this pur- 
pose. Histories of training procedures were ob- 
tained for 107 middle-class children and for 
167 lower-class children. 

Although there have been some studies 
dealing with comparisons of “privileged” and 
“underprivileged” children, there appears to 
have been only one other study" which has 
attempted to deal with systematic class 
differences in child-rearing practices. Ander- 
son’s differentiation of the social classes was 
made on the basis of the Minnesota Scale for 
Occupational Classification; this scale did 
not take into account some of the other fac- 
tors used for purposes of social stratification 
in the present study (education of grand- 
parents, parents and parents’ siblings, occu- 
pations of parents’ siblings, and landowner- 
ship of parents). 

The method of interviewing in the present 
study provided for extended comments on 
the part of the mothers rather than for 
answers adapted to the mechanics of Holler- 
ith analysis, as in Anderson’sstudy. The inter- 
viewing in the present investigation was done 
by specifically trained people rather than by 

tJohn Anderson, Young Child in the Home 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1936). 


members of various social and child-welfare 
agencies, as in Anderson’s investigation: 
hence the results of the two investigations 
are not strictly comparable. 

Extensive interviewing.—In order to obtain 
data on a large number of middle- and lower- 
class families, a schedule for a guided inter- 
view was developed. This schedule consisted 
of eighteen pages of questions and was in- 
tended to be used with mothers of children 
under the age of seven years, since mothers of 
children in this age range would be likely to 
give relatively more accurate information 
than mothers of older children. The inter- 
view schedules were arranged so that an- 
swers given by the mothers could be recorded 
verbatim. The time required to complete an 
interview schedule varied with the skill of the 
interviewer and the verbal ability of the 
mother; most of the interviews required from 
one to three hours for completion. 

The schedules for the guided interview 
were divided into two parts, the first of 
which attempted to deal with the child as an 
individual, recording his .progress through 
such crucial matters as weaning and cleanli- 
ness training. The second part of the inter- 
view dealt with family expectations for 
school training, ages at which children would 
be given various privileges and responsi- 
bilities, and data concerning the background 
of the parents. 

The data obtained with reference to the 
parents included occupation of both parents, 
education of the parents, and education and 
occupation of the parents’ siblings. Club 
membership of parents and landownership 
of both grandparents and parents were also 
included, as well as ethnic groups. These 
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items were used for the purpose of placing 
the families on a social scale. Neighborhood 
and house type were not used for purposes of 
stratification because of the complexity of 
the communities represented. The stratifica- 
tion of the families was done by an expert 
in this field and by the writer. 

The sample—The 48 middle-class mothers 
interviewed were relatively established in 
their class. These mothers were reached 
through nursery schools and through child- 
study groups. All were residents of Chicago. 
There were 107 children in this sample; all 
children whose histories were recorded were 
normal children. 

The 52 lower-class mothers who were 
interviewed were relatively stable in status 
and were, for the most part, upper lower- 
class, and all were residents of Chicago. There 
were 167 children in this group. All children 
whose histories were recorded were normal 
children. 

Characteristics of middle- and lower-class 
families—The differences to be found be- 
tween middle- and lower-class families are 
clearly group differences. There are un- 
questionably many families, both middle and 
lower class, which, upon closer examination, 
would deviate markedly from the central 
tendencies found in this study. The findings 
with regard to these two groups, however, are 
clearly enough differentiated to permit 
generalization. 

In the middle-class families it was found 
that the educational level of both maternal 
and paternal grandparents was higher than 
that of the grandparents in the lower-class 
families. The educational level of the parents 
and of the parents’ siblings was also higher 
than that of the lower-class families. The 
occupations of middle-class parents and 
parents’ siblings fell into the first four cate- 
gories (the highest) of the seven-point 
occupational classification developed for this 
study, while the occupations of the lower- 
class parents and parents’ siblings fell mainly 
into the lowest three categories of the oc- 
cupational classification. 

Method of statistical analysis ——The data 
from the guided interview schedules were 


coded and recorded for punching on Hollerith 
cards. Some of the differences were not 
statistically significant; but it should be 
remembered that the sample was small and 
that these differences, in order to be reliable, 
had to be relatively large. The differences, 
therefore, were important ones. ! 

Results.—The hypothesis which this study 
investigated was that systematic class differ- 
ences in training could be found. The general 
areas explored were those of weaning, 
thumbsucking, cleanliness training, environ- 
mental exploration and control, and age and 
sex roles. Differences were found in certain 
areas; these were primarily in feeding, cleanli- 
ness training, environmental exploration and 
control, and age and sex roles. Middle-class 
families were generally found to be more 
exacting in their expectations. Training was 
generally begun earlier in the middle-class 
than in the lower-class families. In the 
middle-class families there was more empha- 
sis on early responsibility, closer supervision 
of children’s activities, and greater emphasis 
on individual achievement. 

Early feeding experiences.—Significant dif- 
ferences were found in early feeding experi- 
ences of children. In the middle-class families, 
fewer children are breast-fed; where they are 
breast-fed, they tend to be breast-fed for a 
shorter time. Fewer middle-class children 
than lower-class children are completely 
breast-fed. Middle-class children also tend 
to be bottle-fed for a shorter period of 
time than are the lower-class children. 
Three times as many middle-class children 
as lower-class children were reported as 
thumbsuckers. 

Cleanliness training.—Significant differ- 
ences were found in the cleanliness training of 
the children in the two classes. Middle-class 
parents begin training their children for 
bowel and bladder control earlier than do the 
lower-class parents, although the middle-class 
children do not achieve control earlier than 
the lower-class children. Boys in both classes 
were found to be more difficult to train than 
girls. 

Age expectations and sex roles.—Several 
class differences in age expectations and sex 
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roles were found. The main difference was. 


that children in middle-class families were 
expected to assume responsibility in the 
home earlier than were the lower-class chil- 
dren. Middle-class girls are expected to begin 
cooking and sewing earlier than the lower- 
class girls. Middle-class boys and girls are 
expected to be in the house earlier at night 
than the lower-class boys and girls. Lower- 
class children begin going to the movies 
alone earlier than the middle-class children; 
and many more of the lower-class children 
are paid for errands and for working than are 
the middle-class children. Middle-class chil- 
dren, on the other hand, are expected to pre- 
pare themselves for some profession. 

The results of this investigation thus show 
that there are systematic social class differ- 
ences in training children in crucial matters. 
Middle-class children and lower-class chil- 
dren live in well-differentiated cultures. Even 
though training is begun earlier in the middle 
class, it is not achieved any earlier. Middle- 
class children are probably subjected to more 
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frustration in learning and are probably more 
anxious as a result of these pressures than are 
the lower-class children. Lower-class families 
tend to be more lenient in the training of 
their children. 

Children in the middle-class families are 
taught to assume responsibility early, are 
more carefully supervised, and have less free 
time. We had anticipated that lower-class 
parents would expect the early assumption of 
responsibility in the home on the part of their 
children. This is, however, not the case; the 
lower-class children are not taught these 
tasks until an age at which the learning has 
become relatively easy. The latter probably 
do not meet as many frustrations as do the 
middle-class children. 

This investigation confirms the theory that 
membership in a social class is an important 
influence on personality development and 
that there are significant differences in child- 
rearing practices between social classes. 


MERRILL PALMER SCHOOL 
DetrRoIT, MICHIGAN 


CONCEPTIONS OF PARENTHOOD 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


ABSTRACT 


Mothers selected to represent various subcultures in the Midwest were queried in group tests and indi- 
vidual interviews on their ideas of parenthood. Mothers of lower social classes, Negroes, and those with 
older children tend to have more traditional conceptions than do mothers of higher status, white mothers, 
and those with younger children. Conversely, developmental conceptions tend to be most frequent among 
those of the upper classes, white mothers, and those with younger children. Some conceptions are common to 


all groups studied. 


This is a comparison of ideologies of par- 
enthood found in mothers’ groups in various 
subcultures in contemporary America. An 
attempt is made to describe the conceptions 
of “a good mother” and “a good child” in 
twenty-four groups representing four social 
class levels, Negro and white (Jewish and 
non-Jewish) and mothers of younger and 
older children in greater Chicago. Table 1 


ous studies in other communities." Levels IT 
and III fall at recognizable intervals be- 
tween I and IV. 

“Experienced” and “inexperienced” moth- 
ers.—In anticipation of the fact that par- 
ents’ expectations of themselves and their 
children may vary with the age of the chil- 
dren, a comparison was made between the 
“experienced” mothers whose first children 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE SAMPLE 


JewIsH Non-JEwIsH NEGRO ToTaL 


Crass LEVELS 


Groups | Persons | Groups 


Persons | Groups | Persons | Groups | Persons 


2 36 I 54 I 29 4 II9 
aE. 4 40 5 54 I 17 10 III 
I 66 3 30 I 21 5 117 
3 27 I 23 2 36 6 86 

Total. . 5.05% 10 169 10 161 5 103 25 433 


shows the number of groups in each classifi- 
cation and the number of mothers in each. 

The four social status levels —It is impos- 
sible to place any one group with certainty 
in the complex status system of greater Chi- 
cago, a system which has not yet been 
studied. It is, however, feasible to (1) select 
active groups on the basis of their participa- 
tion in the status hierarchy; (2) plot their 
social characteristics, as is done in Table 2; 
and (3) compare these latter roughly with 
class groups defined in other communities. 
Thus Level I resembles upper middle class 
and Level IV parallels upper-lowers of previ- 


were more than five years of age and the “‘in- 
experienced” mothers whose first children 


"Bernice Neugarten, “The Relation between 
Family Social Position and the Social Development 
of the Child” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Committee on Human Development, University of 
Chicago, 1943). Also W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. 
Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community 
(“Yankee City Series,” Vol. I, 1941); The Status 
System of a Modern Community (“Yankee City 
Series,” Vol. II, 1942) (New Haven: Yale University 
Press). Also Kenneth Eells, “Report on Refining and 
Testing the Validity of the Index of Status Char- 
acteristics” (unpublished MS, Committee on 
Human Development, University of Chicago, 
July, 1945). 
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TABLE 2 
SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR CLASS LEVELS 
Class : Source of : : Education and Personal Appear- 
Levels Occupation Income Area Lived in Type of House Literary Interests | ance (at home)* 
Doctors; lawyers; | Fees; profits; | ‘‘Smart’’ residen- | Medium to large | College and pro- | Smart suits; tail- 
university pro- salaries; tial: North apartments and fessional; read: ored dresses; 
I fessors; business some lega- Shore; Gold houses; medium Vogue, Fortune, lounging paja- 
managers cies Coast; ‘‘good’’ to good condi- Harper's mas. Immaculate 
Negro areas tion; furnishings grooming 
modern, smart 
Neighborhood doc- | Fees; profits; | ‘‘Good’’ residen- | Medium-sized College and pro- | Simple wool dres- 
tors; neighbor- salaries; tial: west sub- apartments and fessional; read: ses; sweaters and 
hood dentists; wages urbs; Rogers houses; medium Life, Good slack suits; good 
Il chemists; trav- Park; Austin; condition; fur- Housekeeping, print dresses. 
eling salesmen; ‘*good’’ Negro nishings nice ——? Bazaar, Careful groom- 
small-business areas Readers’ Digest ing 
owners and 
operators 
Hospital techni- | Profits; wages;| ‘‘Fair’’ residential | Small apartments | Up to high school; | Housedresses 
cians; post office wife may near: Portage and houses; read: Collier's, (clean); cotton 
Ill clerks; grocers; work ‘‘to Park; Washing- poor to fair con- True Confessions, housecoats;‘‘old”’ 
butchers; paint- help out’’ ton Park; East dition; furnish- Woman’s Home dresses and 
ers; semiskilled (white); West ings ordinary, Companion; aprons. Clean 
laborers (Negro) crowded religious papers 
Stockyards work- | Wages; W.P.A| ‘‘Poor’’ residential: | Two or three Education rarely Housedresses (may 
ers; store clerks; supple- West Roosevelt rooms; rear en- mentioned; be soiled and/or 
IV war-plant labor- ments; wife Road; Lake trance delapi- read: comic torn); bathrobes 
ers; domestics usually Street; Stock- dated to r books (faded, shrunk- 
works yards condition; fur- en). Respectable 
nishings just grooming 
adequate, clut- 
ter 


* Seen by appointment except for some in Class Levels III and IV, when lack of telephone necessitated ‘‘surprising’’ the mother. 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXPERIENCED AND INEXPERIENCED MOTHERS IN THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Non-JewrsH (WHITE) NEGRO 
Crass | = 
LeveL To- 
| In | | Un- | To- | In- Un- | To- | In- | Un- | To-  In- Un- TAL 
exp.*| Exp.f knownt tal exp. Exp. known tal | exp. | Exp. known) tal | exp. | Exp. | known 
9 2 36 | 20 2} 14} 12 3} 4% 119 
7 40 54 I I5 73, I9 | 111 
I 66 2| 23 5| 30 19 5| 104 117 
2 27 6; 10 23 4| 36!) 32 86 
Total.. 56 12 | 169 92, 25/ 161 19 | 27 | 103 119 | 250, 64) 433 


* Inexp. stands for ‘‘inexperienced mothers’’ with first children five years old or younger 


t Exp. stands for ‘‘experienced mothers’’ with first children over five years. 
¢ Age of children unknown (incomplete data). 


were five years old or less. The distribution 
of the mothers on this basis is found in Table 


3. 


PROCEDURE AND METHOD 


The original data, collected in every in- 
stance at a regular meeting of a mothers’ 
group, consisted of minimal face-sheet in- 


formation from each mother, and her free 
responses to two questions, “What are five 
things a good mother does?” and ‘What are 
five things a good child does?” This is a 
modification of a device used by Bavelas? in 


* Alex Bavelas, “A Method of Investigating Indi- 


vidual and Group Ideology,” Sociometry, V (1942), 


371-77. 
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getting group ideologies of school children 
in the classroom. In formulating the cate- 
gories, the original wording used by the sub- 
jects was kept, and the responses were final- 
ly grouped into twelve categories of “‘a good 
mother” and thirteen of “a good child.” 
Two other judges, working independently, 
categorized the responses of all 433 persons 
in this study as well as the 36 others used in 
the pretest. Agreement between the three 
workers was 97.1 per cent. 

Two types of responses were: (1) the tra- 
ditional, that is, what used to be expected of 
a good mother and a good child (the roles are 
rigidly conceived) ; and (2) the nontradition- 
al, which is characterized by expectations of 
mother and child in terms of growth and de- 
velopment rather than as specific behavioral 
conformities (the conceptions of role are 
dynamic and flexible). This developmental 
emphasis is so consistently strong in the 
nontraditional type of response that, at the 
cost of semantic purity, a dichotomy of “tra- 
ditional” and “developmental” was recog- 
nized in the data and explored as follows. 

The traditional-developmental division 
was devised by the investigator with the 
help of four other experienced workers. Two 
years later it was judged in its final form by 
three other social scientists, with complete 
consensus. Percentages of traditional and 
developmental responses for the various 
groups brought the differences into focus 
and provided a basis for observing trends. 
The categories with typical responses, in the 
original wording, follow. 


CATEGORIES—A GOOD MOTHER 
(With typical responses) 


Traditional conception: 


1. ‘‘Keeps house.” (Washes, cooks, cleans, 
mends, sews, manages household.) 

2. “Takes care of child physically.” (Keeps 
child healthy, guards child’s safety, feeds, 
clothes, bathes, sees that child rests.) 

3. “Trains child to regularity.” (Establishes 
regular habits, provides schedule, sees to 
regular hours for important functions.) 

4. “Disciplines.” (Corrects child, reprimands, 
punishes, scolds, demands obedience, re- 


wards good behavior, is firm, is consistent, 
keeps promises.) 

5. “Makes the child good.” (Teaches obedi- 
ence, instructs in morals, builds character, 
prays for, sees to religious education.) 


Developmental conception: 


6. “Trains for self-reliance and citizenship.” 
(Trains for self-help, encourages inde- 
pendence, teaches how to be a good citizen, 
how to adjust to life, teaches concentra- 
tion.) 

7. “See to emotional well-being.” (Keeps child 
happy and contented, makes a happy home, 
makes child welcome, helps child feel se- 
cure, helps child overcome fears.) 

8. “Helps child develop socially.” (Provides 
toys, companions, plays with child, super- 
vises child’s play.) 

9. “Provides for child’s mental growth.” 
(Gives educational opportunities, provides 
stimulation to learn, reads to child, tells 
stories, guides reading, sends child to 
school.) 

10. “Guides with understanding.” (See child’s 
point of view, gears life to child’s level, 
answers questions ireely and frankly, gives 
child freedom to grow, interprets, offers 
positive suggestions.) 

11. “Relates self lovingly to child.” (Shows love 
and affection, enjoys child, spends time with 
child, shares with child, is interested in 
what child does and tells, listens.) 

12. “Is a calm, cheerful, growing person one’s 
self.” (Has more outside interests, is calm 
and gentle, has a sense of humor, laughs, 
smiles, gets enough recreation.) 


CATEGORIES—A GOOD CHILD 
(With typical responses) 
Traditional conception: 


1. “Keeps clean and neat.” (Is orderly, is 
clean, keeps self neat.) 

2. “Obeys and respects adults.” (Minds par- 
ents, no back talk, respects adults.) 

3. “Pleases adults.” (Has good character 
traits, is honest, truthful, polite, kind, fair, 
courteous at all times.) 

4. “Respects property.” (Takes care of his 
things, is not destructive, hangs up his 
clothes.) 

5. “Is feligious.”” (Goes to Sunday School, 
loves God, prays, follows Jesus.) 
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6. “Works well.” (Studies, goes to school, is 
reliable, takes responsibilities, is dependable 
in his work.) 

7. “Fits into the family program.” (Has an 
interest in his home, does his share, runs 
errands willingly, helps out at home.) 


Developmental conception: 


8. “Is healthy and well.” (Eats and sleeps well, 
grows a good body, has good habits.) 

9. “Shares and co-operates with others.” (Gets 
along with people, likes others, is developing 
socially, tries to help, plays with other chil- 
dren.) 
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known while the categories were being for- 
mulated. These computed frequencies be- 
come the bases for comparison of the social 
status, religious and racial background, and 
experience of the parents. 


Eighty-three mothers representative of 
each of the groups were selected for inter- 
views. A guided interview, eliciting free re- 
sponses to a few key questions, was used 
uniformly. Excerpts from these interviews 
are used to elaborate, corroborate, and inter- 
pret statistical findings, but there is no at- 


TABLE 4 
RANGE AND RANK OF RESPONSES OF INDIVIDUAL CATEGORIES 
(“A GOOD MOTHER”) 


RANGE AND RANK THROUGH ALL SocrAL 
CATEGORY Crass, RACIAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
EXPERIENTIAL GROUPINGS 
Lowest Highest 
Response 
ber 
Per Cent Rank Per Cent Rank 
2 “Takes care of child physically”.....| 10.0 5th 40.1 1st 
10 “Guides with understanding’’....... 4.1 oth 21.1 1st 
II **Relates self lovingly to child”......}........ 12th 18.7 1st 
5 ““Makes child good”. .............. 3.0 1oth 16.4 2d 
7 ‘Sees to emotional well-being”... ... 2.2 11th 13.1 2d 
8 ‘Helps child develop socially”... ... 2.6 11th 11.6 2d 
12 “Ts a calm, cheerful, growing person”} 3.4 roth 10.5 4th 
9 “Provides for child’s mental growth”’. 2.5 11th 9.0 4th 
3 “Trains child to regularity”. 0.7 rath 8.1 5th 
6 “Trains for self-reliance and citizen- 


10. “Is happy and contented.” (Keeps in good 
humor, is a cheerful child, is happy, is emo- 
tionally well adjusted.) 

11. “Loves and confides in parents.”’ (Responds 
with affection, loves his parents, has confi- 
dence in his parents, trusts and confides in 
them.) 

12. “Is eager to learn.” (Shows initiative, asks 
questions, accepts help, expresses himself, 
likes to learn.) 

13. “Grows as a person.” (Progresses in his 
ability to handle himself and different 
situations, enjoys growing up.) 


The relative frequency of responses in 
any one or more of the categories was un- 


tempt to use interview material in judging 
a mother’s conduct, since it is not her behav- 
ior that is being studied but rather the official 
ideology of the group to which she belongs. 


FINDINGS 


When mothers respond to the question, 
“What are five things a good mother does?” 
a great variety of replies are collected. Some 
are given much more frequently than others. 
The range and rank of each of the twelve 
categories of good mother’ through all 
the twenty-four groupings (Negro and 
white, Jewish and non-Jewish, experienced 
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and inexperienced each in four class levels) Mothers mention many things “a good 
is found in Table 4. In general, the good child” does. Frequencies of the responses 
mother is defined as one who “takes care of vary widely, as is shown in Table 5. On the 
the child physically.” whole, the good child is described as one 


TABLE 5 
RANGE AND RANK OF RESPONSES OF INDIVIDUAL CATEGORIES 
(“A GooD CHILD”) 


RANGE AND RANK THROUGH ALL SocIAL 
CATEGORY Crass, RACIAL, RELIGIOUS AND 
EXPERIENTIAL GROUPINGS 
Lowest Highest 
Num- 
Response 
Per Cent Rank Per Cent Rank 
2 “‘Obeys and respects his parents”....| 10.0 4th 27.3 1st 
9 “Shares and co-operates”........... 3-3 oth 21.1 1st 
8 2.0 roth 21.1 1st 
12 » | 0.8 12th 21.0 1st 
I “Keeps clean and neat”............ 3.8 12th 16.3 3d 
7 “Fits into the family program”’...... 1.2 roth 14.3 ad 
6 1.5 12th 10.5 5th 
II “Loves and confides in parents’”.....|........ 12th 10.5 4th 
10 12th 8.0 sth 
4 12th 5.2 7th 
TABLE 6 
FREQUENCIES OF EACH CATEGORY FOR “A GOOD MOTHER” 
CHARACTERISTIC OF: 
CaTEGoRY 
Class Level Religious Race Experience 
Background 
yong Typical Response Non- 
I II Ill IV Jew Jou White| Negro| Inexp.| Exp. 
2 | “Takes care of child physically”... x* x 
| “Makes child good”............. x x* 
6 | “Trains for self-reliance”’......... 
7 | “Sees to emotional well-being”... . x* 
8 | “Helps child develop socially”. ...| X x x 
9 | “Providesforchild’s mental growth” 
10 | “Guides with understanding”... .. x* | x* x* x* x* 
12 | “Is a calm, growing person”...... x x 
* Indicates significance. t Trend slight. 


X Indicates frequencies characteristically high. 
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who “obeys and respects his parents’ and 
“pleases adults.”’ 

In the comparison of the proportion of 
the individual responses, as found in the 
several groups, significant differences in the 
way the categories cluster were revealed. 
Clusters of categories emerge as character- 
istic of some social class levels, racial, reli- 
gious, and experiential groupings. Table 6 
clearly shows the tendency of categories 1, 


Level I—the Negro as compared with the 
white, and the experienced as compared with 
the mothers of younger children. In addi- 
tion, non-Jewish mothers mention items in 
category 2 significantly more frequently 
than do Jewish mothers. Conversely, cate- 
gories 8, 9, 10 and 12 (developmental) tend 
to characterize the upper groups, the Jewish, 
the white, and the mothers of younger 
children. 

Differences between the frequencies of 
the various categories, as may be seen in 


TABLE 7 
FREQUENCIES OF EACH CATEGORY FOR “A GOOD CHILD” 


CHARACTERISTIC OF: 


2, 3, and 5 of “a good mother” (each of 
them traditional) to be characteristic of the 
CATEGORY 

Typical Response 

1 | “Keeps clean and neat”. 

2 | “Obeys and respects adults” 

3 | “Pleases adults”........ 

4 | “‘Respects property”. 

5 “Ts religious”... .. . 

6 | “Works well”. ..... 

7 | “Fits into family program”. 

8 | “Is healthy and well’. x* 
9 | “Shares and co-operates” . 
11 | “Loves and confides in parents”. x 
12 | “Is eager to learn”....... 
13. | “Grows as a person”. 


Class Level Race Experience 
| mt | Iv | Jew White} Negro Exp. 
x | x* x* | 
x* | x* | | x* 
xt xt 
xt 
* 
| x x 
x 4 | x 
<* 
| x 


* Indicates significance. t Trend slight. 
X Indicates frequencies characteristically high. 


two lower social class levels as compared 
with the two upper; the Negro as compared 
with the white mothers, and the experienced 
as compared with the inexperienced. Cate- 
gories 8, 10, and 11 (all developmental) are 
characteristic of the two upper social class 
levels, the whites in the sample and the 
mothers of younger children (inexperi- 


enced). 


Categories for “a good child” tend to 
cluster perceptibly in the same way (see 


Table 7). Categories 1, 2, and 3 (traditional) 


characterize the two lower class levels—and 
to a slight extent Level II as compared with 


Tables 6 and 7, show consistent trends and 
seem worthy of further exploration. 

By combining response categories into 
traditional and developmental, as described 
above, we are able to compare the frequen- 
cies of the two kinds of responses with re- 
sults which are shown graphically in Figures 
I, 2, and 3. 

Figure 1 shows the relative frequencies of 
traditional and developmental responses for 
both “a good mother” and “‘a good child” in 
the Jewish, non-Jewish white, and Negro 
groupings. It is clear that the Negro mothers 
consistently mentioned traditional qualities 
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both of a good mother and a good child ap- 
preciably more frequently than did either of 
the white groups. There is a very slight ten- 
dency in the non-Jewish white groups to- 
ward higher frequencies of traditional re- 
sponses than in the Jewish groups. The 
trends for conceptions of a good mother 
tend to resemble closely those of the good 
child. 


Figure 2 portrays the relative frequencies 
of traditional and developmental responses 
in the four social class levels. It is evident 
that traditional responses are more frequent 
at the lower social class levels and less fre- 
quent at the upper levels. This is a straight- 
line trend throughout the four class levels 
for both “‘a good mother” and, with a slight 
exception at Level III and IV, for “‘a good 
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child.” Conversely, developmental responses 
are consistently more frequent in the upper 
levels and less frequent at the lower levels. 

Representative critical ratios (Table 8) 
show these observed differences in percent- 
ages of traditional and developmental re- 
sponses between several of the social class 
levels to be significant within the Jewish, 
non-Jewish, and Negro samples. 

Mothers of Level I speak of their children 
as developing persons: A Negro mother of 
three boys, six, eleven, and twelve years of 
age, says, “The principal thing is that I 
want to give them an opportunity to grow 
up strong and happy and capable and inde- 
pendent”; a North Shore white mother of a 


one Sunday, for instance. We got outside and 
she said, ‘I made wee-wee.’ She couldn’t help it. 
She does sometimes, so I just changed her pants 
and we didn’t worry about it. 


In contrast, mothers at the other three 
levels are frequently embarrassed by their 
children’s conduct. A Jewish mother in 
Level II with a girl of four-and-a-half and a 
boy of two years relates: 


I never taught G—— to wash her hands after 
completing her toilet and one day in school 
she went to the washroom and when she came 
back the teacher asked her if she had washed her 
hands. She hadn’t, and when she told me I was 
so embarrassed! Before this I had always wiped 
them after she washed them. Well, believe me, 


TABLE 8* 


SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF TRADITIONAL (DE- 
VELOPMENTAL) RESPONSES IN CLASS LEVELS WITHIN THE JEWISH, NON- 
JEWISH, AND NEGRO CONCEPTIONS OF “A GOOD MOTHER” 


Jewish Non-Jewish Negro 
Class Levels Class Levels Class Levels 
Compared Compared Compared 

Iv-I 4.65 IvV-I 1.81 IV-I 4-74 
IV-II 2.94 IV-II 4.07 IV-II 0.85 

III-I 5.65 3.48 III-I 4.25 
II-I 1.94 I-II 2.86 II-I 3.26 

3-54 


* A critical ratio of 2.68 or more is significant, at the .or level. 


nine-year-old boy and a five-year-old girl 
says, ‘They are interesting and it is fun to 
watch them develop and grow and learn.” 
These mothers speak of their children as 
having rights of their own: “If we call them 
and they are doing something, we don’t ex- 
pect them to drop what they are doing 
right that minute and come. Their activi- 
ties are important, too, and they should be 
able to finish what they are doing. We try to 
respect the individual rights of the child” 
(Negro, Level I). These parents tend to be 
permissive and not to be greatly disturbed 
by the opinions and judgments of others. A 
Level I Jewish mother of an infant son and a 
four-year-old daughter says, 


You have to let them know that if they do 
something wrong, it’s all right and not too im- 
portant. J—— did something at Sunday School 


I taught her right then and there. That teacher 
must have wondered what kind of home she 
comes from. 


A mother at Level III with a boy of 
twelve and a girl of nine says, “I’m glad I 
have a yard to hang my clothes out in nice 
weather, so neighbors can. see I do have 
clothing aplenty for them even if they do 
look messed up so much of the time.”’ While 
a Level IV Jewish mother of a six-year-old 
girl expresses embarrassment over her 
child’s behavior: 


A few weeks ago a mother asked if I would 
let S come up to her house and play with 
her little girl P——. I let S go up to the 
house and she seemed to have had a good time. 
She didn’t repeat her visit and the mother didn’t 
repeat her invitation. I didn’t wonder about this 
at all. Then the other day I was at a luncheon 


a, 
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which P———’s mother attended and we were at 
the same table of bridge. She embarrassed me 
terribly. She asked me, “Who is S——’s boy 
friend?” I explained that S—— didn’t have a 


special boy friend; that all the little boys around 


the neighborhood she called boy friend. I asked 
her why she asked. “Well, S—— paraded in 
front of P like this [and Mrs. G. jiggled her 
shoulders and squirmed her hips] and said to 
her, “P. , do you know what my boy friend 
calls me? Son of a b——.” If there had been a 
hole around I would have fallen through. What 
a time to tell me! I’m ashamed to let S—— play 


such behavior difficult to understand and to 
cope with and often speak wistfully of the 
old-fashioned virtues that are no more. 

Differences between mothers of older and 
younger children—Responses of only moth- 
ers who gave the exact ages of their children 
were used, which accounts for the slight 
discrepancies of the number of responses in 
the various groupings. 

Figure 3 shows the relative frequencies 
of traditional and developmental responses 
for both “a good mother” and “a good 
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AMONG EXPERIENCED AND INEXPERIENCED MOTHERS 
OF JEWISH, NON-JEWISH, AND NEGRO SAMPLES 


with P——. Imagine what her mother thinks! 
She must think we use that language around 
here. I put pepper on S——’s tongue. 


Several hundred pages of similar inter- 
view material give the impression of the 
striving of mothers at the lower levels for re- 
spectability, which tends to be related to 
‘no smoking,” “‘no drinking,” and “good 
respectable company.” They do not hesi- 
tate to “light into the kids” when the chil- 
dren do not mind, or to express their hos- 
tilities and rejections quite freely. There are 
evidences of considerable bewilderment and 
confusion. These mothers with more tradi- 
tional concepts regret that children are not 
as obedient, as respectful, or as “manner- 
able” as they should be. The mothers find 


child” in the Jewish, non-Jewish white, and 
Negro groups. It is clear that mothers of 
older children give consistently higher per- 
centages of traditional responses to ques- 
tions designed to elicit group conceptions of 
parenthood and of children than do moth- 
ers of younger children. This is true of the 
Jewish, the non-Jewish, and the Negro 
samples studies. 

Table 9 shows the same tendency for 
mothers of older children to hold more tra- 
ditional views than mothers of younger, in 
each class level as well as in the grand total. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain qualities of a good mother and a 
good child tend to be mentioned consistent- 
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ly more frequently than others by all moth- 
ers, whatever the social class (within the 
range studied), the age of first child, the 
racial background, or the religious affilia- 
tion. This common conception is in terms of 
taking care of the child physically. The good 
child is most frequently defined in terms of 
“obeys and respects his parents” and 
“pleases adults.”’ All these conceptions are 
traditional rather than developmental as 
defined in this investigation. 

Mothers of the lower class levels tend 
more consistently to the traditional re- 
sponses than do mothers at the upper class 
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This is especially true in the highest social 
class level. Differences at the other three 
levels are inconclusive. 

Mothers of older children tend to respond 
consistently more traditionally than do 
mothers whose first children are still five 
years old or younger. This tendency is noted 
in each class level and for each of the reli- 
gious and racial groups. 

Thus, while certain concepts are com- 
monly held by all, mothers within the vari- 
ous subcultures of our society differ signifi- 
cantly in their conceptions of parenthood 
and in what they expect of their children. 


TABLE 9 
TRADITIONAL RESPONSES (NOS. 1~5) OF INEXPERIENCED AND 


EXPERIENCED MOTHERS: “A GOOD MOTHER” 


|  Inexpertencep Moruers’ EXPERIENCED MOTHERS 
REsPoNnsESs* RESPonsES f 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Number Traditional Traditional 
I | 379 36.8 228 44.9 
U.. 93 33-4 298 41.4 
IT... 24 37.6 490 53-5 
106 49.0 149 65.9 
. 602 38.4 1,165 50.0 
| 


* Inexperienced mothers have first child five years old or younger. 
t Experienced mothers have first child over five years old. 


levels. This is a simple trend with the high- 
est perceniages of traditional responses at 
the lowest levels and the greatest number of 
developmental responses at the upper levels. 
These class level differences remain for each 
age group, religious group, and racial stock 
studied and for conceptions of both the good 
mother and the good child. 

Negro mothers lean more consistently 
and significantly to the traditional in their 
expectations of their children and their con- 
ceptions of their roles as parents than do 
white mothers. This racial difference is true 
at every level studied and for the two ex- 
periential groups. 

There is a slight tendency in the Jewish 
mothers toward developmental responses, 
which is less marked in non-Jewish mothers. 


These differences tend to be most marked 
between social class levels, between Ne- 
groes and whites, and between mothers of 
older and mothers of preschool children. 
Slight differences are noted between the re- 
plies of Jewish and non-Jewish mothers. 
The family, as the primary unit of our 
society, reflects and adjusts to industriali- 
zation, urbanization, and the secularization 
of life. In its transition from the traditional 
institution type of family to the person- 
centered unit? of companionship that it is 
becoming, conceptions of the role of the 
parent and the child are shifting. These 
changes do not appear all at once and with 


3E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family 
from Institution to Companionship (New York: 
American Book Co., 1945). 
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equal force throughout the total society, but 
are evidenced first in little islands of the 
new that break off from the mass of tradi- 
tion and become established in subgroups 
within the culture. These developmental is- 
lands are characterized by such concepts as 
respect for the person (both child and 
adult), satisfaction in personal interaction, 
pride in growth and development, and a 
permissive, growth-promoting type of guid- 
ance as opposed to the more traditional at- 
tempts to “make” children conform to pat- 
terns of being neat and clean, obedient and 
respectful, polite and socially acceptable. 

Traditional conceptions of parenthood 
remain in the lower-middle and upper-lower 
class levels, where recent migration, house- 
hold drudgery, cramped living, and infre- 
quency of opportunity to meet with other 
modes of adjustment keep both parents and 
children in line with traditional conceptions 
of role. The effort to achieve respectability 
so evident in the two lower class levels and 
among the minority racial group tends fur- 
ther to perpetuate conformity. 


The tendency for mothers of younger 
children toward more developmental re- 
plies may be interpreted in a number of 
ways. The evidence points to the possibility 
that conformity is demanded of families 
with children old enough to have some life 
outside the family circle. As children become 
old enough to go to school and to range fur- 
ther afield in the community, the social 
pressures toward conformity are felt both 
by them and by their mothers. 

Thus, we hypothesize a seesaw progress 
even within the more advanced groups. 
Some inexperienced mothers view their 
roles along new lines and break with the 
past in their efforts to make a more adequate 
adjustment to a changed social situation. As 
their children grow older and begin to repre- 
sent them in the larger world, the earlier 
flexibility is modified by the demands of the 
more traditional mass. This theory of the 
shift in conceptions of role as a part of the 
adjustment to social change would bear 
further investigation. 
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THE IDEAL AND THE CHOSEN MATE 


ANSELM STRAUSS 


ABSTRACT 


A marked resemblance was found between the personality traits of ideal mate and actual mate; physical 
traits were not so closely associated. Traits of race, faith, and social-economic-educational status in the 
ideal may serve to eliminate prospective mates. Processes whereby ideal influences choice are indicated. 
Parent-images and the needs of personality may also influence choice of mate. 


Investigation of the relationships between 
marital ideals and marital choice has been con- 
fined almost wholly to determining what are 
the ideals of a given population. The pattern 
of investigation is substantially the listing by 
a group of high-school or college students of 
the characteristics desired in a mate.' Wheth- 
er—and in what manner—marriage ideals 
actually influence choice of a marriage part- 
ner has not yet been established. The present 
paper is the outcome of an attempt to attack 
directly one aspect of that problem, namely: 
In their choice of an actual mate are people 
influenced by the ideal of a mate? 

The term “‘ideal mate” refers to the image 
or images which a person of marriageable age 
may have of the kind of person he would like 
to marry. In common speech this image is 
sometimes called a “dream-man,” “dream- 
girl,” “the notions I had in the back of my 
mind,” “my ideal.” 

My ideal man is intelligent. And by “in- 
telligent” I mean he has a good deal of insight, 
common sense, and understanding. Not too 
bookish so that he’s lost the humorous touch, 
but with book learning too. There’s just one 
thing I demand for myself—that he will be at 

* Cf. Ray Baber, “Some Mate Selection Stand- 
ards of College Students and Their Parents,” 
Journal of Social Hygiene, XX (1936), 115-25; 
W. S. Bernard, ‘“‘Student Attitudes on Marriage and 
the Family,” American Sociological Review, III 
(1938), 354-61; C. Kirkpatrick, “Student Attitudes 
toward Marriage and Sex,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, IX (1936), 545-55; W. Mather, “‘Court- 
ship Ideals of High School Youth,” Sociology and 
Social Research, XIX (1934), 166-72; W. Neely, 
“Family Attitude of Denominational College and 
University Students, 1929 and 1936,” American 
Sociological Review, V (1940), 512-22; F. Weller, 
“Student Attitudes on Marriage Partners,” Soci- 
ology and Social Research, XXVI (1942), 512-24. 


least an inch taller. But as far as features go, 
whether he’s good looking or bad looking, it 
means nothing. I prefer him slender, but he 
doesn’t have to be. I like to feel that he knows 
very much more than I do. I’d like him to be 
inwardly as much in love with his religion as I 
am. I’d like him to be the kind of person who 
puts people at their ease right away and be 
able to carry on a conversation right away. He 
should be affectionate; passionate; considerate. 
Oh, and I prefer a brunette rather than a blond. 


Data were gathered from 373 engaged or 
recently married persons (200 women, 173 
men), who filled out a detailed questionnaire 
concerning their ideal and actual mates. 
Interview data were collected also from 
50 engaged or recently married women. The 
group was, roughly, in its twenties, of college 
level, white, American, and at least one person 
of each couple residesorhas resided in Chicago. 
The findings to be reported have application, 
perhaps, only to this kind of population. 

About eight-tenths of the 373 persons 
stated that they had held some ideal of a 
mate. The proportion of men and women 
reporting an ideal was approximately the 
same; 6.4 per cent were not certain. 

A large percentage reported that their 
ideal had been uppermost in their minds 
when they chose their mates. Only 14.5 per 
cent thought that their ideals were un- 
conscious, although a significantly greater 
number of women than men thought so. 
Many persons reported that their ideals had 
been vague and scarcely formulated but that 
they had actually existed. 

Some persons’ conceptions are relatively 
clear, definite, and consciously formulated. 
Other persons’ hopes, desires, and expecta- 
tions of a partner are relatively unverbalized 
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and unconscious. Ideals of a mate can be 
thought of, then, as varying according to 
(1) consciousness of formulation, (2) elabo- 
rateness of verbalization, and (3) the extent 
to which the images constitute a picture 
of the expected mate. 

For example, some persons reported that 
they had in mind an actual picture of the 
kind of individual they would have liked to 
marry. Sometimes the ideal is patterned after 
a given person. Other ideals may be just as 
definite and consciously held without being 
so detailed. On the other hand, the ideals of 
some are pictured less sharply. Some who 
denied having had any particular ideal 
would admit to certain “notions” or “‘stand- 
ards” more or less in the “back of their 
minds.” 

A very large proportion held ideals in- 
volving physical, temperamental, and cul- 
tural traits. An equally large proportion held 
ideals involving only physical and cultural 
traits. Temperamental traits were less 
stressed. Cultural traits were stressed about 
as frequently as physical. 

About one-half the people indicated that 
they did not consciously compare their mate 
with their ideal when deciding upon him; and 
the other half indicated that they did con- 
sciously make the comparison.? Some indi- 
viduals stated that when deciding upon their 
marriage partner they actually checked 
off his qualities against the qualities of their 
ideal. Others were not so methodical. One 
woman said: “I went right ahead and let my- 
self fall in love because I knew he was just 
what I wanted.” Another said: “I didn’t sit 
down and compare all of it character by 
character; gradually when I noticed a char- 
acteristic I’d say, ‘Well, that’s it.’ ” 

Most persons, however, denied having 
made conscious comparisons. Sometimes the 
fiancé is compared with previous dates or 
“crushes,” and an indirect comparison is 
probably made. 

The ideal may have the effect of excluding 


* It is possible that married persons tend to forget 
that they made such a comparison. The recently 
married admitted to a less conscious comparing 
than did the engaged couples. 
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from consideration individuals of different 
race, nationality, or religion. Only 8.4 per 
cent gave indication that there were no 
traits at all that would have eliminated a 
person from consideration; while 67 per cent 
named from one to four eliminating traits. 
They were: different race (men, 49.7 per cent; 
women, 65.5 per cent); different faith (men; 
41.6; women, 42.5); different educational 
status (men, 33.5; women, 40.5); different 
social background (men, 27.8; women, 34.0); 
physical defect (men, 27.2; women, 26.5); 
markedly different political views (men,28.9; 
women, 22.0); different economic status (men, 
23.1; women, 20.5); not handsome or good 
looking (men, 22.0; women, 13.5); non- 
professional (men, 9.8; women, 16.5); not 
native American (men, 11.6; women, 15.5). 

“Different race” and “different faith” are 
important because they totaled approximate- 
ly one-third of the total score of all eliminat- 
ing traits. Differences of social, educational, 
or economic status would exclude prospective 
partners for 42.8 per cent of the men and 
50.0 per cent of the women. 

A series of questions was asked to find out 
how the ideal operates in marital choice. 
These were framed to discover how close the 
actual mate was to the ideal; whether anyone 
whom the individual had liked well or loved 
was closer to the ideal than the mate; how 
much closer or further from the ideal was the 
nearest rival. The data thus secured indicated 
a marked resemblance between mates and 
ideals—particularly that existing between 
the personality of mate and ideal. Physical 
traits were not so closely associated. 

An overwhelming proportion of individ- 
uals (59.2 per cent) judged that their mates 
came very close to, or were identical with, 
their physical ideal; and an even larger 
proportion (73.7 per cent) believed that their 
fiancés were close to, or identical with, their 
ideal of personality. However, when subjects 
compared the mate with the person they had 
liked or loved next best, there was practically 
no difference between them in approximation 
to ideal physical traits, but the mate came 
closest to the ideal in personality traits. This 
suggests that the cultural and tempera- 
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mental qualities of the ideal influence sig- 
nificantly the selection of a marriage partner; 
whereas the physical aspects of the ideal do 
not play an important role. 

Interviews disclosed how the ideal enters 
into the selection of a spouse and how in some 
instances the influence of the ideal is out- 
weighed. 

There may be, for example, a genuine cor- 
respondence between ideal and actual mate: 


I had definite qualifications for the man I 
wanted to marry. Appearance was one thing, 
though not the most important. It’s the first 
thing you notice in a person. Julius was rather 
tall, which was a consideration. But besides 
that I wanted someone that understood me. I 
superficially divided people into real people and 
those who just enjoyed good times. I just could- 
n’t stand people who just like to play around. 
I wanted people I could talk to. And someone 
who had all the qualities I’d want, such as 
being sincere with a girl, honest, not aggressive, 
drive to get ahead, and conscientious. And he 
had to be intelligent, someone who thinks and 
has ideas and philosophizes on things. Someone 
who enjoys reading and music. And, of course, 
Julius had been at the University and had 
been stimulated and, of course, he was very 
bright. And, besides that, I wanted someone 
who had outside interests, who didn’t come to 
the University just to study; after all, social 
life is important, too. And Julius belonged to a 
fraternity. I liked to dance, and his being a fra- 
ternity man gave us an opportunity to dance, 
have dates, and have a wide group of friends. 
In general, I saw almost at once that he was 
very easy to get along with; and I always 
realized that I wanted someone easy to get 
along with. He’s very hard working and con- 
scientious. I’d always wanted my husband to 
be athletic, sort of the outdoor type; and he 
isn’t; but that’s not the worst thing in the world. 
But that was absolutely the only thing that 
was in my dream-boat that didn’t conjure up 
Julius. When I got to know him, it gradually 
dawned on me that he fitted; I realized he did 
have the things I’d looked for. 


On the other hand, the imate selected may 
not correspond with the ideal: 


My ideal was somebody tall, dark, and hand- 
some. With a little mustache and a clipped Brit- 
ish accent, and who wore tweeds. Somebody who 
shared all my religious, philosophical, and politi- 
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cal beliefs. And was very serious about the fu- 
ture and the destiny of the World. We were go- 
ing to go out and conquer everything together. 
Wait ’til you hear about Elihu though—he’s 
short, blond, with a Southern drawl. We both, 
my ideal and I, would like the same poetry and 
doing the same things, of course. I’d like him to 
be sincere and serious—with a sense of humor, 
of course. And be completely honest and reliable 
so that there can be complete trust. It was 
going to be one of those soul-mate businesses— 
definitely on the soul-mate side. And there 
would be an attraction immediately and im- 
mediately a deep understanding. Another thing 
he had to have was a social conscience, and be 
willing io go out and tilt at windmills. Elihu 
doesn’t fit any of this anyplace as far as I can 
see. We’ve never been soul-mates. When we’re 
together all we think of is each other and never 
get around to religion or philosophy or anything 
like that. He prefers Henry James to Tennyson 
or Byron. He’s definitely not close to the ideal, 
which makes it so amusing—I don’t know what 
people are supposed to do with their ideals, 
put them away in moth balls, I think. I’ve 
known Elihu ever since my last year in high 
school; he was nice, but it never seemed that 
he had a serious thought in his life. Before I 
was always looking for intellectual satisfac- 
tions rather than emotional; now I see the emo- 
tional seems to be more important. I think one 
factor was that dad, who’s influenced me in 
most things, puts most importance on intellectu- 
al things; consequently I was looking for in- 
tellectual things. That’s what made me so un- 
believing when I fell in love because it isn’t 
that kind of relationship at all. And, until 
Elihu, I was always looking in men for that. 


The interviews showed various possi- 
bilities: the ideal operating (a) strongly in the 
selection of a mate; (b) more or less directly 
in the choice; (c) not the ideal, but other 
standards operating without being recog- 
nized as part of the ideal; (d) the failure to 
recognize, at first, that the actual measured 
up to the ideal, yet this ideal operated; (e) the 
ideal not operating for lack of confidence in 
ability to attract the ideal; (/) the ideal being 
patterned after the fiancé, then disillusion- 
ment with the man, then accommodation to 
his actual traits; (g) the ideal determining 
choice in part, but the actual changing the 
ideal; (4) the ideal operating weakly; (i) the 
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ideal not operating discernibly while other 
things determine selection of the mate. 

Interview data indicated how the ideal 
may work with other considerations to affect 
selection of a spouse. For example: 


Dad’s a very accommodating soul. He’s 
lenient, understanding. And I’ve always been 
his favorite—I suppose that’s something, too. 
My dad and I were always very close. With my 
dad it was always more or less a playful rela- 
tionship. He was always pampering me no end. 
Naturally I liked that. My ideal has been 
based on him to some extent: generosity, 
likability, jovial, sense of humor. My fiancé 
is very close to the ideal. He comes the closest 
to it of any boy I ever met. The fact that he 
was understanding was the primary factor; and 
the sense of humor was second. He was talka- 
tive and jolly. My father and he resemble each 
other as far as personality is concerned: gener- 
ous, loyal to friends and family. They’re very 
much the same. My fiancé and I act toward 
each other very much the same as my father 
and I: companionship, laughter, gaiety. He’s 
always had my interests at heart. He and dad 
think I’m tops. 


This woman chose a man who resembles her 
father in personality and who consequently 
came close to satisfying her ideal, built on her 
father’s qualities. The parent-image may 
interact with the ideal in marital selection. 
Interviews show, for instance, that the 
daughter has certain highly emotional ex- 
periences involving her parents, and her 
experiences with her parents and her parental 
images (conscious or unconscious) play a part 
later in determining what she will expect 
from a prospective husband. Her ideal, if 
consciously formulated, consists in some part 
of the qualities liked in a parent or of quali- 
ties different from those disliked in a parent. 
On the other hand, one’s feelings about a 
parent may be largely unconscious, and they 
may be unwittingly projected in unformulat- 
ed expectations and unexpressed wishes—so 
that potential mates are measured by vague 
“notions” instead of by clearly conscious 
standards. In either case parent-images 
furnish some of the material of which the 
marital ideal is made. 

The ideal may also be linked with the 


subject’s own personality. The chief kind of 
relationship apparent in the fifty interviews 
was of the following kind; the person had as 
a child emotional experiences which have 
developed in her the need for recognition, 
approval, gentle consideration, emotional 
support, and the like. These psychological 
necessities, whether consciously or unwit- 
tingly sought, quite understandably enter 
into the girl’s anticipations of married life 
and more or less determine her ideal: 


When I was eight or ten my father would 
always tell me to stay inside and study and 
not be a dumbbell like the kids playing outside. 
That sort of made me a misfit. I didn’t quite 
know what the score was at the time. I always 
sensed that the kids were laughing at me, but 
I could never figure it out. Even when I first 
started going to school, I didn’t feel like one of 
them because I was already pushed a grade 
ahead—it should have given me a feeling of 
superiority, but instead it gave me one of in- 
feriority. I had only one girl friend at each of the 
three public schools I went to. And that wasn’t 
exactly an aid to my popularity either, because 
I seemed to get stuck with girls who weren’t 
approved of either. I always resented the way 
kids treated me and always tried to see what 
they had that I didn’t and what kept me from 
being one of them. I looked at them in admira- 
tion and sort of degraded myself, as it were. 
It went into extremes almost. During the first 
two years of high school it was the same. Then 
I counteracted all that by going in for all the 
activities. At the end I practically ran the 
school. People looked at me in admiration at 
that point, but—I don’t know—I still accepted 
it as criticism. All this fame and glory didn’t 
do too much to me except the senior play. All 
the way through I’d looked at the girls who had 
the leading roles in the play; they were looked 
up to and admired. As a result of the rehearsals I 
began getting into the group of kids I wanted 
to belong to. I always felt that’s where I be- 
longed, and after a while I began making them 
see that. Things looked good then. Well, it 
didn’t do more than give me a feeling of confi- 
dence, I mean if it had lasted longer, but it 
began the last term. It was fine while it lasted. 
All the way through high school and even gram- 
mar school I had an interest in boys. I’d pick 
out one in each class, but I never seemed to 
land on the right sort of person; I just admired 
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boys from a distance. That continued even 
through high school and even in college ’til 
I met Joe—I admired them from a distance. I 
didn’t get what I really required ’til I got to 
college, when the best clubs on the campus 
rushed me, and I thought, “Well, maybe at 
last!” But up to college I was fighting more 
than anything else for just the feeling that I 
belonged, the feeling that I was part of them, 
the feeling that they wanted me around. To 
feel that they wanted me around, that was the 
thing, because I always had the feeling that 
they had the attitude that they’d rather I 
weren’t there. At college I sort of had the feeling 
that everybody was making a fuss over me. 
That flatters your ego. Then I met Joe at a 
party. He went out of his way to find out who 
I was and made all the advances. He has the 
same characteristics that I’ve always admired 
and that I’ve always looked for in everybody, 
whether boys or girls. He’s kind and under- 
standing. And when I first went out with him, 
I thought to myself, “Hmm he’s a Beta, big 
stuff, and good looking!” I was sort of knocked 
off my feet. I’ll tell you what I see in him. For 
one thing I always looked in everybody for 
sincerity. And I found he had it. I found he was 
the kind of fellow that everybody liked. That 
was the first thing I noticed; because I had 
learned to shy away from anybody who didn’t 
meet with everybody else’s approval. In other 
words, I didn’t have too much confidence in 
my opinion. And I had the feeling that any- 
thing he told me he wouldn’t turn around and 
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tell somebody later. I didn’t feel he was a two- 
faced creature like other people. I mean I had 
infinite trust in him, and I couldn’t quite bring 
myself to that point with anybody else. That 
was because it was a culmination of my ex- 
periences all the way through; I never quite 
had the feeling that I could believe in anybody 
else. I always had the feeling that, as soon as 
I left, they would turn around and laugh at me. 


Her ideal arose in conjunction with her needs, 
and the man chosen personifies both. 

There is need for further investigation of 
the ideal’s role in choice of a mate. Research 
is needed, for example, to determine whether 
or not the conclusions stated in this paper 
would apply to the marital choice of non 
metropolitan, noncollege populations. Advis- 
able also would be investigation seeking to 
uncover in yet more detail the variety of 
processes whereby ideals influence choice. 
Relationships existing between ideal and 
parent-images, ideal and personality-needs; 
were indicated only crudely; more crucial 
examination of these relationships and of 
their functioning in marital choice is desir- 
able. In these further studies reliance might 
be placed upon data gathered before and 
during the process of choosing, rather than 
upon data gathered after persons had already 
chosen partners. 
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CURRENT FOLKWAYS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD AND H. ELLISON SALLEY 


ABSTRACT 


Data are shown as grounds for hypotheses concerning the current folkways of sexual behavior. These are, 
first, the older sex mores are breaking down; and, second, it is consequently, increasingly difficult to define 
sex delinquency, and perhaps meaningless to try to do so, except in certain types of behavior involving 


cruelty and exploitation. 


Every community in the United States 
was confronted during World War II with 
the problem of the relations of its young 
women and girls with the men in the armed 
forces. The behavior of the girls was often 
condemned more from a sense of outraged 
mores than from an interest in the health 
and personal welfare of the girls; and the 
military forces were anxious to keep their 
men free from venereal diseases, not al- 
ways so much for their own personal good 
as to keep them in bodily trim as soldiers. 
But we should not forget that persons have 
value in themselves, not merely as tools, 
and that the mores exist for the sake of the 
people, not the people for the sake of the 
mores. Yet, if the mores break down, the 
welfare of the people demands that they be 
replaced by adequate, rational controls of 
- behavior. Is this what is happening? The 
prevailing situation hypothetically may be 
outlined as follows: 

First, the older universals of the sex 
mores are being replaced by numerous al- 
ternatives' in the current sexual folkways, 
and, as a result, the control of sexual be- 
havior is much relaxed. Second, in the light 
of this change, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to define sex delinquency in any 
special sense, and perhaps meaningless to 
try to do so. 


I 


In 1943-45 our study of the current folk- 
ways of courtship, premarital sexual be- 
havior, marriage, and family life was added 
to those already made along similar lines by 


t Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: 


D. Appleton—Century Book Co., 1936), pp. 272-73. 


Terman, Bromley and Britten, Wile, Hamil- 
ton, Dickinson and Beam, Bernard, Davis, 
and the Lynds.? The differences in approach 
will be immediately apparent to those who 
have much acquaintance with the latter 
studies. But what probably has most rel- 
evance here is our assumption that large 
sections of our “sample” represent the most 
conservative, most conforming, younger 
elements of our national population where 
sex mores are concerned, as well as groups 
that might be taken as coming from a cross - 
section of our national life. For practical 
reasons we have classified the 613 subjects 
of our study (including 285 men and 328 
women) as shown in Table 1. 

The 148 ministerial students were at- 
tending three theological seminaries and 
colleges in the South and the Southwest. 
Ninety-two of these were graduates. Six- 
ty-seven of them belong to a church official- 
ly opposed to dancing and cardplaying. 
Nearly 52 per cent of the men were in 


2L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1938), p. 321; Dorothy Dunbar Bromley and 
Florence Haxton Britten, Youth and Sex: A 
Study of 1300 College Students (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1938); Ira S. Wile, Sex im“Terms of 
Social and Personal Hygiene (National Inter- 
fraternity Congress, 1941); G. V. Hamilton, A 
Research in Marriage (New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1929); Robert L. Dickinson and Lura 
Beam, A Thousand Marriages (Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Co., 1931); W. S. Bernard, “Student 
Attitudes on Marriage and the Family,” American 
Sociological Review, III (1938), 354-61; Katherine 
Bement Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two 
Hundred Women (New York: Harper & Bros., 1929); 
R. S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in 
Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1937), P- 169. 
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training for the church. The 60 V-12 men, 
who come from all areas in the United 
States, present a cross-section of the mid- 
dle-class male population of the nation. 
These aiid all the other students were at 
three liberal-arts colleges in the same areas 
as the seminaries, except for the 70 of the 
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ed, to contraception, to divorce, and to 
the grounds for divorce. But the only part 
of our schedules that we can consider here 
includes a section on courtship and another 
on premarital sexual practices, hypotheti- 
cally designed and pre-tested to form a 
basis for a sociometric scale, checked by 


TABLE 1 


CLASS 


Ministry 148 
V-12, Navy students*. . 60 


Teaching 
Religious work 
Social work . 
Office work 


Other students. iin 74 


All classes 285 


PRESENT VOCATION 


MEN WomeEN 
Per Cent Number Per Cent 
45. 13.7 
5.3 | 407 12.2 
38 11.6 
35 10.7 
|} 25-9 93 28.3 
| 100.0 328 100.0 
| 


* These have chosen various postwar vocations; but the categories chosen for men seem more 
practical for our purposes than the vocational criterion would admit. 


t Ministers’ wives and religious workers. 


TABLE 2 


AGE DISTRIBUTION BY SEX 


Ace LEVEL 


Number 

Under 18 | 19 
18-20... 06 
21-25 83 
26-30 48 
31 and above 38 
No answer I 

All ages 285 


nurses in attendance at a professional school. 

The age distribution of the subjects is 
given in Table 2. 

Using anonymous questionnaires, the 
terms of which were orally defined to all 
respondents, we obtained replies on ques- 
tions relating to premarital practices in 
general, to courtship, to permanency of 
marriage, to the number of children want- 


MEN WoMEN 

Per Cent | Number Per Cent 
6.7 | 33 10.1 

172 52.4 
29.2 55 16.8 

10.9 20 7.9 

13.4 38 11.6 

| 4 2 

| 100.0 328 100.0 


percentage distributions of the respondents. 
The questions were as follows: 


“COURTSHIP A” 


1. In my opinion, a couple should not kiss or 
embrace at all before they are married. 

2. In my opinion it is all right for a couple to 
kiss and embrace after they become engaged, 
but not before. (True or false) 


| 
| 
Numbe 
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. In my opinion it is all right for a couple to 


kiss and embrace after they are well ac- 
quainted and like each other very much, but 
not before. (True or false)... 


. In my opinion it is all right en a comple to 


kiss and embrace at any time they wish to 
do so. (True or false) 


. As a usual course of action, which of the 


above questions most nearly fits your prac- 
tice? (Question mumber) 


. Have you ever kissed and embraced on your 
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5. As a usual course of action, which of the 
above propositions most nearly fits your 
general practice? (Proposition number)... 

. Have you ever engaged in the full expression 


7. If the answer to No. 6 is “‘yes,”’ were you: 
married, engaged, well acquainted and liked 
each other very much, or on some other 
occasion? (Underline one or more). 


The sociometric scale which the state- 


Gent Gate? ments in this section of the schedule hypo- 
TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COUPLES REPORTING ON PREMARITAL COITUS 
| MEN WoMEN 
WHEN EXPERIENCED 
| Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
No experience at any level....... 122 43.3 232 70.8 
Marital experience only.........| 68 23.7 63 19.2 
Premarital experience. . . oa go 31.6 30 9.1 
5 1.4 3 0.9 
285 100.0 | 328 100.0 
a) Only when engaged... .....| 12 4.3 | 8 2.4 
b) Only when well acquainted. . | 37 12.9 15 4.6 
c) Only on other occasions... . . | 25 8.8 3 0.9 
d) Totals, combining levels. . . .| 16 5.6 | 4 1.2 
Totals outside marriage... . ‘9° 31.6 30 9.1 


“COURTSHIP B” 


. In my opinion a couple should never engage 


in the full expression of sex before they are 
married. (True or false)................. 


. In my opinion it is all right for a couple to 


engage in the full expression of sex after they 
are engaged but not before. (True or false) 


. In my opinion it is all right for a couple to 


engage in the full expression of sex after they 
are well acquainted and like each other very 
much. (True or false) 


. In my opinion it is all right for a couple to 


engage in the full expression of sex at any 
time they wish to do so. (Trwe or false)... 


thetically provide for ranges from the most 
straightlaced position of the older sex mores 
to the concept of complete and untram- 
meled freedom. In addition, other questions 
request a report on “general practice,” 
and one is of the “have-you-ever?” kind. 
The phrase “full expression of sex”’ was used 
in the question about coitus in place of the 
common term, “sexual intercourse,” to es- 
cape emotional recoil, but the term was ade- 
quately defined orally to the respondents. 

If we ignore here the idea of an index 
and eliminate consideration of the respon- 
ses to all questions but the sixth and the 
seventh in “Courtship B,” we will find the 
grounds for our hypothesis (in Table 3) 
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that the universals of the older sex mores 
are breaking down and being replaced by 
alternatives in the current folkways. 

The behavior of those who might be ex- 
pected to conform most strictly to the mores 
is compared with other groups in Table 4. 

The differences between the ministers, 
church members, and nonchurch members 
seem to be significant, as do, also, the vari- 
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of 285 who claim experience while “well 
acquainted and liking very much’’ their 
consorts. Seven of the Seniors, 11 of the 
Juniors, 11 of the Sophomores, and 7 of the 
Freshman males in the coitus column were 
V-12 students. If we check the reports of 
their premarital sexual experiences against 
our studies of the reported behavior of 200 
precollege men and roo college men made 


TABLE 4 


CHURCH STATUS AND OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST OF SUBJECTS 
REPORTING PREMARITAL COITUS 


MEN WomeEN 
CLAss 

Totals Coitus | Per Cent} Totals Coitus | Per Cent 

Church members............ 118 47 39.8 308 26 8.4 
Nonchurch members...... ee 19 14 73.7 20 4 20.0 
Totals, all classes........... | 285 go 31.6 328 30 9.1 

Other men, women.......... 77 25 32.5 93 7 7.4 
Student office workers......... | 35 7 20.0 
Student nurses............... 77 7 9.1 
Pastors’ wives.............. 40 I 2.5 
| 285 | go | 31.6 | 328 30 
Graduate (men, ministers). ...... | 92 19 20.7 27 2 7.4 
53 15 28.3 56 7 12.5 
30 15 50.0 54 2 3-7 
Freshmen (70 nurses)............ 27 16 59.3 101 13 12.9 
eee 14 2 14.4 II ° 0.0 
Nonstudents......... ere II 2 18.2 12 2 16.7 
285 | 90 | 31.6 328 | 30 9.1 

| 


ations among ministers, V-12 Navy men, 
and other men. The only significant differ- 
ences among the women’s vocational groups 
appear in the comparisons of office workers 
and pastors’ wives, as against one another 
and as over against the rest. The V-12 men 
are probably more representative of the 
general male practice throughout the na- 
tion. The 60 per cent of these men reporting 
premarital sex relations furnished 16 of the 
39 men who had experience on “other oc- 
casions” and 22 of the 52 in the whole group 


in 1940-42,3 before the war took away so 
large a section of the male student popula- 
tion, we find surprisingly similar results; 
for the precollege men and the college men 
claimed premarital sexual relations in the 
proportions of 58.5 per cent and 59.0 per 
cent, respectively. Only one of the 137 
girls studied then for their precollege ex- 
periences acknowledged premarital coitus. 


Austin L. Porterfield, ‘Delinquency and Its 
Outcome in Court and College,’’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XLIX {1943), 199-208. 
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Has the war contributed partly to this re- 
ported difference? 

These arrays give us a picture of un- 
chastity which involves 1 out of every 5 
of those who have entered the vocation of 
the ministry; 3 out of 5 of the Navy men 
before they ever see the Navy; nearly 2 
out of 5 of the male members of the church; 
and nearly 3 out of 4 nonchurchmen. Among 
the women, for those who do and do not 
belong to the church, the vatios are 1 out of 
12 and 1 out of 5; for office workers, other 
women, and ministers’ wives, about 1 out 
of 5, 1 out of 11 or 12, and 1 out of 40, re- 
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riage; and those who approve of it at any 
time desired, three levels. If 100 persons 
made up a group each one of whom accepted 
the third level as appropriate, then 100 
multiplied by 3, or 300, would represent the 
greatest possible number of levels below 
marriage which a group of 100 could ap- 
prove. The index is established by dividing 
the levels of relationships approved by the 
greatest possible number that could be 
approved by a group of any size. For our 
hypothetical group of 100, all of whom ac- 
cept the third relationship as appropriate, 
the index is 300:300, or 1.00. If, however, 


TABLE 5 
INDICES OF RELATIONSHIP, OPINION, AND PRACTICE 
MEN WomEN 
LEVEL oF RELATIONSHIP WHEN Ind Ind 
Corrus Was EXPERIENCED KS 
Number Number 
o* P P 
No experience at any level....... 122 0.04 ©.00 232 0.05 ©.00 
Only when married............. 68 .O1 .00 63 .04 .00 
Only after engagement.......... 12 18 33 8 -14 19 
Only after well acquaintedt...... 39 24 18 .39 
On other occasions............. 39 0.16 0.28 4 0.08 0.33 


means “‘opinion’’; ‘*P,’’ “‘practice.’’ 


t Includes only 2 men and 3 women who later became engaged. 


spectively. Little reliance can be placed 
upon conclusions resting on so few cases. 

Information about the degree of habitua- 
tion involved in these reported experiences 
is difficult to obtain. But we attempted a 
test of the degree of habitual nonconformity, 
as well as a measure of expressed opinion 
about premarital sexual practices. 

To return to its propositions, we may 
observe that those who take the first posi- 
tion admit of no latitude in premarital 
sexual experimentation. Those who ap- 
prove of coitus during engagement accept 
one level of relationship below marriage as 
proper for the act. Those who approve of it 
after becoming well acquainted and liking 
each other accept two levels below mar- 


the average response were “‘coitus while en- 
gaged,” the index would be 0.33; if “when 
well acquainted and liked one another very 
much,” 0.67. If in a group of 100, 60 limited 
sexual relations to marriage, 15 to engage- 
ment, 15 accepted also “being well ac- 
quainted and liking,” and 10, “other oc- 
casions,”” the index would be obtained by 
multiplying 60 by 0, 15 by 1, 15 by 2, and 
10 by 3 and taking the sum of these prod- 
ucts to get the aggregate approvals, 75. 
Then 75:300, or 0.25, would be the score 
of approval of premarital sexual relations 
for this group, which is 8 points below 0.33, 
the level for engagement. The application 
of this device to our subjects gives the re- 
sults shown in Table 5 as to opinion and 
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TABLE 6 
KISSING AND EMBRACING ON FIRST DATE (1) 


MEN 


Women 
| 
Corrus Was Experrencep Kies and 
| Totals Sebshod | Per Cent Totals | We AU | Per Cent 
No experience at any level... 122 47 | 38.7 | 232 | 108 | 43-7 
Marital experience only... | 68 } 33 | 47-7 63 | 23 30.5 
Only after engaged........ 12 9 | 75.0 8 | 6 | 75.0 
Only after well acquainted 39 | 36 | 92.3 ns 83.3 
On other occasions. - ae 80.0 | 4 | 2 | 50.0 
All classes . 285 54.7 328 #155 | 47.2 


TABLE 7 
KISSING AND EMBRACING ON FIRST DATE (2) 


| 
PERCENTAGES EXPERIENCING INDICES OF PETTING 
Ace Totals First-Date 
Premarital =f ‘ 
at Kiss and Opinion Practice 
Coitus | 
Embrace 

Under 18.. §2 7.7 | 34.6 64 .56 
Men.... 18 II.1 42.1 .67 51 
Women 33 6.1 30.3 .62 63 

18-20.... 268 20.2 54.5 .67 65 
Men.... 92 44.6 61.6 .66 68 
Women 172 7.4 50.3 .67 62 

21-25.... 138 21.8 51.4 .60 | 58 
Men*.. 82 25.4 54.2 60 | 60 
Women. 55 16.4 47.3 .60 .56 

26-30..... stael 74 22.9 47-5 .55 52 
Men... 48 31.3 51.1 51 
Women. 26 38 .59 51 

31 and above. 7 19.7 | 46.1 .55 .5§2 
Men...... 38 | 29.8 | 58.3 49 .§2 
Women... 38 9.6. 6:64 62 51 

| 

| 4 women | 
Totals, all ages 613 | 19.6 | 50.7 62 .59 
Men 285 31.6 54.7 | 60 | 61 
Women. . 328 9.1 47.2 | 64 | 58 


| | | | 
* More than 3 out of 4 in the age group of men 21—25 and 4 out of 5 in the age group 26—30 are ministerial stu- 


dents; but only 3 out of ro, 1 out of 6, and 1 out of 2 in the age group under 18, 18-20, and over 31 respectively, 
are ministers. 


CURRENT FOLKWAYS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


practice in those who have reported pre- 
marital sexual intimacy. 

There is some evidence that not all re- 
spondents defined “practice” in the same 
way, since 14 of the 39 men who marked 
“other occasions” also answered for other 
levels; yet the “practice index” for them is 
relatively low, while the 18 women who 
scored ‘‘well acquainted” as the lowest ac- 
ceptable level show a “practice index’’ of 
0.39 as compared with the figure 0.28 for 
the “‘other-occasions” men. 

If we assume that information about “‘pet- 
ting” is relevant to an understanding of the 
current sex folkways, we may compare it 
for those who have and for those who have 
not experienced coitus on various levels of 
relationship, by observing the items in 
Table 6. 

Further evidence of the current sex folk- 
ways appears in Table 7, in which we com- 
pare the percentages of first-date petting 
and premarital coitus with the indices of 
group opinion and practice by various age 
groups as to petting. These latter indices 
are arrived at in the same way as for pet- 
ting (kissing and embracing) as for coitus, 
being based on the responses to the proposi- 
tions given above (under “Courtship A’). 

Though we have no definite comparable 
data on what used to constitute the older 
sex mores, it is generally assumed that they 
were much nearer the top of the scale and 
came nearer, in general, particularly for 
women, being the opinion and practice 
expressed by proposition 1 in the two sec- 
tions of our questionnaire. Our data show 
that what is taken to be the universals of 
the older mores are breaking down and 
being replaced by many alternatives in the 
current folkways, and as a result the con- 
trol of sexual behavior‘ is much relaxed. 


II 


Our data also indicate that it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to define sexual 
delinquency specifically, and that it is per- 

4 Here see Terman, op. cit., pp. 321-23;and Ruth 


Shonle Cavan, The Family (New York: Crowell 
Pub. Co., 1942), pp. 134-35, and 56s. 
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haps meaningless to try to do so, except in 
cases involving cruelty and the violation of 
personality. 

Our factual arrays strongly suggest that, 
even in the groups which we have every 
right to assume are most conservative— 
only 19 of our men and 20 of our women are 
nonchurch members—there is much sexual 
experimentation, followed by careers that 
society respects and honors. Consequently, 
our present attitudes toward, and treat- 
ment of, friendless unfortunates who “get 
caught in a web of circumstances” are 
neither democratic nor rational. 

Moreover, the evidence indicates clearly 
that “upper-class” men follow a policy of 
exploiting women with a poorer “bargain- 
ing” status’ and then “get by with it,” 
while the woman in the less favorable posi- 
tion suffers the consequences. For, as we 
study the data here, we observe that a large 
majority of the men must have had their 
experiences with the girls who did not go to 
college; and our earlier research, indicated 
above,® shows that none of the precollege 
or college men, nearly 60 per cent of whom 
reported sexual relations unapproved by 
the mores, got into the juvenile court for 
doing so. But 0.7 per cent of the boys and 
11.4 per cent of the girls with whom these 
college students were compared were in 
court because of sex relations. Moreover, 
the college men report that 5.5 per cent of 
them attempted rape before entering college 
and 3.0 of them had tried it afterward.’ 

Among the most nonconforming to the 


5Cf. Willard Waller, The Family: A Dynamic 
Interpretation (New York: Cordon Press, 1938), 
pp. 239-55. Most of Terman’s (op. cit.) cases had 
premarital relations with their future spouses. 
But there is no indication of this among our cases. 


® Porterfield, op. cit., p. 202. 


7 Sometimes the exploitation may run in the other 
direction, however; for 1 of the three (among the 32 
girls currently engaged) who report sexual relations 
is a divorcee, an only child who has been engaged 
four times, who says she has had sexual relations 
with men with whom she was well acquainted and 
with whom she is engaged and that her practice is on 
the latter level. She claims she breaks off all the 
engagements. 
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ideal of premarital chastity of all in our 
study were the 18 women who report ex- 
perience with those with whom they are 
well acquainted and like very much—if we 
may accept their replies as to opinion and 
practice. Are these women delinquents? 
Suppose one of them becomes pregnant. 
Will she have the same social stigma at- 
tached to her behavior and suffer the same 
indignities that the friendless and poverty- 
stricken girl will undergo? If she escapes 
these indignities and the contumely, is there 
any assurance that she will not do so by 
methods that are secret and really felonious, 
such as criminal abortion? 


Iil 


By way of summary, we make no claim 
that our respondents are a representative 
sample of the population of the nation. 
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With one or two exceptions, they belong 
to the more conservative elements of it. It 
is precisely the behavior of a sample as 
conservative as ours which lends even 
greater support to the hypotheses with 
which we began our report and with which 
our data prepare us to end it. 

First, the older universals of the sex mores 
are breaking down and are being replaced 
by numerous alternatives in the current 
sexual folkways, with the result that con- 
trol over sex behavior is much relaxed. 
Second, in the light of this change, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to define 
sex delinquency and perhaps meaningless 
to try to do so, except in certain types of 
behavior involving cruelty and exploitation. 
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MARRIED WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


JOHN D. DURAND" 


ABSTRACT 
The proportion of married women working for i has been increasing in the United States for more than 


half a century. This trend is related to the secular 


ecline of the birth rate, but other factors have been chiefl 


responsible for declining fertility. The proportion of married women in the labor force is likely toincrease still 
more. One consequence will probably be a depressing of the birth rate, but the fertility trend will be governed 


chiefly by other developments. Public policy regarding the employment of marri 


women, if any, should 


take into account the economic advantage of their employment, and should not be based solely on a con- 


sideration of the possible effect upon fertility. 


Whenever unemployment is in the public 
mind, there is likely to be some controversy 
over public policy regarding the employ- 
ment of married women. At such times there 
is usually a demand for government and 
industry to take some action for getting 
married women out of the labor market in 
order to make more jobs available to men. 
This and other reductions in the labor force 
are proposed as alternatives to increasing 
employment opportunities so that all per- 
sons wanting work can be employed. At 
present there is not much discussion of this 
matter, but it was a very lively issue in the 
last election campaign, and it will almost 
certainly be revived when and if unemploy- 
ment reaches an alarming level. 

The economics of paring down the labor 
force as a way of getting “full employment” 
is questionable, to say the least. But those 
who favor this policy fortify their case with 
arguments on noneconomic grounds. They 
argue that even if there were no danger of 
mass unemployment, the nation could bene- 
fit more from women’s services in keeping 
house and bringing up children than it could 
from their employment in producing eco- 
nomic goods. They say that the increase in 
the number of married women working for 
pay—a trend which has been going on in this 
country for many decades—undermines the 
American home and threatens to destroy 
the population itself by reducing the birth 
rate. The question of public policy involved 

t The statistical studies on which this paper is 
based were made by the author under the auspices of 


the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems. 


in this argument is particularly pertinent at 
the present time because the number of 
married women in the labor force increased 
very greatly during the war and has not, at 
least not yet, returned to normal. 

In discussing the long-term trend in em- 
ployment of married women in the United 
States, I shall pay particular attention to 
the relation of this trend to the decline of the 
birth rate. 

In 1940, according to the census, about 
16 per cent of all married women were in the 
labor force.? The corresponding figure for 
1890, adjusted so far as possible for com- 
parability, was 4 or 5 per cent. As far as one 
can tell from the census figures the per- 
centage rose steadily, decade by decade, 
during the half-century interval. There is 
some doubt on this score because the figures 
from successive censuses are not exactly 
comparable, and all of them, except pos- 


2 The 1940 figures quoted in this paper (except as 
noted) are from the following Sixteenth Census re- 
ports: Population, Vol. III, “The Labor Force’; 
The Labor Force (Sample Statistics), “Employment 
and Personal Characteristics” and “Employment 
and Family Characteristics of Women”; Families, 
“Employment Status.” The 1890 figures are from 
Part II of the Eleventh Census report on popula- 
tion. All the figures have been adjusted so far as 
possible for comparability with the adjusted 1940 
census figures for persons in the labor force given 
in the Sixteenth Census report, Estimates of Labor 
Force, Employment, and Unemployment in the United 
States, 1940 and 1930. They are not, however, ad- 
justed for comparability with the Census Bureau’s 
current labor force estimates, and are therefore pre- 
sumably too small to represent the true labor force 
figures. See the Census Bureau’s Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force, No. 39 (August, 1945). 
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sibly the 1910 figures, are probably too 

small to represent the whole number of 

married women in the labor force at the 

census dates. But without any doubt the 

trend has been sharply upward for a long 

period of time. 


TABLE 1* 


PER CENT OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE 
LABOR FORCE, BY AGE: 1890 AND 1940 


Per CENT In LABorR Force 


AGE 

1890 | 1940 
Under 25 years 6.4 18.0 
25-34 years... 4.7 | 20.0 
35-44 years . 4-4 | 17.1 
45-54 year 3.8 12.4 
55-64 years 2.9 | 7.7 
65 year and over 2.1 3.0 


* Census figures adjusted for comparability; 1940 figures ob- 
tained by adding to published data for married women (husband 
present) estimates for married women (husband absent) based 
on an unpublished tabulation for a small sample of the census 
returns, made available to the author by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


TABLE 2* 


PER CENT IN THE LABOR FORCE FOR MARRIED 
WOMEN (HUSBAND PRESENT) EIGHTEEN TO 
FORTY-FOUR YEARS OLD BY NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN UNDER TEN YEARS OLD: 1940 


Women Women Women 

hee with No with One ox Mae 

Children Child ts 

Children 
under Ten under Ten 4 

under Ten 
18-24 years 27.2 7. 
25-29 years 30.1 11 7.4 
30-34 years 11.9 8.2 
35-39 years 23.3 10.0 | 7.2 
40-44 years 16.9 2 6.5 


* Census figures adjusted 


An age by age comparison of 1890 and 
1940 percentages of married women in the 
labor force, which is shown in Table 1, indi- 
cates that there has been an increase in every 
age group for which data are available. The 
increases were relatively greatest for women 
in the childbearing ages. The table shows 
large increases in the percentages for the age 
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groups twenty-five to forty-four years. If 
separate data were available for women 
twenty to twenty-four years old, it would 
probably be found that the increase for this 
group also was remarkably great.3 

Without any doubt this trend is con- 
nected with the decline of the birth rate. 
What is the nature of the causal connection? 
We have some 1940 census data which throw 
light on this question. 

The percentages of married women (hus- 
band present) in the labor force in 1940, 
classified by number of children under ten 
years old, are shown in Table 2. In the age 
group eighteen to twenty-four years, the 
percentage in the labor force was almost four 
times as high for women who had no chil- 
dren under ten as it was for women who had 
one such child. The percentage for mothers 
with one child, in turn, was’ nearly twice as 
high as that for mothers with two or more 
children. In the older groups the differen- 
tials were smaller, but even in the group 
forty to forty-four years old, the percentage 
for women with no children under ten was 
twice as high as the percentage for women 
with one such child. 

The younger the children the smaller is 
the probability that the mother will be in 
the labor force. This is shown by 1940 labor 
force percentages for married women (hus- 
band present) who had only one child under 
ten, standardized for age of the women, and 
classified by age of the child. The percentage 
of mothers working was only two-thirds as 
great if the child was under five as it was if 
the child was five to nine years old. Children 
over ten years of age also tend to keep their 
mothers out of the labor market. Among 
wives of family heads who had no children 
under ten years old, the standardized labor 
force percentage was about three-fourths as 
great if there was a child ten to seventeen 
years old as it was if there was no such 


3 The probability that this is so is indicated by 
figures for women of all marital status classes com- 
bined, which show a decrease in the percentage in 
the labor force for girls fourteen to nineteen years 
old, but an increase for women twenty to twenty- 
four. 
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child.‘ It is evident that the percentage of 
married women in the labor force at a given 
time is related to the trend of the birth rate 
during at least two prior decades. Most im- 
portant in this connection is the trend in the 
proportion of women who bear no children 
at all, but, for those who become mothers, 
the age at which they bear their children is 
also very important in relation to employ- 
ment, and the number of children is of some 
importance. 

The causal relationship is not simple. 
Having a child evidently reduces very 
greatly the probability that the mother will 
be in the labor force. At the same time being 
in the labor force reduces the probability 
that a woman will bear a child within a 
given period of time. Having children in- 
volves an economic sacrifice to the parents 
in any case, but the sacrifice is doubly great 
when the wife must give up her job to be- 
come a mother. Furthermore, trends in 
fertility and in the employment of married 
women are jointly related to other factors. 
Gainful employment and family limitation 
may both be means of attaining the same 
objectives: a higher level of living or more 
independence and a broader sphere of inter- 
ests for the wife. In many cases, also, women 
work: in order to save money so that they 
can afford to have children. 

Therefore, no one can say exactly how 
much of the increase in employment of 
married women has been caused by the de- 
cline of the birth rate or how much of the 
decrease in fertility has been due to in- 
creased employment of potential mothers. 


4 Figures on labor force status of women classi- 
fied by number of children ten to seventeen years 
old, in the 1940 census tabulations, were obtained 
only for wives of heads of private families. The 
classification by number of children in these data 
refers to all children of the given age in the family, 
and is not limited to the sons and daughters of the 
wife of the family head. No classification by age of 
the wife is available, but a classification by age of 
the family head is given, and the percentages have 
been standardized on the basis of that age classifica- 
tion. Thus the percentages for wives by number of 
children ten to seventeen are not exactly comparable 
with those for married women (husband present) by 
number of children under ten years old. 


But it is possible to estimate the maximum 
effect of changes in fertility on the trend in 
employment of married women, and vice 
versa. This has been done by means of a 
technique of multiple standardization re- 
cently developed by Edwin Goldfield, of the 
Bureau of the Census, working under the 
auspices of the Scripps Foundation—a 
technique which will be explained in a forth- 
coming article by him. First, the change in 
the percentage of married women (husband 
present) who had any children under ten, 
during a given time period, is considered 
arbitrarily as an independent variable 
causally affecting the percentage of married 
women in the labor force, and estimates are 
made of the maximum amount of change in 
the labor force percentage that could be 
attributed to this variable and the amount 
attributable to other causes. Then the 
process is reversed, the percentage of mar- 
ried women (husband present) in the labor 
force being regarded as an independent 
variable and the percentage of those having 
one or more children as the dependent vari- - 
able. Table 3 shows the results of this calcu- 
lation, applied to the estimated changes be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 in employment and in 
motherhood of children under ten years old, 
for native white married women (husband 
present) in three selected age groups.5 

5 In order to obtain the estimates shown in Table 
3, it was necessary to construct first a table of esti- 
mates representing the distribution of native white 
women of each age, by marital status, labor force 
status, presence or absence of children under ten 
years old, and residence as rural-farm or other, in 
1920 and 1940. The 1940 distribution was pieced out, 
with the help of some interpolation, from data shown 
in the Sixteenth Census reports, The Labor Force 
(Sample Statistics), “Employment and Family Char- 
acteristics of Women”; and Differential Fertility, 
1940 and 1910, “Women by Number of Children 
under Five Years Old.” The 1920 distribution, except 
for the classification by labor force status, was ob- 
tained by interpolation of the estimated distribu- 
tions in 1940 and 1910 forced to agree with what con- 
trol figures could be obtained from the 1920 census 
tabulations, and 1910 distributions being pieced out 
by methods similar to those used for 1940 from the 
second of the above-mentioned Sixteenth Census 
reports. The classification by labor force status in 
1920 was estimated by applying the 1940 labor force 
percentages within each category of marital status, 
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For the age group twenty to twenty-four 
years, it is estimated that not more than 
one-third of the increase in the labor force 
percentage could be explained by the reduc- 


TABLE 3* 


FACTORS OF INCREASE IN PERCENTAGE OF MAR- 
RIED WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE AND OF 
DECREASE IN PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED 
WOMEN WITH ONE OR MORE CHILDREN UN- 
DER TEN YEARS OLD: 1920 TO 1940 


Per Cent oF INCREASE 
oR DECREASE 


FACTORS OF INCREASE 


or DECREASE 
20 to 24] 30to 34/| 40 to 44 


Years Years Years 
Old Old Old 


Increase of Percentage 
in Labor Force 


Due to decrease in per- 
centage living in rural- 
1.2 1.4 0.7 

Due to decrease in per- 
centage having children 


1.1 0.8 0.4 
Due to other factors.....| 1.3 5.0 3-3 

Total estimated in- 


Decrease in Percentage 
Having One or More 
Children under Ten 

Years Old 


Due to decrease in per- 
centage living in rural- 
farm areas........... 2.0 1.4 1.7 

Due to increase in per- 
centage in the labor 


Due to other factors.....| 5.0 a 7.4 
Total estimated de- 

8.3 4.9 9.7 


* Native white married women, husband present, in selected 
age groups. 


number of children, and farm residence, and then 
forcing the labor force totals to agree with controls 
based on the 1920 tabulations of native white fe- 
male gainful workers by age. When this table of 
estimates had been obtained, the potential effect of 
the change in motherhood of children on the labor 


tion in the percentage of women having any 
children under ten years old. For older mar- 
ried women, the decrease in the percentage 
of those having children was much less im- 
portant as a potential explanation of in- 
creasing employment; it could have ac- 
counted for only about one-tenth of the rise 
in the labor force percentages for married 
women thirty to thirty-four and forty to 
forty-four years old. If the changes in the 
percentages of married women having chil- 
dren over ten years of age and the changes 
in the average number of children for those 
who were mothers were taken into account, 
a somewhat larger estimate of the maxi- 
mum effect of the whole fertility trend on 
the employment trend would be obtained, 
especially for the older groups. 

Taking the percentage having children 
under ten as the dependent variable, it ap- 
pears that not more than one-sixth of the 
estimated decrease in this percentage for 
the women twenty to twenty-four years old 
could be explained as the result of increasing 
employment. In the age group thirty to 
thirty-four years, employment could have 
been more important relative to other causal 
factors, but the estimated amount of the de- 
crease in the percentage having children 
under ten was not very great in this age 
group. In the group forty to forty-four 
years old, increasing employment could ex- 
plain only a minor part of the large decrease 
in the percentage having children under ten. 

In other words declining fertility has 
probably had a substantial éffect on the per- 
centage of married women in the labor force, 
but the increase in that percentage has been 
the result mainly of other factors. Likewise, 


force percentage, the effect of the change in farm 
residence, and the effect of changes in the specific 
percentages of labor force members within each farm 
residence and motherhood class, were calculated by 
standardizing for each variable separately, and the 
measures thus obtained were adjusted for the ef- 
fects of interaction by means of multiple standard- 
ization, according to the method to be explained in 
Goldfield’s article. The effects of changes in labor 
force status, farm residence, and other factors on the 
percentage of mothers were calculated by an anal- 
ogous procedure. 
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the decrease in fertility has been caused 
mainly by factors other than increasing em- 
ployment of married women though the em- 
ployment trend has probably been a sub- 
stantial contributing factor. 

In the future a further decline of the birth 
rate because of factors other than increasing 
employment of married women would prob- 
ably contribute substantially to the growth 
of the female labor force, but the trend will 
depend primarily on other factors. Con- 
versely, a further rise in the percentage of 
married women in the labor force would 
probably tend to depress the birth rate in 
the future, but the trend of the birth rate 
will be governed mainly by other factors. 

A review of factors other than fertility 
which are likely to affect the future trend 
in employment of married women indicates 
that the trend is likely to continue upward 
in the long run, regardless of any probable 
change in the birth rate. One of the reasons 
why more working wives can be expected 
in the future is the progress of urbanization. 
In the past this has been an important 
reason for the growth of the female labor 
force as well as a substantial factor con- 
tributing to the decline of the birth rate. 

The importance of urban-rural distribu- 
tion in relation to the employment of mar- 
ried women is indicated by these standard- 
ized percentages from the 1940 census for 
married women (husband present) eighteen 
to sixty-four years old: The percentage in 
the labor force was about 164 per cent in 
metropolitan districts of 100,000 or more 
and other urban areas as compared with 13 
per cent in rural-nonfarm areas and only 6 
per cent in rural-farm areas outside of 
metropolitan districts of 100,000 or more.® 

6 The differentials would be smaller if all women 
who did any gainful work, including the large num- 
ber of farmers’ wives who did a little farm work 
without pay, had been reported as members of the 
labor force. But strictly accurate figures would great- 
ly overstate the relative degree of participation of 
farm women in the labor force because a large per- 
centage of them do very little gainful work. It should 
also be noted that the size of the urban-rural dif- 
ferentials varies greatly with the seasons. In the 


spring, when the 1940 census was taken, it is much 
greater than it is in the summer. 


The low percentage for rural-farm women is 
related to their comparatively high birth 
rate; but even when women without any 
children under ten are considered separate- 
ly, the percentages in the labor force for 
metropolitan and urban areas are very much 
higher than those for rural-farm areas. The 
differential is partly a result of differences 
in employment opportunities. As a rule it 
is not customary in the United States for 
women to do farm work except for light 
chores and certain kinds of seasonal labor; 
and in the outlying, rural districts there is 
not much other gainful work which they 
might do. Besides, attitudes regarding the 
propriety of paid work for married women 
are different in farm and nonfarm areas. 
The idea that a woman has almost as much 
right to a job as a man is a comparatively 
new one, and it penetrates slowly into the 
more conservative rural communities. 

According to the estimates in Table 3, 
the decrease in the percentage of the popula- 
tion living in rural-farm areas between 1920 
and 1940, considered arbitrarily as an inde- 
pendent variable, could account for a con- 
siderable part of the increase in the per- 
centage of married women in the labor force. 
It could account for about one-third of the 
increase for native white married women 
twenty to twenty-four years old, one-fifth 
of the increase for the group thirty to thirty- 
four years old, and one-sixth of the increase 
for the group forty to forty-four years old. 
This same factor could account also for a 
considerable part of the decrease in the per- 
centage of married women having any chil- 
dren under ten. In general, the decline of 
the farm population appears to have been 
potentially more important than the fertil- 
ity trend as a factor affecting employment 
of married women and more important than 
the employment trend in relation to fertil- 
ity. 

In the future there can hardly be any 
doubt that urbanization, or, at least, sub- 
urbanization and the spread of the urban 
attitude regarding gainful employment of 
women, will continue. It will be an im- 
portant factor tending toward a further in- 
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crease in the percentage of married women 
in the labor force. 

Closely related to urbanization are cer- 
tain trends in the occupational composition 
of the demand for labor which are favor- 
able to the employment of women in gen- 
eral. In the long run there is a widening 
field for the employment of professional 
workers; clerical, sales, and other white- 
collar workers; and semi-skilled industrial 
operatives—occupations for which women 


TABLE 4* 


PER CENT OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE LABOR 
FORCE IN 1940, BY HUSBAND'S WAGE OR 
SALARY INCOME IN 1939 AND NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN UNDER TEN YEARS OLD 


Per Cent tn Force 
Wace on SALARY 
Income o¥ HusBAND Women with scan 
No Children | 
under Ten Children 
under Ten 
$ 1-$ 199.. 33.1 16.6 
$ 200-$ 3090.. 28.5 13.9 
$ 400-$ 500. 26.9 12.3 
$ 600-$ 999. 24.8 12.1 
$1 ,000-$1 , 400. . 21.5 8.9 
$1, 500-$1,090. .. 14.0 5.6 
$2,000-$2,090. .. 12,1 3-3 
$3,000 and over 8.5 2.8 


* Married women (husband present) eighteen to sixty-four 
years old, in metropolitan districts of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion, whose hus received less than $50 of income other than 
wages or salaries. Percentages based on adjusted census figures, 
standardized for age of women. 


are well suited. These occupational trends 
are rooted in continuing changes in methods 
of production and in the demands of con- 
sumers. They can be expected to continue 
in the future. Occupational trends are 
among the complex of factors designated in 
Table 3 as “other factors.” 

Also important among these “‘other’’ fac- 
tors is the development of household con- 
veniences and commercial services which, 
together with the declining birth rate, have 
helped to lighten women’s home duties and 
to free them for outside work. Washing 
machines, mechanical refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, and automatic central heat are 
among the labor-saving conveniences which 
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have helped to shorten the housewife’s 
working day. Laundries, bakeries, clothing 
factories, and restaurants are among the 
commercial establishments that have trans- 
ferred much of her work to the sphere of 
gainful activity. The development of such 
conveniences and services has by no means 
reached its limit. For example, an extension 
of the frozen food industry, providing com- 
plete, precooked meals frozen on disposable 
dishes, seems to be in prospect. Eventually 
institutional facilities for the care of children 
may be developed on a large scale. The final 
result might be virtually to eliminate the 
home as a place of work and housewives as a 
functional group of the population. 

All signs indicate that the opportunity for 
married women to work will continue to im- 
prove in the long run, even without a fur- 
ther decline of the birth rate. There is more 
doubt about future developments affecting 
their desire to work. The motive, of course, 
is mainly financial, though other considera- 
tions also are important, especially in the 
case of professional women. If peace and full 
employment can be maintained in the future, 
the United States can look forward to an 
era of prosperity and rising per capita in- 
come. Under such conditions, how will 
women’s economic motive to be in the labor 
force be affected? 

According to the theory which most 
economists hold at present, the proportion 
of people who offer their labor on the market 
tends to diminish as the level of real wages 
rises, other things being equal, but there is 
not enough statistical evidence to show 
whether this is true or not, at least so far 
as married women are concerned. The 1940 
census statistics show that the wives in the 
poorest families are the ones most likely to 
be in the labor force. This is indicated by 
the figures in Table 4, which shows stand- 
ardized percentages in the labor force in 1940 
for married women (husband present) 
eighteen to sixty-four years old, in metro- 
politan districts of 100,000 or more, whose 
husbands had less than $50 of nonwage in- 
come, classified by husband’s wage or 
salary income in 1939 and standardized for 
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age of the women.’ The concentration of 
working wives in the lowest income brackets 
is evident, especially in the case of the wives 
who had children under ten years old. But 
this correlation between income of husband 
and employment of wife is a static one and 
does not prove that there is a similar dy- 
namic relationship between changes in the 
level of real wages and changes in the per- 
centage of wives who work, or who desire to 
work, over long periods of time. The urge to 
add to the family’s income presumably de- 
pends not so much on how much income 
the family has as on the width of the gap 
between actual income and desired income. 
No one knows whether the rise in the level 
of real wages in the United States has been 
accompanied by a greater or smaller rise in 
the desired living standard. It is only pos- 
sible to observe that the percentage of mar- 
ried women in the labor force has increased 
in the long run while real wages rose and 
that the increase apparently continued fair- 
ly steadily through decades of prosperity 
and decades of depression. Perhaps it is a 
justifiable inference that this trend will con- 
tinue in the future regardless of general eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In summary, the long-established upward 
trend. in the percentage of married women 
working for pay is likely to continue in the 
future, once the abnormal conditions caused 
by the war have disappeared. The reasons 
why it can be expected to continue are large- 
ly independent of the future decline of the 
birth rate which most students of popula- 
tion expect in the long run. Increasing em- 
ployment of potential mothers will probably 
tend to make the birth rate lower than it 
would otherwise be if no public action is 
taken to counteract its depressing effect on 
fertility. But the future course of the birth 


? The census data for other types of communities 
show similar relationships. 


rate will depend mainly on other circum- 
stances. 

There has been a great deal of able dis- 
cussion of public policy toward employment 
of married women in relation to population 
policy. Two points in it should be empha- 
sized. In the first place, married women’s 
employment is a great economic advantage, 
often amounting virtually to a necessity, for 
their families. It is also an economic benefit 
to the nation since it makes possible a higher 
income per capita of the population and a 
greater total economic product. In the 
second place, public policy in this matter, 
if any, does not necessarily involve a choice 
between more children and greater material 
wealth. Only a minority, even of the married 
women who have no children, is in the labor 
force. Increasing gainful employment of 
married women is not necessarily incom- 
patible with a rising birth rate, as shown by 
our experience during the war when the 
number of wives in the labor force rose to an 
unprecedented figure while the birth rate 
shot upward. 

With a proper distribution of responsi- 
bilities for producing economic goods on the 
one hand and for bearing and rearing chil- 
dren on the other, the nation could enjoy 
the benefit of a much fuller utilization of 
married women as a labor resource without 
an adverse effect on the birth rate. The 
problem of public policy arises from the fact 
that such a rational distribution of functions 
is not likely to come about of its own ac- 
cord. To achieve it with economic justice to 
those who assume the burden of parent- 
hood, and without violating individual free- 
dom, is a task of social engineering which 
this nation may yet have to face if it should 
embark on a program of raising the birth 
rate. 
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THE CHANGING SEX RATIO IN THE UNITED STATES 


HOPE TISDALE ELDRIDGE AND JACOB S. SIEGEL 


ABSTRACT 


The number of males per 100 females has been declining in the United States since 1910. By 1945 the 
ratio was slightly below 100 according to current estimates of population, but, because of underreporting of 
young males in the 1940 census, it was probably actually somewhat higher than the estimates indicate. The 
factors which depress the sex ratio may be expected to continue to operate in the near future, but the decline 
will be very gradual. There are reasons for expecting an eventual rise. Popular alarm over a sex ratio slightly 


below 100 is not justified. 


The apparent fact that there are now 
more females than males in this country has 
occasioned considerable popular alarm. This 
alarm was provoked, in the first instance, by 
census data, which show a decrease in the 
number of males per 100 females from 106.0 
in 1910 to 100.7 in 1940. According to esti- 
mates recently published by the Bureau of 
the Census, there was, on July 1, 1945, an 
excess of approximately 200,000 females and 
a sex ratio of 99.7. The general anxiety 
occasioned by these statistics has been ag- 
gravated by published data on war deaths 
and by reports of foreign “‘war brides’ 
reaching our shores in large numbers. 

Two major questions are involved in this 
general situation: What are the causes of the 
decline and what are the prospects for the 
future? How does the decline in the sex ratio 
effect socioeconomic conditions and what 
are the dangers, if any, of a low or falling sex 
ratio? 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It is well known that the decline in the 
number of males relative to the number of 
females in the United States is associated 
with a decline in the volume of immigra- 
tion—an immigration that was predomi- 
nantly male. In 1910 at the end of ten years 
of the heaviest immigration in our history, 
the sex ratio was the highest on record— 
106.0. Before 1910 the ratio had fluctuated, 
and no distinct trend was noticeable. 

The sex ratios of the native population 
are more pertinent for purposes of analysis, 
since they eliminate the effect of immigra- 
tion to some extent and since they give a 


better description of what is becoming vir- 
tually a closed population. It cannot be 
assumed that the effect of immigration is 
eliminated entirely, however, because births 
to immigrants tend to increase the sex ratio 
of the native population by increasing the 
size of the infant population and because a 
considerable number of foreign-born per- 
sons evidently report themselves as native. 
This practice probably raises the observed 
sex ratio of the native population, the sex 
ratio of the foreign-born population being 
quite high. 

There has been a definite downward 
trend in the sex ratio of the native white 
population since about the middle of the 
last century. The trend has not been con- 
stant, however. The ratio was 103.1 in 1850, 
dropped to 100.6 in 1870 (possibly the effect 
of the Civil War), rose to 102.9 in 1890, and 
thereafter declined steadily to 100.1 in 1940 
and 99.3 in 1945. Figures are available for 
the native Negro population only since 1900. 
For this group the sex ratio declined from 
98.6 in 1900 to 94.9 in 1940 but showed 
slight increases in 1910 and 1920. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING SEX RATIO 
OF NATIVE POPULATION 


Statistics on births by sex indicate that 
an average of 105.9 white males for each 
100 white females are born into the popu- 
lation and approximately 103.0 Negro males 
for each 100 Negro females. Birth statistics 
are not available for a very long period in 
our history, but data for the birth registra- 
tion states for the period 1915-44 do not 
indicate a long-term tendency for the sex 
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ratio at birth to increase or to decrease. 
There are slight fluctuations from year to 
year but no marked ones. 

There are several possible explanations 
for an apparent lack of trend, other than 
that there actually is no trend. For example, 
it is possible that a potential trend is veiled 
by the differential improvement in the regis- 
tration of male and female births. According 
to the 1940 study on completeness of birth 
registration, male births were more com- 
pletely registered than female births. When 
these percentages are applied to registered 
births, by sex, for 1940, the sex ratio is very 
slightly lowered for both whites and non- 
whites. 

Another piece of evidence suggests that 
incomplete registration results in some over- 
statement of the sex ratio of births. It is 
found in a comparison of sex ratios of white 
births, 1940-44, with percentages of white 
births registered in 1940, by states. The 
two variables have a correlation coefficient 
of —.4. This negative association means 
that states with superior registration tend 
to have lower sex ratios at birth and that 
states with inferior registration tend to have 
higher sex ratios. 

It is possible that this is a cultural phe- 
nomenon. It may well be that, in areas 
where birth registration is not standard 
practice but largely a voluntary matter, 
there is a tendency to register male births 
and to neglect the registration of females. 
The registration of female births is con- 
sidered unimportant, probably because fe- 
males are expected to remain economic 
dependents and to lose their identity even- 
tually in marriage. 

The small ripples in the sex ratio at birth 
which sometimes occur in wartime and have 
given rise to the legend that war stimulates 
the production of male infants may be re- 
flecting a flurry in birth registration, with 
emphasis on the male. 

These limited investigations pose the pos- 
sibility that there was, between 1915 and 
1940, a gradual rise in the sex ratio at birth 
which was obscured by a narrowing sex dif- 
ferential in the registration of births. 


There are further reasons for suspecting 
that the sex ratio of births may have been 
rising and that it will rise. The first is the 
exceedingly high sex ratio of stillbirths, 
which reflects the cost of prenatal mortality 
to the sex ratio of live births. As the still- 
birth rate (stillbirths per 1,000 live births) 
goes down, the sex ratio of live births should 
go up. It is not possible to measure this 
adequately because stillbirths are undoubt- 
edly very heavily underregistered. Statistics 
for the registration states, for the period 
1922-40, show a decline in stillbirth rates 
for both whites and nonwhites. The fact 
that this decline occurred in spite of an al- 
most certain increase in the proportion of 
stillbirths that are registered suggests that 
there has been a true decline in the propor- 
tian of all births that are stillbirths. This 
decline, together with the fact that there has 
been a decline in the sex ratio of stillbirths, 
should be reflected in an increase in the sex 
ratios of live births. However, it is possible 
that the factors mentioned above, which 
tend to depress the observed sex ratio, have 
offset any effect that might be expected from 
the decline in stillbirth rates, with the result 
that no trend is apparent during the period 
for which records are available. 

Another reason for expecting that the sex 
ratio of births will rise is the marked differ- 
ence between ratios of white and Negro 
births. If the difference is biological, it is 
rather surprising that even for the period 
under observation there has not been an 
increase in nonwhite sex ratios at birth. The 
proportion of mixed births (presumably 
classified as nonwhite) must have increased 
considerably during that time. If, on the 
other hand, the biological differential does 
not exist, nonwhite ratios may be expected 
to rise as prenatal mortality declines. By the 
same token, white ratios may also be ex- 
pected to rise, health conditions being far 
from perfect even among whites. 

On the assumption that the biological 
difference does not exist, a rough estimate of 
the extent of underregistration of stillbirths 
was obtained by estimating for 1940 the 
number of Negro stillbirths that would have 
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been necessary to yield a sex ratio at birth 
that equaled the white sex ratio. It would 
have taken more than three times as many 
stillbirths as were recorded to produce a 
Negro sex ratio for all births of 106.0. These 
calculations yielded an estimate of the pro- 
portion of stillbirths registered as 32 per 
cent. This percentage was adjusted for the 
better registration of white births to yield a 
maximum and a minimum estimate. White 
stillbirths were inflated by these percent- 
ages, and the sex ratio of live births plus 
estimated stillbirths was computed. The re- 
sult was an estimated potential sex ratio 
between 106.7 and 107.0 as compared with 
106.5, the sex ratio of white registered live 
births plus stillbirths in 1940. 

The decline in fertility of older women 
and the greater concentration of childbear- 
ing in the earlier ages may contribute to an 
increase in the sex ratio of births. The sex 
ratio of births to older women is somewhat 
lower than that of births to younger women, 
possibly the effect of the increase in the still- 
birth rate with advancing age of the mother. 
This cannot be very important, however, 
since births are already concentrated in the 
younger ages of mothers. 

Because most of these possibilities are 
highly speculative and because most of the 
differences involved are small, it must be 
assumed that the sex ratio at birth is a 
relatively constant factor in the sex ratio of 
the general population. 

A second major factor which influences 
the sex ratio of a population is the relative 
number of males and females who die in a 
given period. Male death rates are generally 
higher than female death rates, and this 
tends to depress the sex ratio as a cohort 
passes through life. In the United States 
both male and female death rates have de- 
clined since 1900, but for most ages female 
rates have declined faster. The effect of 
this differential decrease in mortality is to 
depress the sex ratio of the population of 
all ages combined below its level at an earlier 
date. 

The third circumstance that brings about 
changes in the sex ratio of the total popula- 
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tion is the shift in the age distribution. The 
population of the United States has been 
becoming steadily older. This aging is in 
part a result of the general decrease in the 
birth rate and in part a result of the general 
decrease in the death rate. In order to evalu- 
ate more precisely the effect of the changing 
age distribution of the population on the sex 
ratio of all ages, the age-specific sex ratios 
of the 1939-41 United States life table were 
applied to the enumerated native white 
population of 1900 and 1940. By holding 
the age-specific sex ratios constant and vary- 
ing the age distribution in this way, the sex 
ratio of all ages is reduced from 102.5 with 
the 1900 age distribution to 101.4 with the- 
1940 age distribution. This indicates that a 
shift in the age distribution alone could have 
caused an appreciable drop in the native 
white sex ratio between 1900 and 1940. 


THE SEX RATIO IN 1940 


Because the age-specific sex ratios of the 
native white population enumerated in the 
1940 census show many peculiarities, there 
is reason to question their validity. The 
most striking of these peculiarities is the 
extremely low sex ratios (less than 100) in 
the five-year age groups between twenty 
and thirty-nine years. The lowest of these 
is the sex ratio for the age group twenty to 
twenty-four years, a characteristic of all 
the censuses back to 1900 (see Table 1). 
Another peculiarity, also noticeable in ear- 
lier censuses, is that the sex ratios for the 
age groups between forty and fifty-nine 
years are 100 or over—higher than those of 
the four next younger age groups. The in- 
credibility of such an age distribution of 
sex ratios is made apparent by an examina- 
tion of life table age-specific sex ratios. The 
life table sex ratios shown in Tables 2, 3, 
and 4 were computed by assuming a sex 
ratio at birth of 105.9, the average for white 
registered births in the registration states, 

* For a discussion of life table and enumer- 
ated “masculinity rates” relating to 1930 see 
J. Yerushalmy, “The Age-Sex Composition of the 
Population Resulting from Natality and Mor- 
tality Conditions,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, January, 1943, pp. 37-63. 
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TABLE 1* 


SEX RATIOS OF THE ENUMERATED NATIVE WHITE POPULATION, BY AGE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1940 


Age 1900 Ig10 1920 1930 1940 

102.8 102.7 IOI.7 101.1 100.1 
Under 5 years. ... 102.6 102.9 102.9 103.5 103.8 
102.3 102.3 102.2 103.0 103.5 
10-14 years. . 102.3 102.4 102.2 102.6 103.3 
years. . 99.7 100.0 99.5 100.5 101.3 
20-24 years. . 98.6 98.1 96.3 97.6 98.0 
25-29 years. 101.8 100.3 97.6 97.7 98.3 
30-34 years... 104.6 102.4 99.0 98.7 99.1 
35-39 years. . 105.8 104.7 103.3 100.2 99.5 
40-44 years. . | Te7.9 105.6 101.9 101.5 100.1 
45-49 years.. | 109.4 106.8 109.8 102.9 100.7 
50-54 years.... 109.3 112.0 108.9 104.8 100.9 
55-59 years. . 101.7 110.9 106.6 104.9 100.0 
60-64 years. . 106.9 108.3 103.6 98.3 
65-69 IOI.5 102.3 106.1 100.8 95.8 
70-74 years... | 100.5 99.5 IOI. 100.4 04.4 
75 years and o over. | 93.1 QI.5 87.3 go.T 84.5 


* Sources: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Vol. 
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II; Fourteenth Census of the United ‘States, 1920, Vol. II. 


1915-44.? The element of incomparability 
introduced by using the native white 
enumerated data and total white life table 
data is regarded as negligible. 

Although the sex ratios of the life table 
are not precisely comparable with those of 
the enumerated population, they do give a 
reliable estimate of the sex ratio that can be 
expected at any age for a given cohort of 
births exposed throughout life to the age- 
specific mortality rates of the period on 
which the life table is based. The sex ratio of 
the life table population as a whole is an ap- 
proximation of the sex ratio that may be 
expected in the enumerated population un- 
der existing age-specific mortality rates and 
existing sex ratios at birth. Comparability 
here is somewhat restricted by the fact that 
the life table population has a birth rate 
equal to its death rate, whereas the popula- 


* The fact that the coverage of the life tables is 
not complete until 1929-31 should be kept in mind 
during the discussion which follows. Changes in 
the registration area undoubtedly account for some 
differences observed. Comparisons for the three 
areas involved can be made only for the period 
1929-31 (see Tables 2, 3, 4, and 7). For this period 
the differences are quite small. 


TABLE 2* 


SEX RATIOS OF THE WHITE STATIONARY Pop- 
ULATION, FOR THE ORIGINAL DEATH REGIS- 
TRATION STATES, BY AGE, 1900-1931 


(Based on specified life tables; assumed 
sex ratio at birth: 105.9) 


1900- 

Age 1902 IQOI-I0/ IQOQ-II | 1929-31 

All ages......| 100.0 | 99.4] 99.2]! 99.8 
Under 5 years...| 103.0 | 103.2 | 103.3 | 104.3 
S- 9 years..... | 102.6 | 102.7 | 102.9 | 104.0 
10-14 years.....| 102.5 | 102.6 | 102.7 | 103.8 
15-19 years..... | 102.4 | 102.5 | 102.6 | 103.5 
20-24 years..... | 102.3 | 102.3 | 102.3 | 103.3 
25-29 years.....| 102.1 | 102.1 | 102.1 | 103.2 
30-34 years.....| 102.0 | 101.9 | 1ror.8 | 103.1 
35-39 years.....| 101.6 | 101.2 | 10z.1 | 102.7 
40-44 years.....| 100.9 | 100.3 | 100.1 | I0I.9 
45-49 years.....| 100.0 | 99.0] 98.7 | 100.7 
50-54 years..... | 98.9 97-7 97-3 99.0 
55-59 years...... 97-7] 96.1 | 95.6) 96.6 
60-64 years....., 96.0] 94.0] 93.3| 93-7 
65-69 years.....| 93.6 | 91.5 | 90.5 | 90.3 
70-74 years.....| 90.9} 88.8 | 87.8] 86.3 
75 years and over 83.4 | 81.3 | 80.7] 77.8 


* Source: aati of the pin Department of Commnenee, 
p+ nag — Life Tables (Washington: Government Printing 
ice, 193 
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tion of the United States has a birth rate 
higher than its death rate. In consequence, 
the sex ratio of the enumerated population 
of all ages may be expected to be higher 
than that of the life table population. This 
was true in 1940. The sex ratio of the 1940 


TABLE 3* 


SEX RATIOS OF THE WHITE STATIONARY Pop- 
ULATION, FOR THE DEATH REGISTRATION 
STATES OF 1920, BY AGE, 1919-31 
(Based on specified life tables; assumed 
sex ratio at birth: 105.9) 


Age 1919-21 1920-29 1929-31 

All ages....... IOI.9 IO1.1 99.8 
Under 5 years....| 104.0 104.2 104.4 
§- 9 years...... 103.6 103.9 104.1 
10-14 years...... 103.4 103.7 103.9 
Igs~Ig years...... 103.2 103.5 103.7 
20-24 years...... 103.2 103.4 103.4 
25-29 years...... 103.4 103.4 103.3 
30-34 years..... 103.6 103.4 103.1 
35-39 years...... 103.5 103.1 102.7 
407-44 years......| 103.1 102.6 IOI.9 
45-49 years......| 102.6 101.8 100.7 
50-54 years......] 102.0 100.7 99.1 
55-59 years...... IOI.0 99.2 96.9 
60-64 years...... 99.6 97.1 94.1 
65-69 years...... 98.0 04.5 90.6 
70-74 years...... 95.8 Q1.4 86.4 
75 years and over. 90.4 84.8 78.0 


* Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
United States Life Tables. 


enumerated native white population is 100.1 
and that of the 1939-41 United States 
white life table is 98.9. 

But when the age-specific sex ratios of the 
1939-41 life table are weighted by the pro- 
portion of the population in each age group 
as enumerated in 1940 (to eliminate the ef- 
fect of the difference in birth rates and in 
age composition), the expected sex ratio is 
raised to 101.4, higher than that of the 
enumerated population. The same proce- 
dure, using the age-specific sex ratios of 
the 1900-1902 life table for the original 
death registration states, gives an expected 
sex ratio of 100.8 for 1940, also higher than 
the observed ratio. It is not possible to give a 
precise estimate of the sex ratio that should 
have been observed in 1940 for the popula- 
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tion of all ages, but Table 5 shows the age- 
specific sex ratios that would be expected in 
1940, among white persons born since 1900, 
as a result of the mortality experience 
through which each five-year age cohort 
actually passed. These ratios may properly 
be compared with those of the enumerated 
native white population shown in Table 1. 

Life table sex ratios indicate that, with a 
sex ratio at birth of 105.9 and the age- 
specific mortality rates that have prevailed 


TABLE 4* 


SEX RATIOS OF THE WHITE STATIONARY PopP- 
ULATION, FOR THE UNITED STATES 
BY AGE, 1929-44 
(Based on specified life tables; assumed 
sex ratio at birth: 105.9) 


Age 1929-31 1930-39 | 1939-41 | 1940-44 

All ages......| 99.9 | 99-5 | 98.9] 98.6 
Under 5 years...| 104.4 | 104.5 | 104.7 | 104.8 
5- 9 years..... 104.1 | 104.3 | 104.5 | 104.7 
10-14 years..... 103.9 | 104.1 | 104.4 | 104.5 
I5-IQ years..... 103.7 | 103.9 | 104.1 | 104.2 
20-24 years..... 103.4 | 103.6 | 103.8 | 104.0 
25-29 years..... 103.3 | 103.4 | 103.5 | 103.7 
30-34 years... 103.1 | 103.1 | 103.2 | 103.3 
35-39 years.....] 102.7 | 102.7 | 102.7 | 102.8 
40-44 years..... IOI.9 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 102.0 
45-49 years..... 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.8 
50-54 years..... 99-3} 99-1 | 98.9] 98.7 
55-59 years.....| 97.1 96.7 | 96.0] 95.7 
60-64 years..... 94.3 | 93-5 91.6 
65-69 years..... 90.9 | 89.6] 87.5 86.6 
70-74 years..... 86.7 84.9 82.2 80.9 
75 years and over} 78.3 | 74.6] 71.6] 70.0 


* Sources: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
United States Life Tables; United States Abridged Life Tables, 
1930-1030 (Preliminary) (Washington, 1942); Vital Statistics— 
Special Reports, Vol. XIX, No. 4 (Washington, 1944); unpub- 
lished life tables for 1940-44. 


at various periods since 1900, the sex ratio 
of a cohort of births decreases throughout 
life but does not fall below 100 until about 
the age of fifty. This is true for practically 
all United States life tables, whether for the 
death registration states or for the United 
States as a whole, except for the 1919-21 
life table for the death registration states of 
1920 (see Table 3). In this life table the sex 
ratio does not fall below too until the age 
group sixty to sixty-four years. Since ob- 
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served male death rates for the age group 
forty-five to eighty-four were lower in 1920 
than in 1930 (in some cases lower than fe- 
male rates for identical age groups), it seems 
that there was something unusual about 
1920, whether in the statistics or in the 
facts. 

Since life table values are based on ob- 
served death rates, these rates in turn being 
based on the enumerated population, there 
is probably some bias in the life tables 
themselves. It does not seem likely that this 
bias is very important, however. For ex- 
ample, in the age group twenty to twenty- 
four years, we may assume that there was 
substantial underenumeration of males in 
1940. An experiment was attempted with 
this age group to determine the possible 
extent of understatement in the observed 
death rate resulting from the possibility 
that the population as enumerated was too 
small. On the assumption that females were 
correctly enumerated,’ the sex ratio that 
would be expected for this age group under 
the mortality conditions which they had ex- 
perienced was applied to the female popula- 
tion to estimate the number of males that 
should have been enumerated. The death 
rate in 1940 was then computed with the new 
population base. The resulting estimated 
“true death rate’ was 2.1 per thousand as 
compared with a rate of 2.3 based on the 
enumerated population. The difference is 
quite small and calculated to have but little 
effect on the general contours of the life 
table. 

The observed female death rate in 1940 
for the age group twenty to twenty-four 
years was 1.6, still significantly lower than 
this revised male rate of 2.1. The size of the 
male population necessary to produce a 
death rate as low as the observed female 
rate is about seven million which is two 
million more than the enumerated popula- 
tion. There can be little question but that, 


3Comparison of the number of native white 
females twenty to twenty-four years old in 1940 
with the number of survivors that would be ex- 
pected from those ten to fourteen in 1930 indicates 
that this is a fair assumption. 


in spite of underenumeration of males, the 
female rate is actually less than the male 
rate in this age group. The full effect of this 
kind of adjustment cannot be measured 
without re-estimating the entire age and 
sex composition of the native population in 
1940. This has not been attempted, chiefly 
because other age groups do not offer such 
convincing evidence as to the nature and 
extent of age bias and underreporting as 
does this one. 


TABLE 5* 


EXPECTED SEX RATIOS OF THE NATIVE WHITE 
POPULATION UNDER FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
AGE, BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS, FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, 1940 AND 1945 

(Based on survival rates derived from the appro- 
priate life tables for each five-year cohort; as- 

sumed sex ratio at birth: 105.9) 


Age 1940 1945 

Under 5 years.......... 104.6 104.8 

104.2 104.5 
10-14 years............ 103.9 104.1 
20-24 years............ 102.7 103.1 
25-20 years............ 102.2 102.3 
30-34 years............ 101.9 101.9 
96-50 +. 100.9 101.4 


* Source: See notes to Tables 2, 3, and 4. 


There is also the possibility of biases in 
the statistics of deaths. They probably oper- 
ate in the same way as in the enumerated 
population, except that the personal incen- 
tives for misreporting of age are presumably 
lacking. It is unlikely, however, that any 
age biases that exist have resulted in a badly 
distorted pattern of observed rates. The 
pattern is quite consistent from year to 
year and from age to age. Whatever the age 
biases may be, actual male rates almost 
certainly exceed actual female rates, since 
the observed male rates exceed observed 
female rates at every age of life. 

In the absence of any basis for estimating 
the underregistration of deaths, it is not 
possible to judge the effect that a correction 
for this factor would have on death rates 
and life table sex ratios. A uniformly propor- 
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tionate correction for each sex would widen 
the differentials in death rates and reduce 
the sex ratios of the life table. However, it 
is likely that female deaths are somewhat 
less completely registered than male deaths. 
A correction that followed this assumption 
would narrow the differentials and raise the 
sex ratios of the life table. 

The question may be raised as to how, in 
the face of unknown biases in the enumer- 
ated population and in the death statistics, 
the granting of priority to the death data 
can be defended and inaccuracies in the 
census inferred. One cannot give a final 
answer to this question. What we do know is 
that the enumerated data and the life table 
data are incompatible. What we believe is 
that the life table presents the more con- 
vincing picture of what happens. 


CHANGES SINCE 1940 


Since 1940 the sex ratio has declined 
further, according to the estimates of the 
population of the United States for July 1, 
1945. As before, death rates decreased; fe- 
male rates decreased more than male rates 
even if military mortality is not taken into 
account. A 1940-44 life table, prepared by 
the Vital Statistics Division of the Bureau 
of the Census, shows an increase in the ex- 
pectation of life at birth over that of the 
1939-41 life table (from 62.8 to 63.5 years 
for white males and from 67.3 to 68.2 for 
white females) and increases in age-specific 
sex ratios at ages under forty (see Tables 
4 and 5). There were similar increases for 
nonwhites. The corresponding life table 
death rates showed a slight widening of the 
gap between males and females. This life 
table, of course, takes no account of military 
mortality. The gx values for males in the 
military ages were not based on observed 
death rates but were estimated by fitting a 
curve to the observed rates for males outside 
the military age groups. 

It was in spite of high wartime birth 
rates and the accompanying increase in the 
number of male children in the population 
that the sex ratio decreased. The chief 
causes for the decrease were the male deaths 
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resulting from the war, the increased differ- 
ential between male and female mortality, 
and the fact that alien immigration was 
predominantly female. Female natural in- 
crease exceeded male natural increase by 
about 800,000. If deaths to the armed forces 
overseas are left out of account, the excess of 
female natural increase over male natural 
increase was about half a million. Male 
mortality in the military ages was about 
twice as high as would have been expected 
without the war—about 600,000 deaths 
among males fifteen to thirty-nine as com- 
pared with an expected 300,000 for the 
period January, 1942, to July, 1945. 

The amount of immigration since 1940 
has been small as compared with the decades 
before 1930. However, it should be noted 
that, ever since 1930, alien immigration has 
exerted an influence on the sex ratio of the 
population of the United States that is the 
reverse of that for earlier periods, though of 
much smaller magnitude. Between 1930 and 
1944 there was a net alien immigration of 
about 60,000 males and 300,000 females, a 
net gain through immigration of 240,000 
females. The figures for the four years after 
1940 are, of course, even smaller. Although 
the sex ratio is undoubtedly lower now than 
it was in 1940, it is probably higher than the 
population estimates, based in part on the 
1940 census, indicate; it is quite possible 
that the ratio is still above 100. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The influence of the sex ratio at birth 
may be regarded as a constant, at least for 
the time being, but as a potential source of 
increase in the general sex ratio. 

If we assume a continuation of the decline 
in the birth and death rates, the prospect 
for the immediate future is a continued 
gradual decline in the sex ratio. However, 
the decline in mortality, by bringing death 
rates in the young and middle ages closer 
and closer to the vanishing-point, can, in 
spite of persistent sex differentials and even 
with slightly increasing differentials at ages 
over five (combined with the decreasing 
differential under five), raise the sex ratios 


at ages below fifty and push the age at which 
the sex ratio falls below 100 into older and 
older age groups. Conceivably, this could 
eventually raise the general sex ratio. In- 
deed, the sex ratio that would be expected 
with the age distribution at any census since 
1g00 is higher with the age-specific sex 
ratios of the 1939-41 life table than would 
be expected with the age-specific sex ratios 
of the 1900-1902 life table. But for a given 
life table the expected sex ratio is lower for 
later censuses than for earlier (see Table 6). 
Finally, when the sex ratio of the 1900-1902 
life table is standardized for age on the 
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keeps the over-all ratio on a higher level 
than would be the case with some of the 
earlier patterns. If the decline in mortality 
is rapid enough to advance the age at which 
the sex ratio falls below 100 faster than the 
falling birth rate shrinks the proportion in 
the younger ages, the former will be able to 
offset the latter. A stabilization or rise in the 
birth rate would work together with the 
mortality decline in maintaining the sex 
ratio at about roo or in raising it. 

Of all the conditions considered, changes 
in mortality differentials are the most dif- 
ficult to predict. 


TABLE 6* 


EXPECTED ALL-AGES SEX RATIOS ACCORDING TO VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF LIFE 
TABLE AGE-SPECIFIC SEX RATIOS AND CENSUS AGE DISTRIBUTIONS 


Waite Lire TABLE 


1990 1910 1920 1930 1940 
1900-1902 (original death registration states)......| 101.4 IOI .3 IOI.1 100.8 
1909-11 (original death registration states). . IOI.2 101.1 100.9 100.7 100.3 
1919-21 (death a= states of dncmnt 103.0 102.9 102.9 102.8 102.6 
1929-31 (United States). . 102.3 102.1 101.9 101.6 
102.5° 102.3 102.1 101.8 101.4 


* Source: Tables 2,3, and 4; see also source note on Table 1. 


white female population of the 1939-41 life 
table, the sex ratio of the 1900-1902 table is 
lowered from 100 to 99.4 but is still higher 
than the 1939~41 ratio of 98.9 (see Table 4). 

These comparisons mean that, with 
populations like those between 1900 and 
1940, the 1939-41 age-specific sex ratios 
yield a higher general sex ratio than do the 
1900-1902 age-specific ratios; but with a 
population like the life table population, 
which is older, the earlier life table yields a 
higher expected sex ratio. Since the popula- 
tion of the United States is apparently mov- 
ing in the direction of the life table popula- 
tion (i.e., a population resulting from equal 
birth and death rates) the long-run effect of 
the kinds of changes in age composition that 
are shown by these life tables will probably 
be to lower the expected over-all sex ratio. 
A countereffect is apparent, however, in 
the changing pattern of sex ratios which 


Although both the enumerated (native 
white) and the life table (white) population 
have shown a decline since 1900 in the sex 
ratio for all ages combined, the difference 
between total male and total female mor- 
tality, as measured by the life table death 
rates, was less in 1939-41 for the United 
States than in 1900-1902 for the original 
death registration states. Tables for the 
United States, however, show an increase 
in the differential from 1929-31 to 1939-41 
and from 1939-41 to 1940-44. Rates for the 
registration states and the United States 
are shown in Table 7. 

Age-specific life table death rates show 
that such decrease as there has been in the 
differential is largely confined to the age 
group under five years and that there was 
an increase in the differential for almost all 
other five-year age groups. The effect of 
this relatively greater improvement in male 
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as compared with female mortality under 
five is not only to raise the sex ratio of the 
life table population in that age group 
(from 103.0 in 1900-1902 to 104.8 in 1940- 
44) but also to increase the life table sex 
ratios at all the succeeding ages up to about 
fifty in spite of a general increase in mor- 
tality differentials at ages between five and 
fifty. Death rates are so low in late child- 
hood and early adult ages that, once past 
the hazards of early infancy and young 
childhood, the differentials in death rates 
have little effect on the sex ratio of a given 
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Although the weight of life table evidence 
is on the side of an increase in the over-all 
differential between male and female mor- 
tality and a resulting continued decline in 
the general sex ratio of the native white 
population, certain divergences from trend 
contradict the general evidence and suggest 
that we may, even now, be passing from a 
period of increasing differentials to one of 
decreasing differentials. The divergences of 
the 1919-21 table and the apparent reversals 
of trend in the over-all differential (see 
Table 7) have already been mentioned. 


TABLE 7 


MALE AND FEMALE LIFE TABLE DEATH RATES FOR THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE DEATH REGISTRATION STATES 
SPECIFIED PERIODS, 1900-1944 


ORIGINAL DEATHS DEATH REGISTRATION ‘ 
UNITED STATES 
REGISTRATION STATES STATES OF 1920 
Waite Lire | 
Excess of |E 
Death | Deaths | Deaths | Deaths | Deaths | Deaths of 
per 1,000 per 1,000 Male | per 1,000 | per 1,000 Male per 1,000 | per 1,000 Male 
Males | Females | | Males Females | Males | Females | 
male Rate} male Rate jmale Rate 
IQOg-I1... ..-| I9.91 | 18.65 1.26 
IgIg-21... | 17.08 0.67 
1929-31 17.10 16.09 1.01 | 16.93 15.96 | 0.97 | 16.91 | 15.96 0.95 
1939-41 .| 15.92 | 14.86 | 1.06 


age group from one date to another. In fact, 
in any given life table, the sex ratio de- 
clines very gradually between the ages of 
five and fifty. 

After age fifty, death rates increase mark- 
edly. The differential between male and 
female death rates widens, and the males 
lose ground rapidly to the females. The in- 
crease in the differential for each age as be- 
tween 1900 and 1940 is much more marked 
at these ages than at ages under fifty. The 
increase in the differentials in time reduces 
the sex ratios of the older population of the 
life table enough to produce a decrease in the 
sex ratios of the life table population of all 
ages combined. 


Another contradiction is the fact that 
the United States life tables for periods be- 
tween 1929 and 1944 do not show so con- 
sistent a picture of age-specific widening of 
the gap between male and female death 
rates as is shown by a comparison between 
the 1900-1902 and the 1939-41 tables. As 
between 1929-31 and 1939-41, six of the 
age groups among the population five years 
and over showed decreases in the differen- 
tial. This may be an accident resulting 
from fluctuations in age-specific rates or 
from defects in the data. Nevertheless, it is 
not wise to rule out the possibility that the 
differentials will narrow in the future. 
Thompson and Whelpton in their esti- 
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mates of the future population of the United 
States assume that the differentials will 
narrow. Their estimates, which also assume 
a continuation of the general decline in 
birth and death rates and therefore reflect 
the ‘‘aging process,” are a good example of 
what may be expected to happen to the 
sex ratio if age-specific mortality differen- 
tials decrease while other factors in the sex 
ratio proceed along projected historical 
trend lines. The estimates for native whites, 
according to assumptions of medium fertili- 
ty and medium mortality, have sex ratios 
that decline gradually from 100.1 in 1940 to 
a low of 99.2 in the 1960’s and thereafter in- 
crease gradually with equality regained by 
1995.4 These estimates do not show the 
effect of actual changes between 1940 and 
1945 (e.g.; the increased birth rate) but 
they are an excellent illustration of the dy- 
namics of the changing factors that control 
the sex ratio. 

To summarize, the prospect for the im- 
mediate future is a continued decline in the 
sex ratio of the population of the United 
States. This decline will be very gradual 
and, on the age-specific basis, confined to 
the older age groups. The chief unknown is 
whether differentials between male and fe- 
male death rates at ages over five will 
widen or narrow. They have tended to widen 
in the past, but there are reasons for expect- 
ing that they will narrow in the future. In 
any case, a marked fall in the ratio is out of 
the question unless we engage in more and 
longer wars of the kind that discriminate 
against the male or unless we experience 
heavy emigration of males relative to 
females. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


The moderate decrease in the proportion 
of males in our population is actually un- 
important is most of the ways in which it is 


4 Warren S. Thompson, and P. K. Whelpton, 
Estimates of the Future Population of the United 
States, 1940-2000 (Washington: National Resources 
Planning Board, 1943), Table 7. 


popularly regarded as important. It has, for 
example, very little to do with the hunt for 
husbands, except in the imagination. An 
examination of statistics of marital status 
in the 1940 census makes this quite clear. 
There were, in 1940, about 3.7 million more 
single males than single females among the 
population fifteen years old and over. The 
excess of single males was largely in the 
most “marrying” age group, fifteen to 
thirty-four years. The excess of single males 
was offset by an excess of approximately the 
same size among widowed and divorced 
females. This group was largely concen- 
trated in the older ages. Even the District of 
Columbia, which is generally believed to be 
a spinster-ridden area, had, in 1940, a sex 
ratio of 91.9 but an excess of single males 
over single females in every age group of the 
population fifteen years old and over up to 
age forty. The over-all female excess was 
concentrated among widowed and divorced 
women in the older ages. In the light of 
these facts any concern over the sex ratio of 
the general population as determining pros- 
pects in marriage loses its foundation. It is 
more pertinent to attack the problem of the 
nonmarrying male—a phenomenon that 
persists from census to census—than to give 
way to panic over what can be regarded as 
only a mildly unfavorable sex ratio in the 
total adult population. 

The probability that an individual will 
marry is hardly affected at all by minor 
changes in the relative numbers of the two 
sexes in the population as a whole, as long 
as there are several million more than 
enough males to go round. Immediate cir- 
cumstances, such as the economic situation 
(which affects the willingness of the male to 
undertake the financial responsibilities of 
marriage) or the specific social and cultural 
environment (which may or may not con- 
tain eligible males), are much more impor- 
tant in determining whether or not a given 
woman will marry. 

The thesis that a falling sex ratio de- 
creases the proportion of men who will 
marry is not borne out by statistics for the 
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United States. Since 1910 the sex ratio has 
decreased steadily, but the proportion 
married for males has increased steadily. 
The coefficient of correlation between the 
sex ratioand the percentage of married males 
fifteen and over, by states, for 1940 has a 
value of —.5. Geographic variations, which 
are alleged to show a tendency for the per- 
centage married among males to vary with 
the sex ratio, need further analysis. Such a 
study should examine the geographic distri- 
bution of marital status by age and sex and 
the proposition that women move to cities 
and depress the urban sex ratio because they 
are widowed, or divorced, or do not intend 
to marry, as against the proposition that the 
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low sex ratio of cities is the cause of the low 
percentage of males married. 

There is surely no prospect of “‘petticoat 
rule” so long as women continue to play an 
inferior role in our political and economic 
life. In any case, fuller participation of fe- 
males in national affairs cannot be regarded 
as an undesirable development in a democ- 
racy. It is absurd to raise the specter of fe- 
male domination before women have even 
begun to approach equality. In fact, popular 
distress over the falling sex ratio, not the 
ratio itself, is a social phenomenon which, 
along with the race problem, merits the at- 
tention of the sociologist. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
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ESTIMATES OF THE FUTURE NUMBER OF FAMILIES" 


PAUL C. GLICK 


ABSTRACT 


During the two years between July, 1946, and July, 1948, the number of families in the United States is 
expected to increase from about 38,175,000 to 40,025,000, a growth of 1,850,000 families, as compared with 
a growth of 1,000,000 families which would be normal for the period, and a growth of only 600,000 families 
in 1943 and 1944. After mid-1948 family increase is expected to approach normal. However, only about 
400,000 families may be added annually during the 1950’s, when children born in the depression will be 


reaching the age of marriage. 


INTRODUCTION 


In approaching the problem of postwar 
demographic trends, it is important for 
academic, industrial, and government re- 
search workers to consider the expected 
changes in the number of family units. In 
fact, the answers to many current questions 
must be sought in the past and probable 
future trends in the number of families. 
This can be best illustrated by one of the 
most pressing social problems of the day, 
namely, housing. There the concern rests 
quite clearly in the number of potential con- 
sumers that are measured in terms of fam- 
ilies. The trend in family growth is also im- 
portant in the marketing of radios, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, newspapers, and magazines, to 
name but a few items. In many other areas, 
such as employment, income, social secu- 
rity, insurance, and taxation, a knowledge of 
the probable number of family heads has an 
obvious practical value. 

In response to demands from agencies 
which were engaged in planning activities in 
these fields during the recent war, a set of 
family estimates was developed in the latter 
part of 1943, covering the period of the 
1940’s by single years, and the years 1950, 

* This is an adaptation of a paper read at the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Population Associa- 
tion of America in Princeton, N.J., on June 1, 1946. 
The author wishes to acknowledge the able as- 
sistance of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Larmon on the re- 
search out of which this paper developed. For infor- 
mation on current marriage and divorce trends, the 


special work done by Bruce L. Jenkinson is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


1955, and 1960. Now that the war is over 
and postwar planning is under way, a re- 
vised set of family estimates has been pre- 
pared for the same period. This paper is 
based on these revised family estimates.” 


FAMILY DEFINED 


The term “family” as used here is defined 
in the same manner as in the 1940 census. 
According to this definition a (private) fam- 
ily comprises a family head and all other 
persons in the home who are related to the 
head by blood, marriage, or adoption, and 
who live together and share common house- 
keeping arrangements. Thus, if a married 
couple shares the living quarters of the fam- 
ily head, the group is counted as one family 
rather than two. A person living alone or 
without other related family members is 
counted as a one-person family. A private 
“household” consists of a private family 
plus those unrelated persons who live in the 
home as lodgers, servants, etc. The number 
of families and private households is thus 
identical. Institutions, hotels, large room- 
ing-houses, and other “quasi-households” 
are not included in either category. 

In the discussion to follow, frequent com- 
parisons will be made between estimated 
actual numbers, and estimated normal num- 
bers, of families, marriages, and divorces. 
The normal numbers, in each case, are 
based on projections of pre-war trends. 


2 A more complete statement of the methodology 
involved is presented in a release, Estimates of Num- 
ber of Families in the United States: 1940 to 1960, Ser. 
P-46, No. 4 (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, June 1, 1946). 
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SUMMARY OF FAMILY TRENDS, 1940-60 


The United States has entered what may 
be the period of the most rapid increase of 
families in the nation’s history. Whereas 
normally we would have expected an annual 
increase of about 500,000 families, we may 
actually experience a rate of increase nearly 
twice that size for a time. Assuming that ade- 
quate housing becomes available during the 
next two years (July, 1946—July, 1948), we 
may expect to see nearly 2,000,000 families 
added to the present 38,000,000, bringing 
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the total to approximately 40,000,000 by 
July, 1948. This growth would bring to a 
climax an increase of 5,000,000 families 
since 1940, when the census showed about 
35,000,000 families in the United States. 
Thus, in the eight years from 1940 to 1948 
as many families would have been added to 
the national total as were added during the 
entire decade of the 1930’s or of the 1920’s. 
If these estimates prove to be sound, family 
growth in the next two years (1,850,000 
families) would be three times as rapid as 
that in the two years 1943 and 1944 (600,000 


TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR SPECIFIED DATES, JULY 1, 1940—JULY 1, 1960 


Meprium EstTIMATE 
D Low 
ATE EstTImATE ESTIMATE 
Number of Increase since i ‘ 
Families Preceding Date 

April 1, 1940 (Census)....| 34,948,666 259, 209* 34,948, 666 34,948 , 666 
July's, 35,325,000 176,344 35,125,000 35,125,000 
IT, 1941....... 35,475,000 350,000 35,500,000 35 475,000 

uly 1, 1941.............] 35,850,000 375,000 35,875,000 35,825,000 
January 1, 1942......... 36,175,000 325,000 36,250,000 36,125,000 
July 1, 1942.............] 36,450,000 275,000 36,600,000 36 , 400,000 
January 1, 1943..... 36, 700, 000 250,000 36,Q00, 000 36,625,000 
July 1, 1943........ 36,875,000 175 ,000 37, 200,000 36,750,000 
January 1, 1944......... 36,975,000 100,000 37,350,000 36,825,000 
37,100,000 125,000 37,500,000 36,875,000 
January 1, 1945......... 37,300,000 200 , 000 37,725,000 37,000,000 
July 1, 37,500,000 200 , O00 37,975,000 37,150,000 
January 1, 1946........ 37,825,000 325,000 38,350,000 37,400,000 
ed Ae 38,175,000 350,000 38,775,000 37,650,000 
anuary I, 1947.........| 38,575,000 400 , 000 39,275,000 37,975,000 
39, 100,000 525,000 39,825,000 38,325,000 

anuary 1, 1948....... 39,625,000 525,000 40,375,000 *| 38,725,000 

40,025,000 400 , 000 40,675,000 39,050,000 
anuary I, 1949..... 40, 300,000 275,000 40,950,000 39,350,000 
July 1, 1949....... 49,525,000 225,000 41,225,000 395575 ,000 
January 1, 1950.... 40, 700,000 175,000 41, 500,000 39,675,000 
July 1, 1950....° 40,900, 000 200 , 000 41,750,000 39,825,000 
42,925,000 200, coof 44,625,000 41,475,000 
44,775,000 185, 47,425,000 42,775,000 


* Semiannual average increase since the preceding decennial census. 


ft Semiannual average increase for the preceding five-year period. 
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families) ,when the induction of married men 
into the armed forces was at a peak. 

After mid-1948, the rate of family expan- 
sion will probably fall quite sharply to nor- 
mal. By mid-1950, the number of families is 
accordingly expected to stand at about 
41,000,000. 

During the 1950’s the rate of family 
growth will probably fall far below the rate 
of the 1940’s. This development would re- 
flect not only anticipated economic stabili- 
zation but also the demographic fact that 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


FAMILY GROWTH, 1940-45 


During 1940 and 1941 the number of fam- 
ilies increased at a rate well above normal, 
as a consequence of the improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions brought about by war in- 
dustry. The marriage rate was high and 
housing construction was at a level which 
made possible the formation of separate 
families by most of those who chose to form 
them. There is evidence to show that much 
of the marriage deficit of the 1930’s was 
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Fic. 1.—Trend in number of families (U.S.), actual, 1920-40; estimated, 1940-60 


children born in the depression of the 1930’s, 
when the birth rate was low, will be reaching 
the age of marriage during the decade of the 
1950's. Hence it is estimated that between 
1950 and 1955 families will increase by only 
2,000,000, and that during the next five 
years they will increase even less. We may, 
therefore, expect to have about 43,000,000 
families in 1955 and 44,750,000 in 1960. 

In this summary statement, we have 
noted the expected over-all trends (medium 
estimates) of family growth up to 1960 (see 
Table 1 and Fig. 1). Now let us look more 
closely at the fluctuations in family increase 
between 1940 and the present, as an essen- 
tial background for gauging the probable 
future increase. 


compensated for during this period by un- 
usually large numbers of marriages among 
persons thirty years old and over. 

In 1942, despite the fact that marriages 
attained a record level of about 1,750,000, 
or about 400,000 above normal,} more and 
more marriages were involving men who 
were already in the armed forces or whose 
induction was sufficiently imminent to dis- 
courage the establishment of a home. As a 
result, the increase in number of families in 


3 The method by which the normal number of 
marriages was determined and the estimated nor- 
mal number of marriages for the years 1920 to 1950 . 
are presented in a release, The Wartime Marriage 
Surplus, Ser. PM-1, No. 3 (Washington, D.C.: Bu- 
reau of the Census, November 12, 1944). 
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1942 was probably just about normal,‘ that 
iS, 525,000. 

According to our estimates, the least 
family growth of any two-year period in the 
decade occurred in 1943 and 1944. During 
these twenty-four months families were 
being added at just about half the normal 
rate. But with inductions of married men so 
heavy, and with more than 600,000 families 
disestablished thereby, it is surprising that 
there was not an actual decline in the num- 
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tant war plants not only left a family in 
their place of origin but also, jointly with 
other workers in the new area, rented an 
apartment or house, thus creating another 
household. These and other counteracting 
conditions brought about the formation of a 
sufficient number of “wartime” families to 
keep the net number of families on the in- 
crease, but at a comparatively low rate. 
Therefore, the amount of family growth 
above normal registered before 1943 was 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES GAINED OR LOST 
BECAUSE OF SPECIFIED FACTORS: APRIL, 1940—JULY, 1945, 


AND JULY, 1945—JULY, t950 


EstTimMATeED NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


Facrors Causinc DEVIATIONS 


yromM NorMAL Famity GrowTs Gained 
| 1940-45 1945-50 1940-45 1945-50 
Total... 1,695,000 | 2,515,000 | 1,895,000 | 1,540,000 
High marriage rates...... 995,000 $90,000 |... 
Delay in forming new families. . . 75,000* | 1,100,000 825,000 350,000 
Induction of men with families. . . 25,000 825,000 
Formation of ‘‘wartime” families. . 400 , 000 


* Some of the losses in the early part of the period were regained before the end of the period. 


ber of families more or less commensurate 
with the drop in civilian population in this 
period. 

That there was apparently no such de- 
cline may be attributed to the fact that, in 
the first place, housing vacancies were cre- 
ated when the families of inducted men were 
disestablished, and these vacancies were 
generally filled by families which would 
otherwise have had to double up, or remain 
doubled up. Furthermore, many family 
groups unaffected by the draft because of 
age or deferment could afford to secure or 
retain private quarters only because em- 
ployment levels were so high. Another coun- 
teracting influence was the fact that many 
married workers who migrated alone to dis- 


4See Ser. P-46, No. 4, for the method of deter- 
mining the normal! number of families. 


more than counterbalanced by the sub- 
normal growth in 1943 and 1944. 

During the last twelve months of the war 
there was an estimated increase of 400,000 
families, or 125,000 below normal. Mar- 
riages were down to a point not much above 
normal, and many of those marrying were 
members of the armed forces who were 
merely sealing their marital bonds in antici- 
pation of shipment overseas. This fact plus 
the acute housing shortage contributed to 
the pressure which kept the formation of 
families at a minimum. At the same time, 
battle losses were mounting. It was esti- 
mated that as many as 50,000 families which 
had been kept intact after the husband had 
been sent overseas were dissolved as a result 
of battle casualties before the end of the 
war. On the other side of the ledger was the 
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rising tide of discharged men, soldiers and 
sailors who were being released from the 
services mainly on the grounds of disability. 
Before V-J Day about 3,000,000 men had 
secured discharges. The establishment or 
re-establishment of families by married men 
in this group no doubt took place as rapidly 
as the housing situation permitted. 

Thus, during the approximately five 
years between the last decennial census, 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
+1,200,000 


FAMILY GROWTH, 1945-46 


Early in the twelve-month period be- 
tween July, 1945, and July, 1946, came the 
end of hostilities. This year was marked by 
another upward turn in the trend of family 
growth. The estimates show an increase of 
nearly 700,000 families, a number of families 
far above the number of new housing units 
constructed, yet far below the potential 
family growth for the period. Let us ex- 
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Fic. 2.—Estimated number of families gained (+-) and lost (—) because of specified conditions (U.S.), 


1940-45 and 1945-50. 


April 1, 1940, and the middle of 1945, when 
the war was nearly over, many factors had 
been operating to prevent family growth 
from being even and normal. The cumula- 
tive effect of each of those wartime circum- 
stances, considered in making the family 
estimates, is shown in Table 2 and Figure 2. 
The estimated number of families gained or 
lost between 1940 and 1945 because of devi- 
ations from normal during the war is pre- 
sented, along with the corresponding esti- 
mate of the number of families that may be 
expected to be gained or lost during the sec- 
ond half of the decade because of the con- 
tinuation of unsettled conditions. 


amine the developments in this first post- 
war year more closely. 

With demobilization well advanced by 
July, 1946, the marriage volume had been 
soaring to new heights. During the last quar- 
ter of 1945 and the first quarter of 1946 the 
number of marriages probably surpassed 
that in any other six-month period. If the 
marriage level recorded in cities of 100,000 
or more is typical of the nation as a whole, 
marriages were occurring at an annual rate 
of approximately 1,900,000 during the six 
months ending March 31, 1946. (It is not to 
be expected, however, that this high level 
will be maintained throughout all of 1946.) 
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The significance of this figure may be more 
fully appreciated in the light of the fact that 
the normal number of marriages per year 
was approximately 1,350,000 in 1940 and 
1,375,000 in 1945 and will be about 1,32s,- 
000 in 1950. The estimated actual number of 
marriages for the period 1940-45 is as fol- 
lows: 1,596,000 in 1940; 1,696,000 in 1941; 
1,772,000 in 1942; 1,577,000 in 1943; 
1,452,000 in 1944; and 1,618,000 in 1945.5 

This recent marriage boom has taken 
place in spite of the fact that there were 
several hundred thousand more married 
men in the adult population at the end of 
the war than one would have expected on 
the basis of pre-war marriage trends. Gen- 
erally favorable prospects of employment 
for returning service men, coupled with the 
psychological effect of finally being out of 
the armed forces, have undoubtedly led 
many scores of thousands of these veterans 
to marry who under ordinary circumstances 
would not have done so for at least another 
year or two. This “borrowing” of marriages 
from the future has probably accounted for 
a majority of the marriages above the nor- 
mal number during the year ending July, 
1946. 

On the other hand, the remaining mi- 
nority of the marriages above normal during 
this year can be accounted for in terms of 
remarriages among divorced persons who 
in normal times would not have been ex- 
pected to get divorced. Because the trend of 
the divorce rate per 1,000 women twenty to 
thirty-four years old has moved upward for 
several decades, it would have been regarded 
as normal for the number of divorces to have 
risen from about 255,000 in 1940 to about 
290,000 in 1945 and 310,000 in 1950. The 
actual divorce totals have climbed far above 
normal: 264,000 in 1940; 293,000 in 1941; 
321,000 in 1942; 359,000 in 1943; 400,000 in 
1944; and 502,000 in 1945. 


5 Bruce L. Jenkinson, Marriage and Divorce in the 
United States: 1937 to 1945, Vital Statistics Special 
Reports, XXIII, No. 9 (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics, September 10, 1946). 
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It should be observed here that most of 
the persons who are currently getting di- 
vorced will eventually remarry. On the basis 
of figures on the number of marriages and 
divorces in the 1930’s and the proportion of 
marriages in 1940 in which one of the per- 
sons was previously divorced, it was esti- 
mated that about 75 per cent of the di- 
vorced persons remarried eventually. There 
is reason to believe that the remarriage 
rate has been higher than that since 1940. 
The conditions which foster high divorce 
rates probably foster high remarriage rates 
also, 

At the same time that the numbers of 
marriages and remarriages have been large, 
a tremendous demand for separate living 
quarters has developed from another source. 
This source is the backlog of couples who 
forewent the establishment of a home during 
the long years of the war, or who gave up 
their separate homes when the husband was 
inducted into the armed forces. By V-J Day, 
between a million-and-a-half and two mil- 
lion couples were thus involuntarily doubled 
up as a result of the war, according to our 
estimates. 


FAMILY GROWTH, 1946-50 


It is an interesting coincidence that, as a 
result of the many forces which have been 
pushing up or pulling down the rate of fam- 
ily growth, the estimated number of families 
on July 1, 1946—just over 38,000,c00o—was 
the same as the number expected had there 
been no World War II. That .is not to say 
that all of these 38,000,000 families were as 
amply supplied with living room as they 
would have liked to be, of course. Nor does 
it mean that all family groups who desired 
separate homes had been able to find them 
by that time—dquite the contrary. It is pos- 
sible that fully half of the new housing units 
that may be constructed under a vigorously 
stimulated housing program between mid- 
1946 and mid-1950 could have been filled by 
family groups which were already formed at 
the beginning of this period but which were 
either involuntarily doubled up or crowded. 
(In actual practice, a large proportion of 
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these particular family groups would be ex- 
pected to form separate homes in older 
dwelling units vacated by purchasers or 
renters of the new units.) In the preparation 
of the estimates of the future number of 
families it was assumed that the 1940 rate 
of doubling is “normal” for the entire length 
of the period under study. To the extent 
that the doubling rate falls below the 1940 
level in future years because of improved 
economic conditions and a greatly expanded 
volume of housing construction, the future 
number of families will be expected to be 
correspondingly greater. 

On the other side of the picture, however, 
is the expected loss of many thousand ‘‘war- 
time” families that were formed or main- 
tained temporarily under the conditions 
brought about by the war and that have yet 
to readjust to postwar conditions. The proc- 
ess of breaking up these families probably 
got well under way about the time that cut- 
backs in war production had reduced the 
number of over-age workers, the number of 
workers in distant war plants who were 
keeping up a second housing unit back 
home, and the number of families in which 
both the husband and wife were employed. 

In addition to the loss of temporary 
“wartime” families, there will be still other 
factors operating to check the future de- 
mands for new homes. The marriage rate is 
bound to fall, the loss of families from di- 
vorces will increase, and the effects of battle 
deaths will have their repercussions. Each 
of these factors will now be taken up in 
detail. 

It was assumed, in making the estimates 
of the future number of families, that the 
marriage rate would fall rapidly during the 
next two years (July, 1946—July, 1948) and 
less rapidly from then until 1950, but that it 
would not necessarily fall below normal. 
True, the rate of first marriages would or- 
dinarily be expected to drop below normal, 
as a consequence of the fact that many first 
marriages have already been “borrowed” 
from the future. But this drop will probably 
be overbalanced by the continuance of a 
high level of employment, with the result 


that still more first marriages will be bor- 
rowed from the future, and by remarriages 
well above normal among persons who have 
been divorced. 

The future trend of divorces was assumed 
to be as follows: A peak in the number of 
divorce suits filed will be reached in 1946 as 
a part of the aftermath of the war, but the 
peak in the number of divorces granted (the 
figure used here) will come in 1947,’ with the 
1947 figure being only slightly higher than 
that for 1946; the number of divorces in 
1947 will be at least twice the normal num- 
ber and nearly 40 per cent as large as the 
number of marriages; after 1947 a sharp 
decline in divorces will take place, so that by 
1950 the rate will be back to normal. 

Let us examine the relationship between 
divorces and family losses. Even though 
both parties involved in a divorce may 
marry someone else later on, there is usually 
a temporary loss of a family in those cases 
where one had already existed. (Actually, 
something like 80 per cent of the couples 
obtaining a divorce had previously estab- 
lished a family.) It was estimated that dur- 
ing the current period about 70 families are 
thus temporarily lost for each 100 couples 
that obtain a divorce, and about 10 families 
per 100 divorced couples are maintained by 
persons who do not remarry. On this basis, 
perhaps nearly 700,000 families will be tem- 
porarily lost between 1945 and 1950 on ac- 
count of abnormally high divorce rates. 

The number of families that will be lost in 
the next few years as a result of war casual- 
ties is not statistically as important as some 
persons might have believed. In the neigh- 
borhood of 200,000 families, in all, are ex- 
pected to be lost from this cause. Of these, 
about one-half would have been formed by 
now, and about seven-eighths would have 
been formed by 1950. 


7 Typical of current statements on this subject is 
the following: “Judges, sociologists and psycholo- 
gists attributed the soaring divorce rate principally 
to war-time conditions, but said the peak would not 
come for at least another year.” This is an excerpt 
from an item entitled “Divorce Is a Youth Prob- 
lem,” which was reported in Marriage and Family 
Living, VIII (1946), 48. 
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FAMILY GROWTH, 1950-60 


We have seen that since 1940 the com- 
bination of events has brought us to a point 
in mid-1946 where the number of families is 
about the same as it would have been with- 
out an intervening war. Furthermore, there 
is reason to believe that the next four years 
will be marked by a rapid growth in the 
number of families, as a consequence of a 
continued high level of employment and 
active steps to ease the current housing 
shortage. Much less can be foretold about 
the forces that will be operating in the 1950’s 
to determine the rate of family growth. 

About all that we can do at this time with 
conviction is to assume that events in the 
1950’s will follow so-called normal trends. 
Basing our estimates on this assumption, we 
have arrived at the figures for 1955 and 1960 
that were cited in the summer statement 
above, to the effect that the rate of family 
growth in the 1950’s will probably diminish 
to about 400,000 per year or less, as com- 
pared with about 575,000 per year in the 
1940's. 


Those who have followed closely the cen- 
sus reports on the estimated total popula- 
tion and on the estimated number of fam- 
ilies during the war and postwar period will 
undoubtedly be impressed with two points: 
First, that growth in the total population 
has varied far less markedly from year to 
year than growth in the number of families; 
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and second, that the complexities of making 
population estimates are less numerous than 
those of making family estimates.* These 
observations would lead one to place more 
reliance on the accuracy of population pre- 
dictions. In recognition of this fact, “high” 
and “low” estimates of families were devel- 
oped for the period 1940-60 with a rea- 
sonable band of error around the “medium” 
estimates (see Table 1 above). In terms of 
percentages, this band is about twice as 
great as that around the medium population 
estimates by the end of the period (1960), 
with high and low population estimates 
chosen from the most extreme assumptions 
that are made.® It would be well for those 
who use the medium family estimates in 
forecasting future housing, marketing, and 
socioeconomic or demographic develop- 
ments to refer frequently to the range of 
error suggested by the high and low esti- 
mates. 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


® The procedure for making family estimates be- 
gan with the use of population estimates. Population 
forecasts utilized in making the present series of 
family estimates were nearly ready for publication 
by the Bureau of the Census, in co-operation with 
the Scripps Foundation for Population Research, at 
the time this paper went to press. These forecasts 
include more detailed population figures up to 1975 
and selected figures up to the year 2000. 


° The high and low family estimates are described 
at some length in the release, P-46, No. 4, referred to 
above. 


HUMAN FERTILITY IN INDIA 


KINGSLEY DAVIS 


ABSTRACT 


India’s population problem might be solved if her traditionally high fertility could be reduced. The pres- 
ent analysis assesses the possibility of such a reduction in the next two or three decades. The birth rate in the 
past shows no definite downward trend. The rural-urban differential shows no increase in the gap between 
city and country. A study of religious and caste differentials according to social status, occupation, and 
literacy shows no displacement of institutional by deliberate controls. No downward trend is imminent under 


present conditions. 


Most discussion of India is political, but 
India’s gravest problem—rapid and massive 
population growth—has no purely political 
solution. With density already great and liv- 
ing standards low, a continued increase in 
numbers means continued tragedy. The 
country already has over 400 million people 
and is adding more than 40 million each dec- 
ade. Such growth arises from extremely 
high fertility, coupled with declining mor- 
tality. Since migration offers no possible 
solution, and since economic development 
cannot indefinitely provide for increasing 
numbers, the alternative to a calamitous 
rise in the death rate is a decline in fertility. 
The present analysis therefore centers on 
the future birth rate. It undertakes to 
measure the magnitude and trend of the 
Indian birth rate; to study the rural-urban, 
class, and religious differentials; and above 
all to evaluate the prospects for an early 
decline. 


HISTORY OF THE BIRTH RATE 


The well-known inadequacy of Indian 
vital statistics makes it necessary to esti- 
mate the number of births by some method 
largely independent of the vital statistics. 


‘India’s general demographic situation is de- 
scribed in the writer’s paper, “Demographic Fact 
and Policy in India,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, XXII (July, 1944), 256-78, reprinted in 
Demographic Studies of Selected Areas of Rapid 
Growth (New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1944). 
See also S. Chandrasekhar, The Population Problem 
of India (New York: New York University, 1944); 
and A. V. Hill, “Health, Food, and Population in 
India,” Jnternational A fairs, (January, 1945), 
40-50. 


Using survival rates from life-tables con- 
structed by differencing consecutive cen- 
suses, one can work back from the children 
aged o-9 in each census to the number of 
births that must have occurred during the 
decade prior to the census. Comparing these 
estimated births with the number of regis- 
tered births, one gets a correction factor by 
which the registered births for each year in 
the decade can be raised. The results are 
shown in Chart I, with the estimated death 
rate. 

The observer will note in Chart I that, 
since 1921, mortality has declined notice- 
ably while fertility has fallen only slightly if 
at all. This increasing gap between births 
and deaths accounts for the huge growth of 
Indian population during the last twenty- 
two years. 

The estimated rates suggest two conclu- 
sions: 

1. The Indian birth rate is among the 
highest in the world but is what one might 
expect in a backward country under the 
dominance of a Western power. Egypt has 
for 1939 an estimated rate of 47, Palestine 
for 1931-35 an estimated rate of 49, Puerto 
Rico for 1942 a recorded rate of 40, and 
Mexico for 1938 a recorded rate of 44.” 

2. Both the reported and the estimated 
birth rates show some slight evidence of de- 
cline after 1917. If the estimates are more 
accurate in the latter decades, the down- 
ward trend may be a little greater than it 

K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, “Trends, 
Determinants, and Control in Human Fertility,” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, CCXXXVII (January, 1945), 114-15. 
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appears to be; yet, even so, it would be very 
slight, far smaller than the fall in the death 
rate. The picture is one of prevailingly high 
fertility, somewhat lowered mortality, and a 
growing rate of natural increase. 

Tt would not do to extrapolate the present 
trend, partly because of possible errors in 
the figures and partly because of the absence 
of any certain “trend.” It is better to study 
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India’s three largest cities has a lower fer- 
tility than its surrounding region. During 
1921-31, for instance, the reported births 
per 1,000 women aged 15-39 averaged 119 
for the three cities in question, whereas the 
provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras 
(without these cities) averaged 154. 
Because comparisons based on recorded 
births are not reliable in India, it is neces- 
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the differentials in fertility to see what light 
they may throw on future expectations. 


RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENTIALS 


In India, as in other places, the cities 
manifest a lower fertility than the country. 
The difference is apparently not so great as 
that found in advanced Western countries, 
but it is nonetheless substantial. Further- 
more, the larger the city, the lower the fer- 
tility. Since in Western countries a decline 
in fertility has generally begun in the cities 
and then spread to the country, the presence 
of rural-urban differentials in India suggests 
that a similar process may be occurring 
there. 

Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras.—Each of 


sary to check this finding by other, inde- 
pendent measures of fertility. One such 
measure is the ratio of children o-4 to 
women 15-39—a child-woman ratio. When 
this measure is employed, it appears that in 
1931 the three largest cities averaged only 
506 children per 1,000 women in the speci- 
fied ages, whereas the three provinces, with- 
out these cities, averaged 735. In 1941 the 
data indicate an analogous disparity. 
Perhaps infant mortality is worse in the 
city, so that the child-woman ratio exagger- 
ates the rural-urban differential. On the 
other hand, the enumeration of children 
under 5 may be better in the city—a circum- 
stance that would minimize the differential. 
Since the biases appear to run in opposite 
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directions, one may assume, until further 
evidence comes to light, that the child- 
woman ratio is a fair index of relative fer- 
tility. This being accepted, the data with 
respect to the three largest cities and their 
environs indicate a substantial difference be- 
tween rural and urban birth rates. 

Cities by size.—A fertility differential ex- 
ists not only between rural and urban areas 
but also between larger and smaller cities. 
In general, as measured by the child-woman 
ratio, reproduction varies inversely with size 
of city. In the census of 1931, for example, 
age distributions were reported for gg cities 
and in 1941 for 26 cities. When the child- 
woman ratio is computed for these cities, the 
results shown in Table 1 appear. The only 
exceptions to the inverse relation between 
size of city and size of ratio are found in the 
second and third categories for 1931 and in 
the third and fourth for 1941. But neither of 
these cases seriously alters the general pic- 
ture, especially since a sampling error is pos- 
sibly involved. The smaller the city in India, 
the less likely it is to have a published age 
distribution; consequently, the smaller the 
size in Table 1, the smaller the representa- 
tion of cities with the requisite data. 

It seems evident from Table 1 that the 
essential breaks are, on the one hand, be- 
tween the giant cities and the lesser ones 
and, on the other, between the lesser cities 
and the rest of India. Between cities of inter- 
mediate sizes (i.e., from 25,000 to 500,000) 
the differences are not very pronounced. 

The explanation of rural-urban differences. 
—0On the basis of existing evidence it seems 
impossible to explain the inverse correlation 
between reproductivity and urbanism in 
India. It is quite possible that, because the 
laboring classes in the cities are notoriously 
attached to their village homes, pregnant 
women, or women with one or more small 
children, are sent back to the country by 
their husbands. It is also possible that wom- 
en in the larger cities use contraception to a 


3 Since the data for 1931 and 1941 are not com- 
parable, Table 1 should not be construed as showing 
any time trends; it should be read vertically rather 
than horizontally. 
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greater degree than their more rural com- 
patriots. These hypotheses cannot now be 
tested. However, there is one aspect that 
can be examined—namely, whether or not 
widowhood and nonmarriage have anything 
to do with the differential. Later on it will 
appear that the taboo on widow remarriage 
is one of the main explanations of caste 


TABLE 1 


CHILD-WOMAN RATIOS BY SIZE 
OF CITY, 1931-41 


1931 1941 
Aver- Aver- 
Size oF CITIES age age 
Num- | chila- | | chita- 
ber of ber of 
Wom-| ..... Wom- 
Cities Cities 
an an 
Ratio* Ratio* 
500,000 plus........ 3t | $23 4t | 545 
100,000 to 500,000..} 33§ 666 II 621 
50,000 to 100,000..} 45 649 3 665 
Below 50,000....... 18|| | zor 8 621 


_, "Obtained by adding all the children within the class of 
cities, totaling all the women 1 5-39, dividing the latter into the 
former, and multiplying by 1,000. 

t Calcutta includes only Calcutta 
the 24 parganas. The latter are includ 
the smaller cities. 


¢ Includes two new cities for this class (Delhi and Ahmada- 
bad), but not Madras, for which data were lacking. 


§ There are a few other cities with over 100,000 population, 
but no complete age distribution for them could be found. 


|| These by no means comprise all the cities and towns below 
50,000 but only those for which age distributions could be found. 
Only two of them are below 25,000. 


{ The ‘‘Rest of India’’ necessarily includes, as well as rural 
areas, all those cities and towns not specifically treated in the 
rural sections. —— for it are obtained by subtraction. That is 
one reason why the fertility ratio for the ‘‘Rest of India’’ in 1941 
is so much lower than in 193r. 


roper, not Howrah and 
as separate units among 


and religious differentials. Is the same true 
of the rural-urban pattern? 

The figures presented in Table 2 show 
that the differentials between the classes of 
cities are just as great when the ratio of chil- 
dren to married women is taken as when the 
ratio of children to all women aged 15-39 is 
used. Also, the ratio of widows to married 
women in the specified ages does not vary 
consistently with size of community. Final- 
ly, although the proportion of single women 
tends to be somewhat larger in the cities 
than in the country, the size of this group is 
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so small in any case that it can have no 
marked effect on fertility. Presumably, 
therefore, the apparently lesser fertility of 
the cities cannot be explained in terms of 
nonmarriage. 

The trend of the rural-urban differential. — 
Is there a time trend in rural-urban differ- 
ences? This question must be explored if the 
hypothesis that the cities are initiating a 
decline in the birth rate is to be tested. 

In order to discover a trend, the analysis 
of rural-urban differentials was carried back 
as far as the data would allow—to 1801. 
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but the conclusion seems safe that the cities 
have not inaugurated a sharp decline in the 
birth rate of India. Their effect on the rest 
of the country, if any, has not been ac- 
celerating. To be sure, the proportion of 
people living in cities has grown. In 1891 the 
percentage in places over 5,000 was 9.4, and 
in 1941 it was 12.8. In so far, then, as ur- 
banization continues it will have some slight 
effect in decreasing India’s total fertility; 
but there is apparently no extra diffusion, 
no multiplier effect, that intensifies the in- 
fluence of cities beyond their natural growth 


TABLE 2* 


CHILD-WOMAN AND OTHER RATIOS BY SIZE OF CITY, 1931 


CHILDREN 0-4 PER | 


1,000 WOMEN 


CHILDREN 0-4 PER | 
} 1,000 MARRIED | 


WOMEN 15-30 Wipows | SPINSTERS 


Size or Cities | PER 1,000 | PER 1,000 
| | | Marrrep | MArrrep 
Per Cent | Per Cent | Women WomeEN 
Ratio of “Rest Ratio of “‘Rest | 
of India’”’ | of India’”’ 
500,000 plus. . | 523 68 | 620 68 | 125 61 
100 , 000-500, 000 | 666 87 | 806 88 | 114 | 95 
§0,000-100,000..... | 649 | 84 | 795 | 87 | 135 | go 
Below 50,000. ... 701 or | 845 90 
Rest of India... . | 770 100 918 100 | | 56 


* Computed from Imperial Table VII, ‘‘Age 


Sex, and Civil Condition,’”’ in the provincial volumes of 


the Census of India, 1931. This table is usually divided into two parts, the first dealing with districts and 


states; the second, with cities. 


Surprisingly enough, as Chart II shows, the 
figures reveal no trend at all. The differences 
between city and country and between cities 
of different size remained about the same 
over the whole period from 1891 to 1941. 

The data used are not all they should be,‘ 


4 In the 1931 census the age data were “smoothed” 
before publication, whereas in 1941 they were not. 
This, in addition to the fact that the 1941 age re- 
ports are for samples only and do not cover the en- 
tire country, makes it impossible to compare ratios 
between different age groups in the two censuses. 
The child-woman ratios for 1931 and 1941 are com- 
parable neither with each other nor with those of 
previous censuses. Because extra numbers were ar- 
bitrarily taken from the 5-9 group and placed in the 
©-4 group in 1931, Chart II suggests that the ratio of 
children to women rose slightly in all classes of com- 
munity in that year, but no such conclusion is war- 
ranted. 

It should be noted also that in Chart II “Rural 


as time goes by. In short, the rural-urban 
and intra-urban differentials do not indicate 
an imminent decline of general fertility in 
India. 


India” is really all of India exclusive of the cities 
used in our calculations. Since India is 89 per cent 
rural anyway (1931), India outside the major cities 
is rural. Since in 1941, however, fewer cities are in- 
cluded in the sample, “Rural India” for that year is 
less rural than in previous years, which is one reason 
why the ratio for “Rural India” takes such a sharp 
dip in 1941. 


5 Using a slightly more sensitive measure, a “cen- 
sus reproductivity coefficient,” A. J. Jaffe found a 
substantial rural-urban differential in Bengal in 
1881. He did not follow this up with an attempt to 
determine a trend in this area. He did present his- 
torical data on four countries. In two of them, Swe- 
den and the United States, he found a noticeable in- 
crease in the rural-urban differential over several 


HUMAN FERTILITY IN INDIA 


CLASS AND CASTE DIFFERENTIALS 


Differences of fertility as between one 
caste, or class of castes, and another would 
be expected on a priori grounds. The Brah- 
mans, for example, have long been regarded 
as less fertile than the rest of the population; 
indeed, they have steadily diminished as a 
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But such differences in fertility are hard to 
prove empirically because births are not 
registered by caste of parent. Reliance must 
therefore be placed again on indirect meas- 
ures, primarily on age returns. 

In 1931, as in previous censuses, a general 
table was published giving major castes by 
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RURAL AND URBAN CHILD-WoOMAN Rat10s IN INDIA, 1891-1941 


proportion of the total Hindu population 
despite an infiltration from other castes of 
persons who manage to pass as Brahmans.° 


decades. In England and Mexico the evidence was 
not conclusive. His data suggest that our finding in 
India is different from that characterizing the his- 
tory of most modernized nations and thus help to 
confirm the point being made in the present paper 
(see “Urbanization and Fertility,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XLVIII [July, 1942], 48-60). 


6 Census of India, 1931, XXVIII (Travancore), 
Part I, 369. 


age and civil status. The age breaks are 
peculiar, but they do allow the number of 
children aged o-6 and the number of women 
14-43 to be obtained. Thus a child-woman 
ratio can be computed, and, though it dif- 
fers from the ratio used above with reference 
to cities, it is equally satisfactory. Since the 
census also gives occupation and literacy by 
caste, it becomes possible to study differen- 
tial fertility by social status, occupation, 
and literacy, using castes as the units in each 
case. 


CITIES 100,000-500,000 
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Social status—Computing the child- 
woman ratios for major castes and grouping 
them according to social status, one gets the 
figures shown in the third and fourth col- 
umns of Table 3. The trend is not perfect, 
however, for the “Common” castes have a 
higher fertility ratio in each case than the 
“Exterior.” (Perhaps both the Exterior and 
Tribal groups report children less complete- 
ly than do the other groups.) But among the 
caste Hindus themselves the inverse relation 
between social position and fertility seems 
to hold. It must be kept in mind that the 
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married women. The higher the widow ra- 
tio, the lower the general ratio of children to 
women. When the widows are excluded, the 
resulting ratios of children to married 
women exhibit much smaller differences. It 
appears, then, that the primary, though not 
the sole, cause of the lower fertility of the 
upper castes is the fact that a greater pro- 
portion of their women of reproductive age 
are withdrawn from motherhood by the 
taboo on widow remarriage. 
Occupation.—An attempt was also made 
to discover fertility differentials by occupa- 


TABLE 3* 
CHILD-WOMAN RATIOS OF CASTES CLASSIFIED BY SOCIAL STATUS, 1931 
o~6 Widows per 
Caste Status Number Combined —— Married | 1,000 Married 
of Castes Population Women | > 
Women } Women 
14-43 
14-43 | 
I 13,628,000 746 967 235 
Other omnes 5 4, 244,000 779 1,021 233 
7 19,154,000 815 982 149 
Common ° 21,862,000 876 1,052 | 127 
Exterior 7 25,968,000 849 I 033 137 
| 5,522,000 872 1,075 119 


* Computed from Census of India, 1931, I, Part II, 158-87. The standing of caste Hindus other than Brahmans 
was determined by consulting the relevant literature. A few mistakes may possibly have been made, although in gen- 


eral the classification of ‘‘Other aristocrats,’’ ‘‘Better,’ 


’ and ‘‘Common’’ should be fairly accurate. In the case of the 


other three one man, Exterior, and Tribal—the standing is given directly in the census data. The castes 


dealt with are 


indu only. The Tribals are diverse aboriginal peoples in remote parts of India. 


¢ This group does not include the Rajputs because the Rajputs include a high proportion of Muslims. 


castes were the units of calculation, and that 
it was the castes, not individuals, that were 
grouped according to social status, as in the 
cases of occupation and literacy presently to 
be mentioned. 

The fourth column of Table 3 brings out a 
striking fact—namely, that the differentials 
are greater between the general ratios (col- 
umn 3) than between the marital ratios 
(column 4). In fact, the whole tendency to- 
ward an inverse ratio between social status 
and fertility seems to be sharply curtailed 
when only married women are taken into 
account in computing the child-woman 
ratio. 

The clue to this fact lies in the last col- 
umn, which gives the ratio of widows to 


tion. As a preliminary step the percentage of 
each caste who were engaged in given occu- 
pations had to be computed, because the 
“traditional” occupation was not a suf- 
ficiently accurate characterization. 

When the average child-woman ratios 
were found for castes falling in broad occu- 
pational categories, the differentials, as ex- 
hibited in Table 4, were not so striking as 
those by social status, but they were never- 
theless observable. The trading and profes- 
sional castes, along with owners and tenants 
on farms, had the lowest general ratios, 
while artisans and the group embracing field 
laborers, wood-cutters, raisers of livestock, 
fishermen, and hunters had the highest gen- 
eral ratios. 


| 
| 
| 
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When the married women alone were 
used, the differences between the child- 
woman ratios of the various occupational 
groups virtually disappeared. Again the ex- 
planation seems to lie in the widow ratio. 
The latter is high for those occupational 
groups having a low general fertility; so 
that, as in the case of social status, it appears 
that the occupational groups having a low 
fertility accomplish this result, at least in 
part, by refusing to let their widows re- 


scavengers, is not easy to understand. How- 
ever, in view of the unsatisfactory character 
of Indian occupational statistics and the 
consequent vagaries of the sample, it is sur- 
prising that the table exhibits as much con- 
sistency as it does. As in the case of social 
status, the occupational differentials run 
counter to the distortion that might result 
from census deficiencies. This fact strength- 
ens the inference that there are occupational 
differentials along expected lines. If more 


TABLE 4* 
CHILD-WOMAN RATIOS OF CASTES CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATION, 1931 
Children o-6 | Cuildren Widows 
Occupation of Majority of Number Combined per 1,000 po ees per 1,000 
Caste Members of Castes Population Women Ww . Married 
omen 
14-43 Women 
14-43 
5 5,607,000 771 1,016 IgI 
2 2,586,000 789 1,032 227 
2 1 ,608 802 1,038 149 
13 50,164,000 817 990° 157 
Owners and tenants. ........... 5 22,103,000 754 951 107 
Field laborers, etc.f............ 3 17,021,000 873 1,020 118 
Servants, scavengers, etc.§........ 6 8,966,000 818 1,012 129 
Artisans|| 4 7,601,000 869 1,052 132 


* Ratios computed from Census of India, 1931, 1, Part II, 158-87. Occupational groupings are derived from the summary and pro- 
vincial volumes of the census. The occupation of a caste was judged to be that actually, not traditionally, practiced by a majority of 


the caste members. 


t The Agriculturalists include the Brahmans but not the Rajputs. The Brahmans, of course, are a very special group. If they are 
omitted, the three ratios for the Agriculturalists, reading horizontally, become 843, 998, and 131. If the Brahmans are omitted from 
owners and tenants, the figures for this special agricultural group become 767, 926, and 142. 


t Includes wood-cutters, raisers of livestock, fishermen, and hunters. 


§ Includes menials, washermen, and barbers. 


|| Includes bamboo workers, tailors, potters, carpenters, woodworkers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, etc. 


marry. In fact, the widow ratio seems to 
have more of an effect on the differentials 
between occupational groups than on those 
between status groups. 

Though not so sharp as one might like, 
the occupational differentials run along the 
lines that could be expected. The agricul- 
tural peoples apparently have a higher fer- 
tility than the trading and professional 
classes, and within the agricultural category 
there is a sharp distinction between the 
owners and tenants, who have a low fer- 
tility, and the field laborers, etc., who have a 
high fertility. The figure for the artisans, as 
compared with laborers and servants and 


precise returns were available, the picture 
would probably be clearer but substantially 
the same in general outline. An analysis of 
detailed figures from the United Provinces 
for 1931 shows essentially the same kind of 
differentials. Perhaps the most striking fact 
exhibited by Table 4 is the role of widow- 
hood as a cause of the differentials. 
Literacy—In addition to social status 
and occupation, literacy was also used as a 
basis for grouping the castes and computing 
average child-woman ratios for each group. 
Fifty-seven castes, with a total population 
of nearly 107 million, were included in the 
tabulation. The results, as shown in Table s, 
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indicate that the general child-woman ratio 
is inversely correlated with literacy. The 
highest ratio, that for castes with only o-1 
per cent literate, is more than a tenth 
greater than the lowest ratio, that for castes 
with 15 per cent or more literate. 

The ratio of children to married women, 
however, shows no correlation with literacy 
whatsoever; and, as in the other cases, the 
explanation seems to lie mainly in the dif- 
ferential prevalence of widowhood. In gen- 
eral, the proportion of widows is greater 
when literacy is greater. In fact, the highest 
widow ratio (for castes over 15 per cent 
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somewhat diminished reproduction. When 
the castes are grouped by social status, by 
occupation, and by literacy, this inverse cor- 
relation is found. The correlation is probably 
greater and more regular than that shown in 
the tables because the bias attributable to 
poor enumeration of children and to child- 
hood mortality would in all probability be 
against this type of differential. 

So crude are the data that the exact de- 
gree of differential fertility along class lines 
remains unknown. Only its direction seems 
clear. Also, any attempt at causal analysis is 
fraught with difficulty Perhaps some of the 


TABLE 5* 


Per Cent Literate Number Combined 
by Caste of Castes Population 

15 22,662,000 
S-14.. 7 17,239,000 
4- 8 17,435,000 
21,726,000 
20 27,812,000 

57 106 , 873,000 


Children o-6 ildren o Widows Spinsters 
Per 1,000 — per 1,000 per 1,000 
Women ferried Married Married 
Women 
14-43 Women Women 
14-43 
782 I ,030 220 99 
800 1,012 187 78 
808 980 138 75 
831 1,007 143 7° 
869 1,029 | 120 64 


* Computed from Census of India, 1931, 1, Part II, 158-87, 449-70, 521, 535. In some cases it was necessary to refer to provincial 


volumes in order to secure the required data. Only castes predominantly Hindu are included. 


literate) is nearly double the lowest ratio 
(for castes less than 2 per cent literate). 
Since few women aged 14-43 are single— 
only 6.2 per cent for Hindu women tn com- 
parison with 12.8 per cent widowed—the 
differential fertility ratios must be attrib- 
uted mainly to the varying proportions of 
widows in the literacy categories. The pro- 
portion of single women is, like the propor- 
tion widowed, greater in the upper grades of 
literacy, but the differences are not so sharp 
as those with respect to widows. Nonmar- 
riage and nonremarriage therefore seem to 
offer a complete explanation of the differen- 
tials in the general child-woman ratios. 
Summary on class differences.—In so far 
as the child-woman ratio measures fertility, 
there is a strong indication that a high socio- 
economic status in India is associated with 


differentials are attributable to the rural- 
urban difference mentioned earlier; but this 
factor appears to be negligible, because the 
castes in our sample are nearly all pre- 
dominantly rural. Of the class factors dis- 
cussed (status, occupation, and literacy), it 
is hard to say which is the most important. 
The number of castes in the sample is not 
great enough to permit a tabular analysis 
that will hold two factors constant. Cer- 
tainly, since the Indian social system is so 
hierarchic in principle, the three factors 
should be heavily intercorrelated. By way of 
an attempt to weigh them, the castes falling 
into each social status were spotted on a 
graph, the y axis of which was literacy and 
the x axis the child-woman ratio. Thus, so- 
cial status was held constant in a crude way. 
On this basis no connection could be dis- 


CHILD-WOMAN RATIOS OF CASTES CLASSIFIED BY LITERACY, 1931 
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covered between literacy and the child- 
woman ratio. The cases, however, are too 
few on each status level to reach a definite 
conclusion. One must be content to say that, 
as might be expected from a knowledge of 
Hindu society, general social status is prob- 
ably, though not certainly, more important 
than either literacy or occupation in deter- 
mining a caste’s fertility. 

One fact that can be brought into the 
analysis is the ratio of nonmarried to mar- 
ried women. In each case it has turned out, 
roughly, that the higher the widow ratio the 
lower the child-woman ratio for a caste, and 
the same holds for the less important ratio 
of single women. This being true, it follows 


dying out and the deliberate controls are 
hardly yet started. This conclusion is but- 
tressed by the lack of trend, as previously 
noted, in the rural-urban differential. 
Religious differentials—As is well known, 
the Muslim population of India has been 
steadily gaining in proportion to the total 
population whereas the Hindu population 
has been steadily losing. Also, the propor- 
tion of so-called Tribal people has remained 
fairly constant. In Table 6 the percentage of 
the Indian population represented by each 
of these three groups from 1881 to 1941 is 
given. Part of the Muslim gain is possibly 
due to conversion, but, since relatively little 
conversion has apparently occurred in mod- 


TABLE 6* 


PER CENT OF TOTAL INDIAN POPULATION IN EACH OF 
THREE RELIGIONS, 1881-1941 


1881 1891 IQOL 1QII 1921 1931 
Hindu. 75.1 74.2 72.9 71.7 70.7 70.7 69.8 
Muslim 20.0 20.4 21.9 22.4 23.2 23.5 24.3 
eee ees 2.6 3-3 9 3.2 3.0 2.3 2.3 


* Computed from the religion tables in each of the censuses. 


t Because of a change of classification in the 1941 census, many persons who would formerly have been enu- 
merated as Hindu were classified as Tribal. This resulted in only 65.5 per cent of the population being reported as 
Hindu on that date and as many as 6.5 per cent being reported as Tribal. Consequently, it was necessary to estimate 
the number who would have been classified as Hindu and as Tribal in 1941 according to the old definition. 


that when this factor is eliminated by relat- 
ing children to married women only, the dif- 
ferentials become greatly reduced (as with 
social status) or disappear entirely (as with 
occupation and literacy). 

The influence of nonmarriage leads to an 
important conclusion—namely, that the dif- 
ferential fertility in India is not due so much 
to the deliberate control of reproduction by such 
means as contraception, but to its indirect con- 
trol through such institutional means as the 
nonmarriage of widows. This conclusion 
leads to a further inference: the existing dif- 
ferentials do not in themselves point to an 
early decline in Indian fertility; for, if the 
controls are indirect and institutional, it will 
probably take a long time for these to be 
abandoned and for deliberate controls to be 
adopted. Indeed, fertility may increase 
while the institutional controls are gradually 


ern times, this could hardly be the sole ex- 
planation. Indeed, any conversion of Hindus 
to Mohammedanism is probably more than 
balanced by the conversion, or infiltration, 
of Tribals into the ranks of Hinduism. The 
Tribals have steadily lost great numbers to 
the Hindus, Christians, Muslims, and 
Sikhs, probably in the order named. There- 
fore, it is remarkable that the Tribals have 
so well retained their percentage of the total 
population. Mortality, too, is probably 
greater among the Tribals; as between the 
Muslims and the Hindus there is no evi- 
dence, scanty in any case, that there is any 
significant difference in this respect. It 
seems necessary to assume, then, that the 
more rapid growth of the Muslims as com- 
pared with the Hindus and the relative con- 
stancy of the Tribal proportion are due to 
superior fertility. 
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This hypothesis can be tested statistical- 
ly. Unfortunately, however, the reported 
births are of little use; for they are not regis- 
tered according to the religion of the parent. 
Also, it is not safe to compare the reported 
birth rates of Muslim districts with those of 
Hindu districts because differences of regis- 
tration, as well as other factors, would bias 
the results to an unknown extent. So, as in 
the case of rural-urban and of class divi- 
sions, the registered births throw little light 
on religious differentials. Reliance must 
ence more be placed on child-woman ratios 


TABLE 7* 
CHILD-WOMAN RATIOS BY RELIGION 
AVERAGE FOR THREE CENSUSES 

IQII, 1921, 1931 


Children o-4 Children o-4 
per 1,000 
Married 
Women 
9-90 Women 
15-39 
Zoroastrians........... 388 735 
Buddhists............. 698 932 
....... 741 966 
808 1,023 
All religions....... .. 705 844 


* Computed from Census of India, 1931, I, Part II (1911), 
44-46, 51; (1921), pp. 46-48, 56; (1931), pp. 121-23. 

—in this case the relation of children o—4 to 
women 15-39. 

The average child-woman ratios for the 
three censuses, 1911, 1921, and 1931, are 
indicated for the main religious groups. 
These differences are such as one might ex- 
pect. The Zoroastrians, or Parsis, and Jains 
are at the top of the social scale. The Sikhs 
and Christians, on the other hand, have re- 
cruited heavily from the lower ranks of 
Hindu society and presumably from the 
younger age groups. The Tribals are primi- 
tives with presumably the reproductive be- 
havior of most aboriginal groups. 

As in the case of the class differentials, 
the main explanation of the religious dif- 
ferences is to be found in the widow ratio. 
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Those religious groups that permit a greater 
amount of widow remarriage have, appar- 
ently, a higher general fertility. In other 
words, the ratio of children to married 
women shows smaller differences than the 
ratio of children to all women of the specified 
ages. 

Primary interest centers on the Muslim- 
Hindu differential, not only because these 
groups are the center of religious contro- 
versy in India, but also because together 
they make up 94 per cent of the Indian 
population. Here again the rate of widow 
remarriage is important in explaining the 
fertility differential. As is well known, the 
Mohammedan religion does not forbid the 
remarriage of widows whereas the Hindu 
religion does. Although the Indian Muslims 
have to some extent acquired the Hindu 
prejudice in this matter, they have not fully 
incorporated it into their way of life, as 
proved by their lesser proportion of widows.’ 

One way to measure the influence of 
widow marriage on Hindu-Muslim fertility 
is this: Suppose that in both religious groups 
the proportion of widows, aged 15-49, 
among all females were the same as that in 
the United States in 1930. Suppose, further, 
that all the Indian widows eliminated by 
this supposition were remarried and had the 
same fertility as other married women in 
India. This assumption will enable us to cal- 
culate the number of births that would be 
added and hence to estimate the percentage 
by which fertility would be raised in each 
religious group.® From 1901 to 1941 the per- 


7Some of the difference in proportion widowed 
may possibly be due to greater Hindu mortality, but 
there is no reason to think that any but a small frac- 
tion of it might be thus explained. 


8 It may be objected that to take the American 
percentage of widows as the basis of calculation is 
too severe a test because of the difference in mor- 
tality between the two countries. There is some truth 
in this, but it should be recalled that the sex ratio in 
India is more masculine than in the United States— 
105 as against 99 in 1930-31, for ages 15-39. Further- 
more, polygyny is still practiced in India to some ex- 
tent. Finally, to take some other country for com- 
parison—say Bulgaria—would simply decrease the 
percentages for both religions; it would not elimi- 
nate the proportional difference between the two. 
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centage increase would be as shown in 
Table 8. 

In this calculation the initial birth rate 
for the two religions is assumed to be the 
same. Actually, as the evidence previously 
cited shows, the Muslim fertility is higher 
than the Hindu fertility. An important 
question, therefore, is this: Is the difference 
in the degree to which the two religions per- 


TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE BY WHICH THE 
BIRTH RATE OF HINDUS AND 
MUSLIMS WOULD BE RAISED IF 
THE PROPORTION OF WIDOWS 
WERE THE SAME AS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930 


Census Date Hindus | Muslims 
16.2 
18.9 12.2 
15.2 10.3 
13.4 7.6 

Average....... 16.4 10.7 


* The figures for 1941 relate to a sample 
which includes some 41 per cent of the Hindu 
women and 71 per cent of the Muslim women. 


mit widow remarriage the sole cause of the 
difference in actual fertility? The answer is 
no, because the difference in actual fer- 
tility is too large to be thus explained. If, for 
example, Hindu and Muslim fertility is 
measured in terms of the ratio of children to 
married women only, thus ignoring widows 
altogether, the Muslim figure remains 
higher. Table 9, which gives for 1891-1941 
the Muslim ratio as a percentage of the 
Hindu ratio, shows that the Muslim child— 
married-woman ratio has long been at least 
108 per cent of the Hindu, whereas the 
Muslim child—all-women ratio has long been 
at least 112 per cent of the Hindu. The mar- 
gin between the two columns of Table 9 rep- 
resents the margin contributed by the 
greater rate of widow remarriage among 
Muslims. This margin, however, accounts 
for only a third of the difference between the 
two religious groups. At present it seems 
difficult to explain the other two-thirds. 


CONCLUSION 


With a birth rate of about 45 and a death 
rate of about 34, India has a substantial 
natural increase and consequently a rapid 
population growth. Such rapid growth in a 
country already poor and densely settled 
cannot fail to be a handicap in the drive 
toward modernization, industrialization, 
and an increased standard of living. There- 
fore a crucial question must be asked: Will 
fertility be brought down in time to avoid 
either a disastrous growth of population or a 
calamitous rise in the death rate? The pres- 
ent paper has reluctantly reached a negative 
conclusion, based on the following facts: 


1. The birth rate appears to have re- 
mained at a very high and almost constant 
level since 1881, when fairly reliable esti- 
mates became possible. Only since 1917 has 
it shown the least sign of declining. Even this 
decline is questionable, and in any case is far 
less than the decline in the death rate. 


TABLE 9* 


PERCENTAGE WHICH MUSLIM CHILD-WOMAN 
RATIO CONSTITUTES OF HINDU CHILD- 
WOMAN RATIO, 1891-1941 


Percentage Percentage 
with Respect with Respect 
to Ratio of to Ratio of 
Children to Children to 
All Women Married Women 
Aged 15-43 Aged 15-43 
114.3 108.6 
119.6 II5.1 
114.1 110.0 


* Compiled from Census volumes. 


2. A consideration of rural-urban dif- 
ferentials during half a century indicates 
that the cities have not yet, as in some other 
countries, inaugurated a general decline in 
the birth rate. The rural-urban differentials 
are certainly present and are correlated with 
size of city, but they have not increased in 
fifty years. 
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3. An analysis of caste fertility on the 
basis of social status, occupation, and liter- 
acy shows that in India, as in most other 
countries, fertility is inversely correlated 
with social position. But the explanation 
does not apparently lie primarily in the use 
of contraception by the higher castes, as a 
Westerner might expect, but rather in the 
fact that nonmarriage, especially in the form 
of widow celibacy, is much higher in the 
upper classes. 

4. The religious differentials also demon- 
strate the role of nonmarriage in controlling 
the Indian birth rate. The superiority of 
Muslim and Tribal fertility over the Hindu 
is due in part to their greater toleration of 
widow remarriage. 


It follows from these considerations that 
Indian fertility, though very high, is not the 
highest in the world. Nor does it approach 
the theoretical maximum allowed by biol- 
ogy. It is controlled to a considerable degree 
by indirect, institutional, nondeliberate cus- 
toms, such as the taboo on widow remar- 
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riage. The presence of such institutional 
controls does not suggest that fertility will 
decline soon in India. On the contrary, there 
is a possibility that under Western influence 
their effect will likely be lessened because 
some of them seem objectionable to modern 
opinion. Some compensation may arise from 
the tendency, under Western influence, to 
postpone marriage, but this may not equal 
the effect of greater liberality with reference 
to widows. At anyrate,no sharp decline in the 
birth rate can be expected until deliberate 
control through contraceptive means is in- 
augurated. Today there is no real evidence 
that such methods are being adopted by any 
large section of the population. It may take 
considerable time for such controls to dis- 
place the indirect kind now being uncon- 
sciously practiced. All told, the melancholy 
conclusion is reached that an early decline 
of fertility in India seems unlikely unless 
rapid changes not now known or envisaged 
are made in Indian life. 


OFrFIcE OF POPULATION RESEARCH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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A HINDU MARRIAGE IN BENGAL 


D. N. MITRA 


NEGOTIATIONS 


Negotiations for marriages in a Bengali 
Hindu family start either directly or in- 
directly. In the former case a party of 
friends and relatives acting in behalf of a 
boy and one in behalf of a girl approach each 
other, usually through common friends and 
relatives; in the latter case, marriage- 
brokers or matchmakers—men and women 
—are engaged. The former are called 
ghataks and the latter ghatkis in Bengali. 
Both ghataks and ghatkis are usually il- 
literate and belong to the lower strata of 
society. There are, however, a few respect- 
able and literate ghaiaks. These match- 
makers supply information about a few boys 
to the guardian of a girl and about a few 
girls to the guardian of a boy; and, in most 
cases, they bring together both the parties. 
A few offices or organizations are also in 
existence for the negotiations of marriages; 
and, like the marriage-brokers, they put the 
guardians of the boys and girls in touch with 
each other. In all these cases, out-of-pocket 
expenses are to be paid; and, in the event of 
a successful negotiation, a certain fee or 
honorarium must also be paid. Matrimonial 
advertisements have been of late very much 
in vogue; and they are very interesting to 
read. 


SEEING THE BOY AND THE GIRL 


The next step is the “showing of girls and 
boys.” A party of persons acting in behalf of 
a boy will go to see the girls and a party in 
behalf of a girl will, similarly, see the boys. 
Formerly, the final selection of a boy or a 
girl depended upon the men of the family. 
But, for some time past, it has become com- 
mon for the women relatives, acting for the 
boys, to see the girls. The procedure is for 
the men to see the girls first and to select 
one or two or more; then the women will see 
the girls one by one, and they may either 


finally select one or reject them all. A girl 
has thus to appear for selection or rejection 
several times before the persons—male or 
female—representing a boy. But a boy has 
also to appear more than once before a girl’s 
party because the male party in each case 
divides itself into groups—one group fol- 
lowing the other. In some cases the boy, 
with his friends and relatives, goes to see the 
girl provisionally selected by the men and 
the women; and the final selection rests on 
him. But he is not allowed to talk freely with 
the girl, and sometimes he goes incognito. 
He should be satisfied with her appearance 
and with the words spoken by her in answer 
to the questions of others of the party. 


A GIRL HAS TO FACE AN ORDEAL 


It is an ordeal both for the boy and for 
the girl to appear before a party. But nat- 
urally it is a greater ordeal for the girl. She 
has to be dressed in her very best clothes, and 
she must put on jewelry to add beauty to 
her appearance; the jewels, in many cases, 
are borrowed. She is repeatedly warned by 
her family to walk slowly, to bow down her 
head before the party, to sit properly, and 
to answer their questions very mildly. Any 
smartness on her part may be regarded as a 
disqualification. Questions may be put to 
her by the members of the party to test her 
knowledge in a variety of subjects. It re- 
minds me here of the ordeal of a girl-gradu- 
ate who had to appear before the male party 
of a boy. After she was asked her name (and 
this is generally the first question put to a 
girl), she was asked what the results were of 
each of her examinations. She replied with 
all courtesy and mildness. She was then 
asked to write a few lines in both English 
and Bengali on any subject she liked. She 
complied with the request (or order) with 
all possible humility. The next questions 
were whether she knew music, needlework, 
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painting, cooking, etc., and in each case her 
reply was in the affirmative, and samples of 
her needlework and painting were immedi- 
ately produced before the party by her 
guardians. She was then asked to play on an 
organ and to sing a song. This she did most 
gracefully. Then a youngster of the party 
asked her whether she knew dancing. This 
question was too much for her and exceeded 
the limits of her patience. She took an al- 
together different attitude and said very 
promptly in reply: ‘““My mother has said, 
‘I have taught you everything except 
dancing, which your mother-in-law will 
teach you.’” With these words she left the 
room in disgust. The negotiations at once 
were discontinued. 


DOWRIES AND PRESENTS 


The final selection of a boy and a girl 
does not necessarily end in their marriage. 
The question of “dowries and presents” 
then comes in. Ordinarily it is the most im- 
portant question and on its settlement the 
final marriage depends. The dowries and 
presents consist of cash, jewelry for the 
girl, presents such as dining-room, drawing- 
room, bedroom, and office furniture, silver, 
clothes, shoes, a car and a house, and what 
not! A valuable watch must be presented to 
the boy—no matter if he is a business man 
and possesses half-a-dozen watches. A list 
of dowries and presents is prepared. The 
items, of course, vary with parties according 
to their means, and the list is sometimes 
modified, omitting some items altogether. 
There are instances when the cash part of 
the dowry is demanded only to enable the 
boy’s party to meet all the expenses of the 
marriage, and the rest is left to the discre- 
tion of the girl’s party. In some cases no 
cash is demanded, but a demand for the rest 
is made. There are a few cases where no de- 
mand whatever is made and there is no talk 
about it between the parties. But generally 
these marriages take place in wealthy fam- 
ilies and the boy’s party knows very well 
that, without any demand, dowries and 
presents will flow in abundance. A girl of 
poor complexion and of inferior features 
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may be selected through the strength of 
dowries and presents offered by her party. I 
knew of a highly educated and cultured 
man who used to say: “I have not married 
my wife but have married her wealth.” I 
was told by a high official, in charge of the 
training of the newly recruited officers to the 
civil services, that he could negotiate mar- 
riages for them at a cost varying from 
6,000 to 12,000 rupees (and these were pre- 
war prices), according to the different 
grades of service. And these prices were the 
minimum. I have two daughters to marry. 
Both of them are graduates, are good look- 
ing, and possess many accomplishments. I 
am, on principle, opposed to giving any 
dowries according to the prevailing market 
rates and demand. Nor can I afford it. I 
published two advertisements in the press. 
In the one I did not mention anything about 
the dowry and in the other I added: “No 
proposals with demand for dowry will be 
entertained.” In response to the former I 
received a large number of letters and to the 
latter the number was only five—three of 
which were from widowers. This shows 
clearly in which direction the wind blows. 
Presents at the time of marriage are not 
the only ones that will be expected. They 
are to be given—though on a smaller scale— 
on the occasion of each festival in future 
years. 


BRIDE AND GROOM 


It will appear from the above that the 
boy and the girl to be wedded do not re- 
ceive much consideration. Their wishes are 
seldom ascertained; they are thrust upon 
each other. They have no chance of knowing 
a bit of each other’s nature, temperament, 
sentiments, feelings, or aspirations. But 
men and women of the older school are 
strongly in favor of this agelong custom. 
They say that marriages according to the 
old custom are much happier than those 
effected by the direct approach of boys and 
girls. They cite instances and quote statis- 
tics in support of their view. Their chief con- 
tention is that during the most plastic and 
emotional period of life a boy is not sound, 
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sober, and well balanced enough to choose 
the right partner for his life; and the same 
thing is also said about a girl. They go on to 
say that a young man may be attracted by 
the beauty and appearance of one girl, by 
the high educational attainments of an- 
other, by other accomplishments of a third, 
etc. And ultimately he may choose the 
wrong one. The same remarks also apply to 
a girl. It is therefore safer and better to 
leave the matter to the saner judgment of 
the guardians of each. In this connection, 
horoscopes of the boy and of the girl are 
generally consulted to ascertain whether the 
match will be a happy and peaceful one. If 
the horoscopes do not agree, negotiations 
cease, in many cases, in spite of the desira- 
bility of the match. They will not take into 
consideration that, in spite of the agreement 
of the horoscopes, many marriages have 
been unhappy. 


CEREMONIES 


The Pucca Dekha (the final seeing of the 
girl and of the boy), the Gaye Halud (be- 
smearing the bodies of the bride and bride- 
groom with a thick solution of turmeric), the 
marriage proper, and the Ful Sajya (the 
first night on which the husband and the 
wife are allowed to meet freely and to spend 
the night together) are the chief items. The 
first ceremony takes place a few days or 
even a month or two before the marriage. 
On this occasion the boy’s party will come 
to the girl’s home, will see the girl again and 
will give her a valuable present of jewelry. 
The priests will be there and they will bless 
the girl with dhan and doorba (grains of 
paddy and dub grass). Others who are pres- 
ent and senior to the girl will similarly bless 
her. Refreshments will then be served. The 
same procedure also takes place in the case 
of the boy. The next ceremony, i.e., the 
Gaye Halud, will take place in the boy’s 
house: first a thick solution of turmeric is 
smeared on the body of the boy by the 
women and a little of it, taken from his 
body, is sent to the girl’s home to be 
smeared on her body. With it presents— 
various articles of food (raw and cooked), 


clothes, etc.—are sent. A number of men 
carry the presents, and they are to be fed 
and paid baksis, or pour boire. The mar- 
riage usually takes place after sunset on a 
night very auspicious for the purpose. The 
bridegroom goes to the bride’s home accom- 
panied by the family priest, his father or 
guardian, relatives, friends, etc. He must 
fast the whole day. Similarly, the bride and 
her father or guardian also fast. At the time 
of the marriage the bridegroom must put on 
a special kind of dhuti made of silk, and he 
must have a bare body—even if it is a winter 
night. He will put on a fopor (a helmet made 
of pith and mica). The girl will also put on 
special clothes of silk. The priests of both 
the parties will chant mantras before the 
deity and a fire. The fire should be fed with 
ghee and parched rice. The essence of the 
mantras is that before the deity and the fire 
the boy will promise to maintain the girl and 
the girl will promise to be loyal and faithful 
to the boy for life. But in nine out of ten 
cases they do not understand the true im- 
port of the mantras, as they are in Sanskrit. 
The girl’s father also takes part in the pro- 
ceedings. He gives away the girl. There is 
also a short comic ceremony in the course of 
which the girl squats, with her eyes closed, 
on a small plank of wood. She is lifted by 
four members of the family, and is carried 
around the boy seven times. At the last 
round she is raised high so that she can see 
the boy face to face as he stands. She is then 
asked to open her eyes in order to see the 
boy clearly, and the boy is asked to look at 
the girl. While they look at each other they 
are covered with a sheet of cloth so that 
nobody else can view their seeing each other. 
At this time garlands are exchanged. This 
ceremonyis called the “Union of Four Eyes.” 
After the marriage, the bride and the bride- 
groom are taken to a well-decorated room— 
called Basar Ghar—where they are given 
refreshments. Here the womenfolk rule. The 
whole night is spent in music and exchange 
of jokes. The next day, after more cere- 
monies, the bridegroom, escorted by some 
members of his family, goes with the bride 
to his home, taking with them their clothes 
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tied in a piece of linen. After the arrival at 
his home they must attend more ceremonies, 
after which they are separated from each 
other and are not allowed to see each other 
until the next night. 

On the next night the Ful Sajya cere- 
mony is held. The husband and wife spend 
the night together on a bed decorated with 
flowers. The bride wears ornaments made of 
flowers, and the room must be well deco- 
rated. On this night presents, articles of 
food, etc., are sent by the girl’s family. This 
is in exchange for the presents sent on the 
occasion of the Gaye Halud ceremony by the 
boy’s family. Usually, on this night, the 
Bow bhat ceremony is also performed. The 
essence of the ceremony is that the dow, i.e., 
the bride, feeds the members of the family 
and other relations with bhat (cooked rice). 
The bow remains on a cushion in a deco- 
rated room, gorgeously dressed and wearing 
all her jewels. Those who are invited are 
taken to that room in groups and they give 
her presents. She is not allowed to speak to 
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anyone but will accept the presents from 
each with a namaskar (bowing her head 
with her arms on her forehead). The menu 
of the Bow bhat, like the menu of the dinner 
given at the girl’s place on the night of the 
marriage, is rich indeed, and it is an expen- 
sive affair. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 


There are instances—although very few 
compared with the magnitude of the evil— 
where young men are definitely opposed to 
the acceptance of dowry and have married 
without taking any dowry; in some cases 
they have married girls from very poor fam- 
ilies. Similarly, young girls are rising to the 
occasion and have taken an attitude of op- 
position to marrying if dowry is demanded. 
Love marriages are also taking place, but, in 
most cases, these are intercaste marriages 
and not in accordance with the agelong 
Hindu custom. 


CALCUTTA 
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A HINDU WIFE 


D. N. MITRA 


In the following article I propose to give a true pen-picture of my deceased wife, who represented more 
or less a Hindu wife of a middle-class Bengali family of the present time. 


I was married on August 4, 1914. (Mark 
the date please.) My wife was then about 
fifteen years of age and I was about twenty- 
five. She died on March 13, 1945. We, 
therefore, spent about thirty-one years of 


_ married life together. According to our cus- 


tom I had no opportunity of meeting her 
before our marriage. My father and my two 
elder brothers selected her for me. A friend 
of mine, however, accompanied them and I 
got from him some idea about her appear- 
ance. And that was considered enough for 
me in those days. My mother was not alive 
then, and the opinion of the other women of 
the family was, therefore, not seriously 
sought in the negotiation. 

We met each other for the first time on 
the night of our marriage but, strictly 
speaking, that was a meeting of the “four 
eyes” only. Though we spent the whole 
night in the Basar Ghar after the marriage 
there was no conversation between us. In 
the presence of the other women in the room 
(and that is the custom) she felt too shy to 
talk to me and I felt the same way. Our first 
meeting, therefore, took place in our house 
on the third night of the marriage, i.e., on 
the night of the Ful Sajya. 

The bride stayed in our family on this 
occasion for about a week or so, as is the 
general custom. As a bow (bride) she had to 
be very cautious about her movements, her 
conversation with others,and even about her 
own comforts and conveniences. She was 
required to wear a veil almost all day. In 
every respect she was supposed to act ac- 
cording to the instructions of the elder 
women of the family. And she had not even 
the freedom to talk to her own people when 
they visited her, without the sanction of the 
authorities. She was escorted everywhere— 
even from one room to another. In a word, a 


bow has to undergo a “‘jail” life during this 
period. And she is considered an ideal bow if 
she looks up to the “jailer” and obeys her 
instructions in the minutest details. My 
wife adapted herself wonderfully, as other 
brides do, to the new environment and acted 
as the “most obedient servant” to all—old 
and young—in the family. And, naturally, 
she became a favorite with all, especially 
with my father who, having selected her, took 
a special pride in such a good-natured bow. 

I had practically no opportunity of meet- 
ing her during the day because, according to 
the agelong custom, that would have been 
regarded as shameful behavior both on her 
part and on mine. I had to wait until about 
midnight, when she would stealthily come to 
my room, avoiding the eyes of all then 
awake. Similarly she had to leave the room 
very early in the morning, before anybody 
else was awake. The later a bow retires and 
the earlier she rises and comes out of her 
bedroom, the higher will be her reputation. 
Considering her age, she was a fully devel- 
oped girl with plenty of common sense, 
humor, and zest. She knew Bengali well and 
possessed a fair knowledge of the world 
about her. She was familiar with all the 
household work of a Bengali Hindu family, 
and with music too. But music was not then 
regarded as an accomplishment for a girl. 
She, therefore, concealed this accom- 
plishment from those who did not 
like it. Apparently she had obtained a 
good all-round training from her parents. I 
had, therefore, no grounds to regret my 
father’s selection. As I have mentioned, we 
parted from each other after a week or so 
and with very great reluctance on both 
sides. But it could not be avoided; the cus- 
tom had to be observed. 

She went away with her parents to the 
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upcountry station where her father was a 
judge. I went to her house during the 
Pujahs in October of the same year and 
stayed with her for another week. Although 
that was the second occasion on which we 
had met, we felt as if we were very well 
known to each other—the reason being that 
we had become very friendly through our 
letters, which were so numerous and so 
heavy in weight that it was the talk of all 
our relatives. Such a quick exchange of let- 
ters between a newly-wedded couple was 
not looked upon with favor in those days by 
most orthodox men and women; but we did 
not waver an inch from our correspondence 
and continued it with a vengeance until the 
last. She was not a bow in her father’s house, 
thank God! She was, therefore, free to come 
and talk to me during the day, also, though 
with some hesitation lest anybody of the 
older school might make some uncharitable 
remarks about her conduct. But fortunately, 
at the time, there were no others in the 
household except her parents, who were 
very liberal in this respect; and her mother 
used to ask her to give me her constant com- 
pany. And I, being a stranger to the family 
and to the home, was completely in her 
hands. She was my friend, philosopher, and 
guide in the place. She had four more sis- 
ters—two elder and two younger—and an 
elder brother who was then in England being 
educated. That was practically our “honey- 
moon.” 

A year and a half rolled by before she 
came to live with me at my station in East 
Bengal with our first child—a handsome, 
healthy, and bonny girl. She realized from 
the moment of her arrival that she was not 
a bow there but was the mistress of the little 
house, and she was not at all slow to assume 
her position as such. She wore no veil there. 
She was quite free about her movements and 
conversation with me and others. She ar- 
ranged the house according to her own plan 
without waiting for my consent. She was a 
responsible mother, too, and knew very 
well how to bring up a child. She looked af- 
ter all the domestic work and did not con- 
sider it worth while to look to me for any 
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instructions about work in the house. 
Though there was a cook, she always pre- 
pared one or two dishes herself; and I could 
not prevent her doing so, because cooking is 
symbolic to Hindu girls. She had a sewing 
machine and a harmonium too. She used to 
make most of the clothes for the child and 
for herself and did not feel shy about playing 
on the harmonium. Reading a daily paper in 
Bengali was almost a passion with her. And 
she discussed the important items of news 
with me every evening. She was not slow to 
make friends with all kinds of people, rich 
and poor, and she became one of the most 
prominent members of the Mahila Samity 
(Ladies’ Association) there, of which the 
wife of the district magistrate was the presi- 
dent. 

After her arrival I was not required to 
bother myself about any item of household 
work. And the house looked cleaner, things 
were kept in their proper places and were 
handy. Above all, the food was better. It is 
said that girls are more intelligent than boys 
and that they have a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility than do boys of the same age; a 
Hindu wife may perhaps substantiate this 
view. It is strange how she plays her role 
with a husband about double her age, im- 
mediately after the wedding. 

My wife was, unlike the majority of 
Hindu girls of her age, very bold and cour- 
ageous and used to live alone with the child 
for the greater part of the month because I 
was then a touring officer and had to tour 
extensively. I remember that, in the course 
of a single year at that time, I spent 319 
days on tour, and a member of the Indian 
Civil Service—then a subdivisional officer, 
now a judge of the Calcutta High Court— 
observed that it was not fair to my young 
wife. But I could not help it. I even had to 
leave her alone, to go to my work in the in- 
terior, when she was sick or when the child 
was sick. But she did not mind it and used to 
say that she was competent to look after 
herself and the child during my absence. In 
her opinion, even at that age, my work was 
the chief consideration. 

She was required to stay with my people 
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at home from time to time and her stay 
there used to last for months together; this, 
also, is a custom prevailing among us. And 
there she was again a bow—restrictions on 
her being, however, less than those which 
existed when she was newly wedded. These 
restrictions are being relaxed gradually with 
the age and time. They, however, vary ac- 
cording to the culture and rationality of the 
members of different families. But a bow is 
always and everywhere a bow and she has to 
behave accordingly, complying with the re- 
strictions of each family. She cannot be so 
free as she is while staying with her husband 
outside the family. The restrictions were not 
very rigid in our family—probably due to 
the absence of my mother. My wife was 
clever enough to please the members of my 
family by not committing such actions as 
were not liked by them. For example, she 
would not wear shoes in the presence of the 
elders, though she did not stir without them 
while staying with me. She used to bathe 
early in the morning and then enter the 
storeroom in the kitchen. She would not 
take any food before the elders had partaken 
of it. She would go to have a dip in the holy 
water of the Ganges with other women of 
the house, though she did not like an open- 
air bath. She would take the dust off the 
feet of the priests, though she did not be- 
lieve in its efficacy. She used to blow the 
conch-shell in the evening and would place a 
burning pradip (a lamp made of earth) at 
the foot of a éulshi plant, which can be seen 
in almost all Hindu houses. She would not 
leave the house without a male escort. 

A Hindu wife develops wonderfully a 
sense of responsibility, a culture, a rational- 
ity, and an outlook on life; and she gradual- 
ly becomes the guiding spirit of the family. 
With advancing age she commands respect 
and confidence from all; and nothing im- 
portant is done without her consent. 


My wife developed these qualities re- , 


markably well for the reason that she came 
of a very cultured family; and in my family 
too, as stated before, the agelong customs 
were not so strictly observed. There was 
also another reason: that was her stay with 


me in a station away from the family, where 
she could get proper scope to develop her 
initiative, courage, rationality, and sense of 
responsibility. There were none of the older 
school to consult for instruction and guid- 
ance; and one meets the challenge of cir- 
cumstances. 

She believed in God but not in the wor- 
ship of the many deities of the Hindus, an 
attitude which she had acquired from her 
father. At the same time she would not 
show any disrespect to our deities. On the 
other hand, she would attend the most im- 
portant Pujahs and would bow down her 
head before the deities. She could not, how- 
ever, neglect the agelong customs of offering 
Pujahs and fasting on certain auspicious 
days of the year which are observed for the 
good of the husband and children. 

She had not a bit of caste prejudice in her. 
She would eat food prepared by other castes 
or communities, provided that it was clean 
and that the cooks were clean too. But she 
would not keep a Moslem cook in the family, 
because of the guests. Untouchability was a 
word which was not to be found in her dic- 
tionary. But she would not make a parade of 
all these things just to show that she did not 
adhere to the agelong customs. 

Strictly speaking, she did observe Pur- 
dah, but she would move about freely, even 
in trams, buses, etc., with an escort, and 
used to do the shopping herself. She enter- 
tained my friends, including the Europeans 
that I introduced to her, even during my 
absence. She would take food with them at 
the same table. She attended many parties 
with me, and, unlike the average Hindu 
woman of her time, she would not change 
her clothes and take a bath, on her return, 
before entering her own rooms. 

She was a wonderful nurse. It seemed as 
if she were born in the atmosphere of nurs- 
ing. She was a mother of ten children and, 
though there were serious illnesses in the 
family, she nursed the sick on each occasion 
unaided. It used to evoke the admiration of 
medical men. She was a different person 
then, with a prayerful mind always. 

She was very brave and bold from her 
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earlier days. She used to travel alone with 
her children from East Bengal to the up- 
country and she knew very well how to 
handle the railway authorities, railway 
porters, and gharry wallahs. She was also 
very good at packing for a railway journey. 
The proverbial storms and floods of Eastern 
Bengal and even the air raids in Calcutta did 
not create any panic or fear in her mind. 
She would take all possible measures for 
safety and then say “God is over head.” 
She was looked upon as a source of courage 
to all of us. During the air raids a servant 
asked her one day, “Mother, why are you 
looking so depressed today? If you look like 
that how can we muster courage?” She 
smiled her usual smile, and that was enough 
to comfort him. 

She was of a very mild and genial tem- 
perament. She was never harsh or hard to 
the children. She never rebuked them with- 
out a smile. She was equally sweet to all, old 
and young, and she was, therefore, an at- 
traction to them. And this is why there 
was a perpetual flow of visitors to her at all 
hours of the day. Even in illness she used to 
be dragged to a marriage or any other festi- 
val in the houses of her relatives, because 
without her there was no joy. It is most 
painful to think that her last illness was ag- 
gravated by a most unkind pressure by one 
of her relatives to attend a marriage in his 
family. 

She had no university or so-called higher 
education, but she was educated enough to 
follow world politics and problems, and, 
until the last moment of her consciousness, 
she was anxious to know about the events 
and the course of the war. She was con- 
fident of victory but, alas, did not survive to 
see it. She taught all the children at home 
until they attained school age. She was a 
source of inspiration to me in all my work 
and she used to take an active interest in it. 
Due to pressure of work it was not always 
possible for me to give her the help and com- 
pany I should have given, and my friends 
used to complain about it. When I wanted 
to know her feelings about it, she smiled and 
said, “A wife should be proud of her hus- 
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band’s work and not of his company at the 
sacrifice of his work.” 

She was very conscious of and sensitive 
about her self-respect and any harsh word 
used to tear her heart to pieces. But she 
would never utter a single word in protest. 
And we misunderstood her very greatly in 
this respect—I, especially, did. 

She was not accustomed to worrying 
much about the future and was happy and 
content in the present. Her thought was: 
“We cannot change yesterday, that is clear. 
Nor begin tomorrow until it is here. So all 
that is left for you and for me, is to make 
today as sweet as can be.” But ordinarily a 
Hindu wife is not of.this nature and tem- 
perament. She thinks: more of the future 
than of the present and is anxious to make 
provision for the former. It looked as if my 
wife was not attached to anything very 
seriously. She exhibited no display of love or 
affection toward her children or husband. 
Unlike ordinary Hindu wives she was not 
fond of jewelry or expensive clothes, but 
insisted on clean clothes. 

She loved to be in the midst of her rela- 
tives and, even at the cost of her health, she 
loved to visit them. She loved the village 
life and the village folk and was fascinated 
by flowers and music. She used to behave 
like a child, particularly when she stayed 
with her parents; and they were very fond 
of her. She died like a child in her father’s 
arms at his home, and she carried her forty- 
six years very lightly. Her mother had died 
about two years before. 

We held divergent views on many mat- 
ters, and sometimes she used to yield to mine 
with sweetness, but sometimes she did not. 
In certain matters, too, she was very ob- 
stinate and there was unpleasantness be- 
tween us many a time. But that used to be 
temporary. With all my faults she loved me 
intensely and with all her faults I loved her 
deeply. This is what is called a “holy 
union,” and this holy union is wonderfully 
brought about ina Hindu couple eventhough 
the parties had no chance of meeting each 
other before they were wedded. 
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ABSTRACT 
Facing crises like those of the sg ep neither the Greek nor the Roman civilization was able to survive. 


The modern Western world, unli 


e its cultural predecessors, has developed the essentials of a system of 


familial values and preserved them despite their detachment from the real situation. If the family is to en- 
dure, the literate minority must assume responsibility for inculcating family doctrine in the social conscience 


of the masses. 


The Western family is rapidly approach- 
ing its third violent crisis. The climax will 
be reached before the end of this century. 
It will be reflected in extremely high rates 
of all the symptoms of family decay— 
divorce, childlessness, disloyalty of family 
members to each other, and the unwilling- 
ness of many persons to burden them- 
selves with families. Even heterosexuality 
itself will be challenged. This development 
of antifamilism will be associated with a 
changed system of social relations in which 
more and more human behavior will be 
based on willed contract, compulsion, and 
temporary selfish interest rather than on 
family feeling and the voluntary willingness 
of persons to carry on their daily social 
duties. 

This crisis will be the third such mani- 
festation of mass disregard of the family in 
Western society. The first occurred be- 
tween 450 and 250 B.c. in Greece and the 
second among our Roman forebears between 
A.D. 300 and 550. Many thoughtful persons, 
surveying the present development, have 
been led to ask the question whether fami- 
lism can persist. Is familism worth while? 
Does the family system have within itself 
recuperative forces to help combat the 
present widespread antagonism to it? Cer- 
tain despondent persons today openly ques- 
tion the desirability of bringing children into 
this “brave new world.” Others dream of a 
world such as that depicted by Aldous 
Huxley in which the necessary children will 
be incubated and brooded like poultry. A 


* This is a summary of several chapters of a forth- 
coming book, The Failure of the Family, to be pub- 
lished in 1947. Little or no documentation is used. 


few, an increasingly smaller few, shut them- 
selves up in the world of the family, hoping 
that this system which has always func- 
tioned in the past will continue to do so. 
Often unthanked and even “persecuted” by 
the world at large, these few carry on the 
burdens of civilization. These have the 
hostages to fortune, as Bacon said, and are 
not, like the others, free and mobile persons. 

I have chosen to examine the “con- 
science” of the Western world to learn 
whether our previous experience with mass 
family disruption can tell us anything of the 
probability of a revival of familistic faith. 
Has there been an evolution of moral and 
social doctrine sufficient to meet the forces 
attacking the family? 

The term “social conscience” is being 
used here in the sense illustrated by J. H. 
Breasted in his Dawn of Conscience. When 
absolute and universal standards of right 
and wrong about the family become ac- 
cepted, and the people come to believe that 
these rules and standards of behavior are 
immortal and the basic requisite of civiliza- 
tion, we have a period of conscience and can 
speak of the “dawn of conscience.” 

We can note, first of all, that higher 
civilization has been associated with the 
broad acceptance of systems of family faith. 
The rites of Confucianism, a familial moral 
system, marked the advent of the Far 
Eastern peoples into civilization. Since 
then, regardless of the minor fluctuations 
in Chinese cultures, the cultivation of the 
family and high civilization have clung to- 
gether. The same may also be said of the 
Hindu peoples since Valmiki’s Ramayana. 
They have seemed to achieve and retain a 
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position in higher civilization because of 
the concurrent emergence of their great 
civilizations and a clear-cut and, thus far, 
inextinguishable familial doctrine. Some- 
what similar developments appear to have 
taken place in the Near East among the 
many different mixtures of civilizations 
bounded on the west by the Egyptians and 
on the east by the Persians. All these groups 
have had a highly developed conception of 
universal family mores. 

As a matter of fact, familial conscience 
and that which we call modern civilization 
(of the last five thousand years) have been 
connected closely in a causal sense. Similar- 
ly, deviants and retrogressions in civiliza- 
tion have been associated with the disrup- 
tion of the family. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem is to find out if the social 
conscience regarding the family in Western 
society has evolved or developed and if, al- 
lowing for temporary fluctuations, this de- 
velopment or evolution has been progres- 
sive. This is different from the question of 
the evolution of the family itself. It could 
also allow for great periods of deviation of 
fact from ideal. For instance, from the 
sixth to the ninth centuries of our era the 
ideal of family life in the social conscience 
was the domestic type picture in the writ- 
ings of Augustine. According to his codifica- 
tion of the moral and social ideal, husband 
and wife, parent and child, were one. But 
over and above the domestic institution all 
men were brothers. In spite of this ideal, we 
know the peoples were actually ruled by 
clan or kin organizations larger than the 
domestic family; and the unity of spouses, 
of parents and their children, depended al- 
most entirely, when publicly challenged, 
upon whether this unity served the clans. 

We also notice the opposite situation to- 
day. Despite the present “moral idealiza- 
tion” of the family, a few dollars and the 
absence of protest will sever almost any 
family unit on the grounds of any one of 
many real or fictitious allegations. 
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What we are examining here is not the 
family itself but the virility of its moral 
ideal. We are trying to determine whether 
there will be a resurgence of an effective moral 
or social conscience with regard to the 
present decay of the family. 


LACK OF FAMILY CONSCIENCE AMONG 
THE GREEKS 


When we speak of historical memory, 
Western life begins with the Greeks. Thus, 
it is of critical importance to this analysis 
to examine Greek society in an effort to 
learn whether there developed in it a per- 
manent moral conscience regarding family 
life. The answer is not difficult to find be- 
cause the vital documents necessary in de- 
picting family conditions among the Greeks 
are available today for the full course of that 
civilization—from Homer to the cynical 
satirist Lucian of Samosata. 

From about 450 to 250 B.c. the Greek 
family system decayed, at first gradually 
and then, as in modern times, with great 
rapidity. What attitude was taken toward 
this decay by the more thoughtful among 
the Greeks? 

The Greeks noted the decay of their fam- 
ily system but apparently did not under- 
stand its seriousness. With but few excep- 
tions, the leaders who observed this decay 
participated in it themselves. The serious 
Plato worried about it and tried to plan an 
ideal society in which it could be prevented. 
Aristophanes, the dramatist, displayed their 
degeneracy in front of the people as much in 
remonstrance as for entertainment. He even 
appears in character in one of his plays to 
point out that he had not, unlike most, been 
seducing young boys. Except for a few— 
Polybius, for example—all the prominent 
Greeks participated in the national riot. 
Isaeus, the legalist, made the breakup of the 
family an argument to win suit over posses- 
sion of property by his clients. Demosthenes 
used the family situation of his time as a 
means of defending male prostitution simply 
because the accused, whom he was defend- 
ing, was one of his political colleagues. 
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Fundamentally, from the time of Pericles to 
that of Plutarch—a five-hundred-year pe- 
riod from 450 B.C. to A.D. 100—no note- 
worthy defender of the family appeared 
among the public figures of Greece. Their 
sole contribution to Western family con- 
science was merely that of observing their 
experience and recording its disastrous con- 
sequences. 


THE HIGHER ROMAN CONSCIENCE 


The Roman world wondered why it had 
become dominant over the Mediterranean 
in the face of the older, richer, more civi- 
lized, and theoretically stronger cultures of 
Greece and North Africa. The answer was 
given them by Polybius, born a Greek but 
adopted as a Roman. Following the histori- 
cal tradition of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, and having immersed himself in 
the logic of the “causal” analysis of Plato 
and Aristotle, he wrote a sociological history 
which has had a profound influence on 
Western civilization. Polybius described the 
decay of family life among the Greeks and 
attributed the supremacy of Rome to its 
strong familial system leading to a fine 
commonwealth and to unselfish devotion to 
public affairs. It was indeed Polybius who 
fixed the belief in Western society that the 
preservation of the family is the first pre- 
requisite to the continuation of a civiliza- 
tion. 

This idea seems to have found acceptance 
in Rome. Thus, family sociology was one of 
the earliest of the special social sciences in 
Western civilization. It was preceded, in 
fact, only by history and the general com- 
bination of the social sciences in the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian schools. We no longer 
have the earliest books, although we know 
the names of many of the authors, the laws 
or reforms they proposed, and the actions 
and beliefs concerning the family of some of 
their prominent followers, such as Julius 
Caesar, the dictator, and Augustus, the first 
Roman emperor (Suetonius Augustus lxxxix, 
Dio Cassius Roman History lvi). 

Thus, when the Roman family began to 


decay—as it did rapidly in the civil wars 
before the Empire, during the first century 
preceding the birth of Christ—the Roman 
family conscience, in contrast to the Greek, 
had noted the symptoms of this decline, 
diagnosed its causes and results as well as 
its meaning for their great civilization, and 
suggested a remedial program. This was the 
so-called Julian legislation, a series of pro- 
found modifications of the Roman social 
system, seeking to preserve, protect, pro- 
mote, and extend marriages, parenthood, 
childbearing, and family life in general. 
The measures require a large volume for ex- 
planation and elucidation. Fundamentally, 
their aim was to make the Romans keep the 
family by requiring marriage, parenthood, 
and family life as first requisites to social, 
legal, political, and other success in the Em- 
pire. 

During the first hundred and fifty years 
the Julian reforms were ruthlessly enforced, 
often to the discomfort of the leisure class 
who wanted to avoid family ties and to let 
the common people be the proles, or child- 
bearers. When these measures, because of 
the lack of a sound educational and propa- 
ganda system as well as for other reasons, 
proved unpopular with the masses, they 
were found incapable of enforcement. The 
Roman family system finally wilted, just as 
ours is doing now, with identical symptoms 
and the same inevitable social conse- 
quences. 

The Christians, who had become the 
dominant force in the Empire after A.D. 300, 
felt that the cult of the family should result 
from religious persuasion. Many of them 
were also convinced during the next two 
centuries that the world was too frightful 
and cruel to survive. Judgment day, they 
were certain, was soon coming! Penalties 
against celibates and childless persons did 
not fit into their scheme because many of 
them wanted to turn completely away from 
a life of the senses and to devote themselves 
entirely to asceticism. Consequently, they 
repealed the Julian legislation between A.D. 
325 and 350. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 


The Christians, however, soon were not 
satisfied to leave the family entirely to ex- 
hortation. Scarcely twenty-five years after 
penalties against celibacy and childlessness 
had been removed from Roman legislation, 
the early leaders, under the guidance of 
Basil, began an elaborate series of private 
legislation against neglect of the family. 
These regulations differed from the Julian 
laws in that they were enforced by the 
church, applied only to members, and were 
more extensive than any single system of 
penalties under Roman law. The family 
code of Basil dealt with every action— 
abortion, desertion, abandonment of chil- 
dren, adultery, sexual irregularities of all 
types (sodomy, homosexuality, bestiality), 
mistreatment of marriage partners, dis- 
respect to parents, neglect of children— 
which the religious leaders considered “un- 
familistic’”’ or sinful. 

Later many of these family regulations 
codified by Basil were taken up by the em- 
perors and made into public law. Generally 
the emperors were more strict and severe 
than the church and inflicted whipping, 
castration, or the death penalty for flagrant 
abuses. (The description of the treatment of 
two alleged adulterers in the first letter of 
Jerome makes one cringe.) This was con- 
trary to Christian ideas. Christians wanted 
lighter punishments which gave the individ- 
ual a chance to repent, reform, and be par- 
doned. One of the influences of the church 
on later Roman law was to lighten its 
severity. 

However, all these reforms could not 
seem to hold the family together sufficiently 
to preserve the civilization.? After the sack 
of Rome in A.D. 410 and the writing of The 
City of God by Augustine in 427, things ap- 
peared to become worse and worse. By the 
time we get a new and clear picture of 
European society’ the Romans are largely 
under barbarian tribal rule with a family 


*See Augustine, City of God; Salvian, On the 
Government of God. 


3 Gregory of Tours, History. 
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organization and law much cruder than any 
envisioned either by the church or by the 
Roman emperors. The society still had the 
ideal of the Christian family, that of mar- 
riage with proles, fides, and sacramentum as 
the normal state for the adult. This was 
launched into the Middle Ages by the last 
of the early Church Fathers, Isadore of 
Seville. By the time of Gregory of Tours 
murder had no penalty if the victim had left 
no family to avenge him. 

This situation lasted for many centuries, 
sometimes getting better and sometimes 
worse. In the meantime, the social con- 
science of the Middle Ages envisioned the 
domestic family anticipated by Augustine, 
Isadore, and Thomas Aquinas. Gradually 
the ideal became more and more the reality 
until, for several centuries, first Western and 
then Eastern Europe became increasingly 
domesticated. The development of social 
conscience regarding the family and its 
fixation in Western tradition was amazing. 
To read modern works on the “‘mind of the 
Middle Ages,” one would think that there 
were no family problems then. To read the 
discussions of problems in canon law, one 
would think there was nothing else but 
family life in the Middle Ages.‘ 


THE MODERN CONSCIENCE 


Ever.since the Reformation and at an 
increasing rate, the modern individualistic 
or atomistic family has replaced the do- 
mestic family which dominated Western Eu- 
rope from the twelfth century gn. The ques- 
tion is whether this has been a change in the 
actual family, in the ideal of the social con- 
science, or in both. In the leaders of this 
modern change the reality has moved from 
the ideal, as happened in the Middle Ages, 
only in an opposite direction. The ideal or 
social conscience regarding the family is 
still with us, largely unchanged from its 
codification by the Christian philosophers in 
late Roman days. 

Space is not available here to give in de- 
tail all the different schools of thought from 


4See the sponsalia controversy regarding mar- 
riage from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries. 
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the leaders of the Reformation through the 
eighteenth-century rationalists and the 
nineteenth-century evolutionary philoso- 
phers to the modern family sociologists. 
However, all of them have paid sincere 
tributes to the ethical ideal of the family. 
In this respect the modern change differs 
distinctly from the earlier crises in Greece 
and Rome. The Greeks recognized the 
breakup of their family system and seemed 
to think that the new “unfamilistic” system 
was “better” than the old. This is typically 
suggested in the case Against Neaera, in 
which Demosthenes congratulates the for- 
tunate Greeks for having at least two 
heterosexual alternatives to supplement 
child-bearing. The Romans recognized the 
breakup of their family system, but they 
never claimed that the family was getting 
better. Rather, they seemed to feel that 
newcomers in the Empire would furnish the 
manpower, whereas the Roman would enjoy 
himself without the difficulties of family life. 
This is most typically illustrated by state- 
ments of Plutarch on the ludicrousness of 
parenthood among the Romans, by the 
sixth satire of Juvenal, and by the attitudes 
of the wealthy Romans described in detail 
by Ammianus Marcellinus. 

In the modern period the breakup of the 
family system has thus far been accom- 
panied by a psychological reaction entirely 
new for Western society. It is being achieved 
by secrecy and fiction, false hypotheses, 
misinterpretation of history, and exagger- 
ated piety, seemingly on the theory that 
beyond us, as an external and constraining 
social force, there is a permanent system of 
social values which must not knowingly be 
violated. 

Modern man marries, divorces, and re- 
marries ad infinitum. He seeks to secure an 
ethical sanction (church wedding) for each 
new liaison. This is announced as the perfect 
and ideal achievement to last unto eternity. 
In Greece such a person would have had one 
marriage if it suited his fortune or if, per- 
chance, he might have had a temporary 
wish for children. His other arrangements 
(with hetaerae, meretrices, or homosexuals) 


would have been arranged publicly, merely 
as conveniences, and without the slightest 
pretext that he was thereby “improving the 
family.” In Rome, the same person might 
have followed several courses: He (1) might 
have followed the Greek pattern, (2) re- 
mained an avowed celibate with changing 
liaisons, or (3) married or remarried within 
the loose concubinatus form which was pure- 
ly private and involved no ethical or social 
sanction. At least, he would have made no 
boasts that he was improving himself, mar- 
riage, or the family by his constantly chang- 
ing sexual arrangements. This is a simplified 
statement of the situation, neglecting sev- 
eral amenities to the public forced by the 
Julian legislation, but it is a true picture. 
No Roman has left a record in which he 
claimed the next marriage would be the 
“Gdeal” and final culmination of conjugal 
happiness. 

A pat illustration of this is found in the 
rejoicing at the end of a war in modern so- 
ciety, as contrasted with the Greek custom. 
Today we rejoice at the reuniting of families 
(although we know intellectually that many 
reunite only as an interlude before breaking 
up again). Compare this with a similar pe- 
riod in Greek society as depicted by Aristoph- 
anes in his comedy The Acharnians, which 
enabled the young author to win the highest 
prize at the Lenaean festival at Athens in 
425 B.c. The Greeks depicted by him were 
pleased, not to be reunited husband and 
wife, parent and child, but rather to worship 
Phalés again: 


Companion of the orgies of Bacchus, 
Night reveler, 

God of adultery and pederasty, 
[Whom] 

I have not been able to invoke 
These past six years [ll. 255-65]. 


By that time the family system of the 
masses of Greeks was broken and there was 
no such thing as a family conscience left. 


5 Those who do noi accept this can find much 
shocking reading in The Complete Greek Drama, ed. 
W. J. Oates and Eugene O’Neill, Jr. (2 vols.; New 
York: Random House, 1938). 
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There is no space to illustrate this further, 
but a comparison of marriage attitudes of 
all social classes today indicates that the 
modern breakup of the family is an actuality 
achieved by fictional misrepresentation 
which has left the original values largely 
unimpaired. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY 


The future of the family in our society is 
as yet unclear. On the one hand, we must 
recognize that in reality our system is ap- 
proaching a crisis. Only twice in all human 
history, once in Greece and once in Rome, 
has a large family system approached a de- 
velopmental extreme as violent as ours. At 
certain periods Greek and Roman de- 
moralization was more advanced than our 
own, but in a short space of time we shall 
resemble them at their worst. On the other 
hand, while their demoralization was a 
simple extrovert thing, ours is hidden and 
introvert. 

However, modern society has still pre- 
served the essentials of a system of family 
values. Previous history of Western society 
has shown that this system has evolved of 
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itself despite the difficulties of making it 
generally acceptable to the public. 

The acceptance of these values by the 
public, once it has become used to its tem- 
porary freedom from them, seems to have 
hinged upon two social phenomena: (1) the 
capacity and (2) the ability of a literate 
minority by leadership and teaching to re- 
inculcate family values among the masses, 

These two phenomena can occur in mod- 
ern society. But we shall have to erect a 
much more sophisticated and honest family 
sociology than has existed since Voltaire’s 
Encyclopédie. 

The future of the family and of many 
of the important aspects of modern civiliza- 
tion hinges upon whether these two ideas 
will develop among the literate minority. 
On the one hand, considering the tremen- 
dous changes they will mean in thinking, I 
should hesitate to say that these will be car- 
ried out. On the other hand, considering the 
extreme seriousness of the problem, I should 
hesitate to say that they will not be de- 
veloped. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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American Jewish Congress——Charles E. 
Hendry, director of the Commission on 
Community Interrelations of the American 
Jewish Congress for the last two years, ac- 
cepted an appointment as professor of 
social work at the University of Toronto in 
September. However, he will continue as 
acting director of the Commission’s Ad- 
visory Council on Research. 


American Group Therapy Association.— 
The annual meeting will be held at New York 
City in January, 1947. The program will in- 
clude a session on group therapy in private 
practice; a session on parallel treatment of a 
group of preschool children with a group of 
their mothers; and a session on research in 
group therapy and a report on a training 
program for workers in group therapy. The 
association’s headquarters are at 228 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York 3. 


The American Sociological Society.—The 
officers of the American Sociological Society 
for 1946-47 are: Louis Wirth, president; 
E. Franklin Frazier, first vice-president; 
Robert C. Angell, second vice-president; 
Katharine Jocher and Samuel A. Stouffer, 
executive committee; and Frank W. Lori- 
mer and Ira De A. Reid, assistant editors. 


Brown University.—Vincent H. Whitney 
has been appointed assistant professor and 
Richard E. Du Wors instructor of sociology. 
Mr. Whitney will teach courses on popula- 
tion, the community, and methods of socio- 
logical research. Mr. Du Wors will teach a 
course on race relations and one on the 
family. 


University of Chicago—Ernest W. 
Burgess has been appointed chairman of 
the Department of Sociology. 

William F. Ogburn, who has resigned the 


chairmanship of the department, is expand- 
ing his research on the social effects of 
technology with special reference to atomic 
fission. 

The Social Effects of Aviation by Professor 
Ogburn is to appear this fall, the publishers 
being Houghton Mifflin and Company. 

Herbert Goldhamer has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology in the 
department. 

Josephine Williams has been appointed 
instructor in the department. 


Duke University.—Clarence H. Schettler, 
formerly of Western Reserve University, 
has been appointed associate professor of 
sociology. Dr. Schettler will teach courses 
in social psychology and the sociology of 
economic institutions. 

Weston La Barre, formerly of the New 
Jersey State College for Women, has been 
appointed assistant professor of anthro- 
pology. Dr. La Barre will be in charge of the 
work in anthropology, and will represent the 
department in its program of collaboration 
with the departments of psychiatry and 
psychology in the field of personality and 
culture. 


McGill University—Oswald Hall has 
accepted an associate professorship in the 
department of sociology. 

Aileen Ross continues as a lecturer in the 
department. 

Nathan Keyfitz continues to offer courses 
in statistics. He has been appointed mathe- 
matical adviser to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

During the summer, Forrest La Violette 
undertook a study of West Coast Indians 
for the Dominion government. 


The National Council for the Social 
Studies.—All social studies teachers are in- 
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vited to attend the gathering of social 
studies teachers and administrators to be 
held in Boston, November 28-30, 1946. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Statler, 
and all meetings but those on the opening 
day, November 28, will be held at the Hotel 
Statler. On Thursday, November 28, the 
group will leave from the Hotel Statler for 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. While there, 
they will have an opportunity to visit his- 
toric points of interest, see a Thanksgiving 
pageant, and have Thanksgiving dinner. 
Following the dinner, George Denny’s 
“Town Meeting of the Air” program will be 
broadcast on a nation-wide hookup. 


Roosevelt College—Arthur Hillman has 
been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment. Formerly with Central YMCA col- 
lege, he was in government service during 
the war years, his final position being assis- 
tant regional director, Office of Community 
War Services, Chicago. From July, 1945, to 
April, 1946 he was the first director of the 
Social Work—Labor Planning project of the 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago. He is 
president of the Cooperative Federation of 
Chicago Area, Inc., and is active in various 
community programs. 

Harry B. Sell, formerly of Central YMCA 
College, is associate professor of sociology. 
His interests are in sociological theory with 
special emphasis upon the study of social 
reform movements, propaganda, and social 
control. 

Rose Hum Lee holds the rank of assistant 
professor. She is finishing her doctoral work 
at the University of Chicago. American- 
born, she speat ten years in China and has 
written and lectured extensively on Chinese 
problems in the United States and in 
China. 

St. Clair Drake has been appointed to the 
faculty starting in the fall of 1946. He will 
specialize in social anthropology. Co-author 
of Black Metropolis, he has been awarded a 
Rosenwald Fellowship and plans to go to 
England in the summer of 1947 for a study 
of race relations in Cardiff and Liverpool. 
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Josephine J. Williams, of the University 
of Chicago, taught sections of the intro- 
ductory course in the spring semester, 1946, 
and gives a course on the “Social Aspects of 
Health” in the fall. 

An interdepartmental course on housing 
is being given in the fall by Gordon Howard, 
regional economist, Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Raymond W. 
Holbrook, former associate director of li- 
braries at the University of Georgia, has 
been appointed director of the library of 
Russell Sage Foundation. This specialized 
collection is one of the oldest and most com- 
plete libraries in the field of social welfare. 


The Social Science Research Council.— 
The Council, aided by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has undertaken to 
place gift sets of American social science 
books and monographs published since 
1939 in forty university libraries in Europe- 
an countries occupied by Germany during 
the war. The value of the collection sent to 
each library will exceed $1,000. The first 
shipments left New York early in July; all 
selected libraries will have received their 
sets before the end of the year even though 
transportation problems are making de- 
livery difficult. Works in anthropology, 
demogtaphy, economics, history, political 
science, social psychology, sociology, and 
statistics are included in the basic collection 
of two hundred and fifty books being sent to 
each library. They are outstanding works 
produced during the last eight years by 
distinguished scholars. The project is under 
the direction of Thorsten Sellin, professor of 
sociology and chairman of the department 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Syracuse University—The former de- 
partment of sociology, whose chairman was 
T. R. Fisher, has been renamed the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology. Hence- 
forth courses in anthropology will be listed 
separately from those in sociology and will 
be recognized as anthropology. 
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David B. Stout has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of anthropology. He will 
continue to pursue his special interest in the 
native peoples of Latin America. 

Douglas Haring has been promoted to 
professor of anthropology; his specialized 
field is Japan, eastern Asia, and Oceania. 

While the department of sociology and 
anthropology will accept graduate students 
whose interests center in anthropology, no 
graduate degrees in anthropology as such 
are in contemplation for the next year or 
two. The work of the anthropologists will 
be co-ordinated closely with that of the 
sociologists, but anthropology will stand in 
its own name. 


University of Minnesota.—F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman of the department of 
sociology and director of the School of 
Social Work will be on sabbatical leave 
during the winter quarter of the academic 
year 1946-47. He will be doing research on 
housing and community organization and 
finishing a book to be called Experimental 
Designs in Sociological Research. 

Lowry Nelson, who has been on leave of 
absence in the Caribbean during the past 
academic year doing research work for the 
United States State Department, returned 
to his duties in the fall quarter. 

George B. Vold has been granted leave of 
absence to accept an assignment under the 
War Department and study the prison 
system in Japan. Coral W. Topping of the 
University of British Columbia has been 
appointed for the academic year to teach 
the courses in criminology ordinarily given 
by Professor Vold. 

Four new instructors in sociology have 
been appointed: Theodore Caplow, Toimi 
Kyllonen, Philip Selznick, and John 
Zadrozny. 

The School of Social Work has a new 
associate director, John C. Kidneigh, who 
assumes the position formerly occupied by 
Gertrude Vaile, who retired from active 
duty in June, 1946. Kidneigh has charge of 
specialization in the administration of pub- 
lic welfare and in community organization. 


Richard G. Guilford has been appointed 
assistant professor of social work, specializ- 
ing in the field of social work for children 
and public welfare. 

Lyndell Scott has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of social work in the field of 
family social work. 

Alice L. Shea, associate professor of 
social work, is on sabbatical leave during 
the fall quarter and will return in the winter 
quarter to take charge of psychiatric social 
work and social work research. 

Delwin Anderson and Dorothy Whitmore 
have been appointed instructors in social 
work. 


The University of Nebraska.—The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press will publish 
Social Institutions by J. O. Hertzler, profes- 
sor of sociology, in the late autumn. This is 
not a revision of the 1929 volume of that 
title but a new analytical treatment. 

The laboratory of anthropology, whose 
director is John L. Champe, is conducting, in 
collaboration with the Institute of Human 
Relations of Yale University, a cross- 
cultural survey of several tribes of Plains 
Indians as part of the greater project of the 
Institute. John Roberts, research associate, 
will be in charge. 

Samuel M. Strong, associate professor of 
sociology, has resigned to accept a position 
at Carleton College. 

John P. Johansen, formerly professor of 
economics and sociology and chairman of 
the department at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College and recently social science 
analyst for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has been appointed visiting 
professor of sociology for the academic year. 


University of Wisconsin—George W. 
Hill has returned from an extended war- 
time leave during which he served as di- 
rector of program planning, Office of Labor, 
War Food Administration, and later as 
adviser to the Venezuelan government on 
problems of immigration and land settle- 
ment. His monograph on immigration and 
land settlement in Venezuela is to be pub- 
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lished in the near future by the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

William H. Sewell has joined the staff on 
a research and teaching assignment. Dr. 
Sewell was formerly professor of sociology 
and rural life at Oklahoma A.&M. College 
and during the war served as a lieutenant 
in the U.S.N.R., being associated with the 
Research and Statistics Division of National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, 
and with the Morale Division of the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey. While 
with the Bombing Survey he served as a 
research leader in Japan and wrote the 
chapters of the Survey’s report dealing with 
the influence of bombing on Japanese 
civilian morale. 

John Useem, who was formerly head of 
the department of sociology at the Universi- 
ty of South Dakota and more recently 
associate professor of sociology at Barnard 
College of Columbia University, joined the 
staff in September as research project as- 
sociate under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Fund. He will devote a major portion of his 
time to the study of Wisconsin culture 
made possible by this grant. Useem served 
as a military government officer (Lieut., 
U.S.N.R.) in the Asiatic-Pacific area and at 
present is making a survey of military 
government on Pacific islands. He has 
written extensively on problems of military 
government and acculturation. 

Martin P. Andersen, who was recently 
released from active duty as a lieutenant 
in the naval reserve, has been appointed 
assistant professor in the Extension Section 
of Rural Sociology. He will work primarily 
in the field of rural discussion groups. 

Harald Pederson (B.S., New Mexico 
State College; M.S., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity) and LeRoy Day (B.A., University 
of Minnesota; B.D., Colgate College, Roch- 
ester; M.A., University of Wisconsin) have 
been appointed graduate research assistants 
in the department for the academic year 
1946-47. 

Douglas Marshall, who has been with 
the department during the past year, has 
accepted an assistant professorship in rural 
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sociology, effective this fall, at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Considerable expansion and revision of 
the teaching program of the rural sociology 
department has been made at both the un- 
dergraduate and the graduate levels. Dr. 
Kolb will continue to offer his courses in 
rural life and a graduate seminar in rural 
sociology. Dr. Hill will teach an advanced 
course in rural community and welfare 
agencies as well as a graduate seminar in 
rural sociological research. In 1947-48 he 
plans to give a course in ethnic groups and 
rural population. Dr. Sewell is offering ad- 
vanced courses in principles of rural sociolo- 
gy, the rural family, and techniques of rural 
sociological research. Professor John Barton 
will teach an introductory course in rural 
organization and leadership and an ad- 
vanced course in rural standards of living, 
as well as courses in the farm short course. 
Professor Wileden, in addition to his work 
in rural sociology extension, is giving an 
intermediate and graduate seminar in rural 
community organization with special em- 
phasis on methods and techniques in exten- 
sion. Dr. Useem will offer a seminar in 
comparative social systems. In addition, a 
seminar on rural sociology in Latin America, 
Europe, and Asia is being planned for 
1947-48, with various staff members partici- 
pating. The arrangement continues where- 
by graduate courses offered by the general 
sociology department count toward a major 
in rural sociology; and, with the expansion 
of the offerings in general soctology and 
rural sociology, the university now offers a 
richer variety of graduate courses in sociolo- 
gy than at any time in its history. 

Professors Hill, Kolb, Sewell, and 
Wileden continue with their experiment 
station research in addition to their other 
assignments. Dr. Kolb is resurveying the 
Walworth County rural communities which 
were studied originally by Dr. C. J. Galpin 
in 1913. He has completed his portion of the 
revised Kolb and Brunner’s A Study of 
Rural Society, which will be ready for fall 
classes. Dr. Hill is continuing his studies of 
Wisconsin ethnic groups; Dr. Sewell will 
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center his research about the rural family; 
and Professor Wileden is completing his 
restudy of special interest groups. 


Veterans Administration—In the Veter- 
ans Administration, Branch 7 (Chicago), 
the following sociologists are now in the 
Research Division, Coordination and Plan- 
ning Service: E. Jackson Baur is acting chief 
of the Institutional Analysis Section. He 
was with the Wage Stabilization Board and 
served in the Research Branch, Information 
and Education Division, United States 
Army. Charles N. Elliott is acting chief of 
the Benefits Analysis Section and had served 
with the Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division in the Mediterranean 
Theater. William C. Procuniar, formerly 
with the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, Division of Venereal Diseases, is head 
of the Medical Analysis Unit. Joseph Cohen, 
formerly with the Price Division of the 
Chicago Regional Office of the O.P.A. and 
with the A.A.F. Training Command, is 
assistant chief of the Benefits Analysis 
Section. 


Western State Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic.—The Honorable S. M. R. O’Hara, 
secretary of welfare of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, announces the establish- 
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ment of twelve positions for research in 
psychiatry and related fields at the Western 
State Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, 
Pittsburgh. At the Institute numerous 
clinical and teaching activities, the latter in 
collaboration with the University of Pitts- 
burgh, have already been initiated. The 
Institute is the teaching and research hos- 
pital of the Pennsylvania mental hospital 
system, which includes twenty-one hos- 
pitals and institutions with an average of 
forty thousand patients. Thus access to 
much clinical material is assured. 

These new positions provide for the ap- 
pointment of properly qualified senior and 
junior research workers in psychiatry, in- 
ternal medicine, biochemistry, neuropathol- 
ogy, neurophysiology, and clinical psychol- 
ogy. Several positions, as in psychology and 
neurophysiology, are currently filled. In 
some instances research at the Institute 
will be co-ordinated with teaching at the 
university; in such cases the applicant for 
appointment, and his qualifications, must 
meet also with the approval of the Dean of 
the School of Medicine. 

Interested persons may obtain further 
information by writing to the Director of 
the Institute, Grosvenor B. Pearson, M.D., 
O’Hara and DeSoto Streets, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Family: From Institution to Companionship. 
Ernest W. Burcess and Harvey J. Locke. 
New York: American Book Co., 1945. Pp. 
xv+800. $4.25. 


This book is more than a text for classes in 
sociology. The student who is in a class where 
this book is used as the basis of discussion 
should come out at the end of the semester a 
more understanding member of a family, a more 
promising potential parent. In expounding 
what the authors state specifically as their 
central thesis: “that the family in historical 
times and at present is in transition from an 
institution to a companionship,” they throw 
light on many of our problems: drives, juvenile 
delinquency, the changing status of women. 
Many of the criticisms hurled at the family to- 
day hinge on the lack of traditional authori- 
tarian discipline and of ritual. The authors show 
the family emerging on a higher plane with its 
unity developing out of “the mutual affection, 
sympathetic understanding and the comrade- 
ship of its members.” Here is a key toward 
which more of our education both in our schools 
and in adult classes in parent education might 
well be turned. 

The historical chapters are kept within a 
wise limit but are sufficient to show that like all 
human institutions the family is relative to 
time and place and must be flexible enough to 
meet social change. 

The authors’ treatment of family disorgani- 
zation not as personal failure but as a result of 
the fact that “for decades the American family 
has been evolving from a small patriarchal type 
revolving around the father and husband as 
head and authority to the democratic type,” if 
fully understood by critics and foretellers of 
doom, would lead to more constructive work in 
preparing our young people for family life and 
parenthood. Where “‘permanence of marriage is 
more and more dependent upon the tenuous 
bonds of affection, temperamental compata- 
bility and mutual interest,” schools should 
make an effort to train boys particularly for 
their new role in the family so different from 
that which tradition assigns the husband and 
father. 

While their main approach is psychological, 


psychiatric, and sociological, the authors give 
more consideration to economic factors than 
has been customary in studies of the family. 
They recognize, for example, that we must face 
the situations which arise when the wife is em- 
ployed outside the home. 

Part IV, on family disorganization and re- 
organization, presents a new approach: “The 
point that some biologists make that physical 
capacity with reference to sex is the primary 
cause and factor in marital and family conflict is 
open to reconsideration.” Here, for example, are 
discussed such economic problems as housing 
and the effect of cramped living quarters, a sub- 
ject of vital import today when new housing 
legislation and a vast housing program are in 
process. The authors’ treatment in this section 
particularly may well start a new trend in 
studies of the family. 

A chief purpose of this book is to arouse the 
interest of the student in research on marriage 
and the family by suggesting significant projects 
feasible for study. Suggestions for a synthetic 
approach to such research are well made. 

As a text the volume is well set up, with 
questions for discussion and a carefully selected 
Bibliography. 


CHASE GOING WooDHOUSE 
Representative, Second Congressional District 
Connecticut 


The Sociology of the Family. By M. C. ELMER. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1945. Pp. xxii+5o9. 
$3.75. 

“The family is a social institution which pro- 
vides the mechanism through which social her- 
itage works,” is the definition given of the fam- 
ily in this text. This emphasis on the family in 
its institutional aspect is maintained throughout 
the book and makes it a useful supplement to 
the many recent textbooks which have mainly 
stressed the other important aspect of the fam- 
ily—the family as a unit of interacting per- 
sonalities. 

The book is divided into six parts: “The 
Sociological Setting of the Family,” ‘Social 
Control of the Family,” “Population and the 
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Family,” “Social Change and the Family,” 
“Social Adjustment of the Family,” and ‘The 
Socializing Processes.” Under these headings 
one finds much of the same material included in 
other current texts, and many of the same 
studies are quoted as illustrative material. One 
new addition is a chapter devoted to the ques- 
tion of old age. 

With the increase in research, the great im- 
portance of the role of the family in all phases of 
social organization is becoming more and more 
recognized. Therefore, the choice of material for 
textbooks is a difficult problem. This often re- 
sults in a rather choppy style, which gives the 
impression that an attempt has been made to 
include “too little of too much.” The present 
text suffers from this problem of choice. A fuller 
development of certain passages and the elimi- 
nation of less important material would have 
made the text more satisfactory for classroom 
use. 

In spite of Dr. Maclver’s statement in the 
preface that Dr. Elmer “does not offer us a 
handbook for marriage, a guidebook for the re- 
lations of husband and wife or for those of 
parents and children,” one feels that the au- 
thor—like most authors of family textbooks— 
has indirectly introduced many of his own ideas 
on how the modern family should be directed. 
It would be interesting to know why authors of 
family textbooks find it difficult to keep their 
material free from their own ideas and evalua- 
tions whereas writers on other aspects of social 
organization, such as social stratification, do not 
usually suggest how they should be directed in 
order to facilitate social change or eliminate 
social disorganization. 

The importance of this text is in its institu- 
tional approach, which stresses the sociology, 
rather than the social psychology, of the family. 


AILEEN D. Ross 
McGill University 


Adolescence and Y outh: The Process of Maturing. 
By Paut H. Lanpis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. xiii+470. 
$3.75. 

This is a study of later adolescence and youth 
centered around three critical phases of adjust- 
ment in the transition to adult status: (1) at- 
taining moral maturity (Chaps. viii—xi); (2) 
transition to marital adulthood (chaps. xii- 
xiv); (3) struggle for economic adulthood 
(chaps. xv-xvii). As one reads, it becomes in- 
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creasingly apparent that the writer’s touch with 
reality is confined to individuals such as 
“Joanne Rogers—Adolescent,” the case study 
of a college Sophomore, aged seventeen, which 
forms the Introduction. On the other hand, the 
selection and treatment of materials are based 
on two assumptions characteristic of the tradi- 
tional sociological viewpoint: 


This book recognizes not one social world of 
adolescence but three: the urban, the town, and the 
SUE nies. Each of these social worlds provides for 
those who reside in them a series of molding social 
experiences and requires a unique kind of adjust- 
ment. Each creates a distinct problem for parent, 
teacher, and social institution. 


Adulthood in a complex society has little relation- 
ship to physiological maturity. It is rather defined in 
terms of moral, marital, and economic competence— 
social criteria rather than physical. Its attainment is 
by way of maturing social experiences, an increasing 
number of which are provided by educational insti- 
tutions. 


As a result, isolated statements from non- 
sociological studies are incorporated with con- 
tradictory discussion. 

The inadequacies of the book from the inter- 
disciplinary point of view may be designated in 
the foundation materials presented in Part I on 
“Biology, Social Structure, and Personality” 
(chaps. ii—vii). For example, the writer makes 
this statement: “Adjustments that grow out of 
purely physical developments of puberty are 
extremely transient since the adjustment prob- 
lems usually disappear with the completion of 
physiological development. With most individ- 
uals such embarrassments are at most of a few 
weeks’ or months’ duration” (p. 38). The dif- 
ferential maturation and accomplishment of de- 
velopmental tasks in relation to the peer group 
pattern of the early adolescent are dismissed on 
page 42 with: “Delayed physical development, 
for example, may be a source of embarrassment 
to the young person whose peers are already 
blooming into physical adulthood.” Although 
the materials are presented, little attention is 
given to the processes involved in the develop- 
ment of the inner organization or self of the 
adolescent in relation to the social roles, the 
implicit codes, and the changing tensions of the 
family, the peer group, and the school. 

The analysis depends a great deal on the 
shift from primary to secondary groups and the 
reality of rural, town, and urban differences as 
variables in the explanation of the differential 
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adjustment of adolescents. The Baldwin study 
of 1923-27, to which the author refers on page 
117, is neither about adolescents as he has de- 
fined them, nor is it convincing. The newer con- 
cepts of social class and social structure would 
be much more fruitful points of reference for the 
social psychologist. The recognition of differ- 
ences in status and of the positional system in 
the modern community would lead to an ex- 
planation and better understanding of such 
problems as the following, stated by the writer: 
“In modern life the crux of the problem of 
adolescent adjustment to the mores lies in the 
fact that the mores themselves are not clear-cut 
or universally approved.’ These differences are 
implicitly recognized by Landis in such state- 
ments as this one, appearing on page 127: “Ina 
complex society it is inevitable that the human 
being will, as he grows to maturity, come into 
contact with different codes and philosophies of 
different social groups, for no one set of codes or 
practices is universally accepted.” As a result of 
his theoretical orientation, he persists in seeing 
such processes as social mobility in terms of 
movement through occupational groups char- 
acterized by differences in customs, attitudes, 
and behavior patterns. 

Despite these deficiencies, the author offers a 
rich presentation of the major developmental 
tasks of the adolescent-youth group in its transi- 
tion into adulthood. The book is somewhat 
marred by generalizations, especially in the area 
of attitudes toward religion and in peer group 
interaction, which a closer acquaintanceship 
with these young people would modify. Further- 
more, there appears at times a tendency to make 
value judgments despite inadequate scientific 
facts or on the basis of a restricted formulation 
of them. A wider viewpoint would modify some 
of the conclusions drawn in the final chapter on 
“‘New Social Institutions for Adolescents and 
Youth.” 

Technically, the book is well written and 
holds the interest of the reader. ‘Selected Refer- 
ences” and ‘‘Questions for Review and Discus- 
sion” appear at the end of each chapter. It is 
unfortunate that such volumes as the N.S.S.E. 
yearbook on Adolescence, West’s admirable 
study of social structure and socialization in 
Plainville, U.S.A., and Warner, Havighurst, 
and Loeb’s Who Shall Be Educated? had not ap- 
peared when the book was prepared. 


CaRSON McGUIRE 
University of Chicago 
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Youth, Marriage and Parenthood. By Lemo D. 
Rockwoop and Mary E. N. Forp. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
xili+298. $3.00. 


This study attempts to test the attitudes of 
Junior and Senior university students toward 
courtship, marriage, and parenthood and to see 
how these attitudes are related to family back- 
ground. It was also undertaken on the supposi- 
tion that periodic analyses of changes in atti- 
tudes of university students would help to de- 
velop a factual basis for predicting future 
trends. 

As the emphasis throughout the study is on 
understanding the dynamics of family behavior 
in order to cure family problems, it is ameliora- 
tive in tone. This is emphasized by the fact that 
the chapter on “‘Major Findings” is written for 
the nontechnical reader. 

The method used to gather the data was that 
of the anonymous questionnaire. This question- 
naire was composed of some sixty questions, 
which could be answered in approximately forty 
minutes. The necessary brevity of the question- 
naire precluded obtaining information on many 
important points, and so, as with all question- 
naire data, the study suffers from somewhat 
spotty information. 

Probably the main contribution of the study 
is in the careful comparison of its findings with 
those of similar studies. These are arranged 
clearly on charts. This comparison shows that 
this study tends to support previous research on 
attitudes to marriage and parenthood in many 
respects. The last chapter, on the implications 
of the study for further research, cannot fail to 
impress either student or teacher with the short- 
comings of our present knowledge on this sub- 
ject and is of value in indicating poifts at which 
future research should begin. This chapter also 
shows the great number of hypotheses that can 
come out of answers to some sixty questions—or 
forty minutes of time. This matter of raising 
hypotheses would seem to be the chief value of 
the questionnaire method. 

The sociologist may feel that the study, 
though carefully done, is not very thorough, and 
does not get us any further in the important 
matter of understanding the phenomena that 
lie behind all these attitudes. However, since 
our knowledge of changing attitudes toward 
such topics as sex education, premarital be- 
havior, marriage, and separation and divorce is 
very limited, students, teachers, or counselors 
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interested in these fields will be glad of addi- 
tional material. 


AILEEN D. Ross 
McGill University 


Psychoanalytic Therapy: Principles and A ppli- 
cation. By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D., and 
THOMAS MorTON FRENCH, M. D., et al. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1946. Pp. xiii+353. 
$5.00. 


Psychoanalysis, in spite of sporadic attempts 
to calcify it into an orthodoxy, has been moving 
ahead in experimentation and theory. Proof of 
this is contained in the present volume from the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, one of the 
most fertile centers for psychoanalytic research 
in the United States. 

The book examines critically certain dogmas 
that have grown up with psychoanalysis, such 
as: “therapeutic results achieved by a relatively 
small number of interviews are necessarily 
superficial and temporary, while therapeutic 
results achieved by prolonged treatment are 
necessarily more stable and more profound.” 
The Chicago Institute subjected to controlled 
study an array of factors that have sometimes 
operated haphazardly in the treatment of a 
patient. For example: When interruption of 
treatment has occurred because the analyst is 
ill or on vacation, it has sometimes had a 
therapeutic effect. Why? Can interruption of 
treatment be used in certain cases at certain 
times as a definite part of the analytic tech- 
nique? By study of such questions the Chicago 
Institute has concluded that psychoanalytic 
technique can be more effective by being more 
flexible. This requires understanding adjust- 
ment of technique to the particular needs and 
psyche of the patient. The result may well be 
for many patients a shortened treatment. The 
second half of the book cites cases the treatment 
of which were under observation at the Chicago 
Institute. 

Although the book is addressed primarily to 
the medical profession, it contains much to rec- 
ommend it to those concerned with human rela- 
tionships. It has a definitely social outlook and 
aim, as is apparent in the following quotation: 


One of the most significant results of our studies 
is the extension of dynamic psychotherapy to the 
mild chronic and acute neuroses, and to the in- 
cipient cases of emotional disturbance. Not only do 
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such cases offer the greatest possibility of therapeu- 
tic success, but helping them is of much greater 
social value than helping the severe chronic cases. 

These less serious types are extremely prevalent 
in the present phase of our cultural development. 
...+ Moreover, their influence on the life of the 
nation is far greater than that of the severely in- 
capacitated psychoneurotics. Of the latter, many 
have ceased to take any active part in life and have, 
in their withdrawal, become almost as isolated as if 
they were psychotic. On the other hand, the great 
numbers of emotionally disturbed persons who do 
not fall under any definite psychiatric classification 
and who formerly have not been recognized by 
others or by themselves as disturbed, are active in 
life and exert a tremendous influence on society—as 
fathers and mothers, as employers and executives, 
foremen and laborers, as statesmen, politicians and 
teachers, as physicians, lawyers and ministers. [pp. 
6-7] 


That is an important point of view. Just as 
psychiatrists must become more conscious of 
the social and cultural context within which 
persons feel and behave, so the social scientists 
must become more acutely and specifically 
aware of the emotional implications of all hu- 
man relations. 


SCUDDER MEKEEL 
University of Wisconsin 


Human Relations in Industry. By BuRLEIGH B. 
GARDNER. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1945. Pp. x +307. $3.00. 


As far as this reviewer knows, Dr. Gardner’s 
book is the first to attempt a systematic analy- 
sis of industrial organization through a study of 
its interpersonal relations. Thus it cannot be 
appraised as any treatise in a well-developed 
field would be. As a frankly pioneering work it 
is extraordinarily stimulating and helpful, but 
it does not contain—and should not be expected 
to contain—a comprehensive study of industrial 
organizations. As the author himself states, it is 
written to provide “a useful orientation for 
those who must understand and deal with 
people at work.” 

As Gardner was in charge of employee rela- 
tions research at the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company for five years, he 
draws very heavily upon the methods and the 
conceptual framework of the Western Electric 
study. Beyond this, he has had the advantage of 
several years’ experience as executive secretary 
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of the Committee on Human Relations in In- 
dustry at the University of Chicago. 

To a large extent the book is written from the 
point of view of an anthropologist surveying a 
new type of social organization. He approaches 
a field generally familiar to the executive from 
the vantage point of the outside observer. With 
great skill he describes the nature of organiza- 
tional structure, not in terms of the logics of the 
usual textbook in industrial management, but 
in terms of the individuals who actually inhabit, 
and often render impotent, the abstractions 
described by the management engineers. Gard- 
ner deals with the standard topics of industrial 
relations: the formal organization, the foreman, 
unions, wage-incentive systems, etc. He paints 
a picture which illustrates primarily the con- 
tinual conflict between the logic of human rela- 
tions and the logics of cost, economic incentives, 
and efficiency. The reader with industrial ex- 
perience will find that much of his present 
knowledge will take on a new meaning and that 
many of the apparent irrationalities in the re- 
actions of workers to management practices 
will begin to make sense when examined in the 
light of this account. To anyone unfamiliar with 
factory organizations the book will serve as an 
effective introduction to the actual happenings 
in the industrial world. 

The great contribution of the book is its com- 
pression of essential facts into a relatively short 
volume, so that a reader quickly achieves an 
understanding of the sources underlying many 
of our industrial conflicts today. The many pit- 
falls that threaten an executive who must strive 
for tangible results through people are made evi- 
dent. It is not, however, a handbook of prac- 
tice—perhaps in view of the present develop- 
ment of the science of human relations such a 
book would be premature—but it is to be hoped 
that some day Gardner will give us a sequel in 
which the considerations he now raises will be 
related more systematically to a comparative 
analysis of structural variations in industrial 
organizations. 

It is extremely important to emphasize the 
point made by Gardner, namely, that the emo- 
tional equilibrium of the individual must al- 
ways be considered before instituting any ad- 
ministrative or engineering changes. Certainly a 
great many of our industrial troubles today 
could eliminated if responsible executives 
would"take the admonitions in this book to 
heart. But such admonitions will be heeded only 
by those who are intellectually and tempera- 
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mentally inclined to a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the workers’ emotional requirements, and 
even these rare people must work within a 
framework of costs and efficiency. So far, in all 
the literature originating in the Western Elec- 
tric group, the existence of a fundamental di- 
chotomy between the logic of efficiency, devel- 
oped by Frederick Taylor and his followers, and 
the logic of human relations is all too apparent. 
The two logics appear to be in conflict and, as 
Gardner points out, much of the weakness of 
personnel work comes from the inability of its 
practitioners to reconcile them. Either the per- 
sonnel man identifies himself strongly with the 
workers and is impatient with the logic of 
efficiency, or he identifies himself with manage- 
ment and its logic to such an extent that he fails 
in dealing with the people. Theoretically, as well 
as administratively, there will be no conflict if 
technical process will take account of human 
relationships. The efficiency of the worker de- 
pends upon his satisfactions on the job, and ad- 
ministrative action directly aimed at increasing 
these satisfactions reflects itself in gained dol- 
lars and cents. The general conditions under 
which the individual can achieve equilibrium 
are well known, but the direct effect of the setup 
of the job upon the individual’s adjustment 
from moment to moment are less well under- 
stood. At present, an engineer habitually pre- 
sents a series of alternative solutions for a prob- 
lem, giving the cost of each and the actual sav- 
ings estimated. In the organizational engineer- 
ing of the future the inclusion of an analysis of 
the direct effects of each proposed change upon 
the operating system of human relations will be 
expected. The science of human relations will 
then be based on an integration of the specific 
techniques in behavior and material culture 
which form the habitual routines of individuals 
—something the anthropologist calls the cul- 
tural process and often discusses rather mysti- 
cally—with the emotional satisfactions derived 
from the adjustments of persons to each other. 
An understanding of how these cultural habits 
condition the adjustment of personalities to one 
another will give us a working science of human 
relations, and will make it possible for manage- 
ment to aim directly at achieving an effective 
morale in the working group. And, in the last 
analysis, it is from this standpoint that the sig- 
nificance of much of what Dr. Gardner has to 
say can be oriented. 

Eviot D. CHAPPLE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Industrial Relations and the Social Order. By 
Wuzert E. Moore. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1946. Pp. xii+555. $4.00. 


The field of industrial sociology has ap- 
parently come into great vogue in the past sev- 
eral years. It represents an invasion by sociolo- 
gists of the sphere of labor relations or industrial 
relations, which has long been the academic 
property of economics. “This book owes its in- 
ception and much of its organization to the 
writer’s experience in teaching a course on ‘in- 
dustrial sociology’ for several years at the 
Pennsylvania State College” (p. vii). 

Lest the reader be misled by a traditional 
conception of the phrase “industrial relations,” 
Moore points out that Industrial Relations and 
the Social Crder accordingly has reference both 
to the internal relations within industrial or- 
ganizations and to the external relations of in- 
dustry to society. The former includes not only 
what is ordinarily called “industrial relations” in 
the narrow sense—namely, the relations of man- 
agement and labor—but also the whole network 
of organized activity that constitutes the pro- 
ductive system”’ (p. 6). 

Part II consists of three chapters devoted to 
the development of modern industry, in which 
the history of capitalism is sketched very 
briefly, followed by a description of the main 
elements of the “culture of capitalism.” Part 
III, comprising six chapters, looks at industrial 
organization from the standpoint of the formal 
and informal structure and functioning of the 
management organization. Part III, to para- 
phrase Moore’s statement, looks down from the 
top at the management organization. This dis- 
cussion draws heavily on Chester I. Barnard’s 
The Functions of the Executive. 

Part IV, comprising six chapters, is a discus- 
sion of industrial organization from the stand- 
point of labor, representing a view of the busi- 
ness enterprise from the bottom up. Part IV 
opens with a chapter on the sources of labor 
supply, followed by a discussion of the waste of 
labor resources. The next two chapters are de- 
voted to the relationships between the worker 
and the machine and the problems which arise 
from fatigue, the concept of workmanship, pro- 
ductivity, and technological change. The fol- 
lowing chapter is devoted to the informal or- 
ganization of workers, drawing heavily on the 
works of Mayo, Whitehead, Roethlisberger, and 
Dickson, et al. The last chapter in Part IV deals 
with the question of motives of workers. 
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In Part V, “Industrial Relations,” and Part 
VI, “Industry in Society,” the focus of attention 
is primarily outward from the industrial organi- 
zation to unions, on the one hand, and to the 
community, on the other. Part V, dealing with 
labor organizations, is by far the weakest and 
least penetrating analysis in the entire book. 
Two of the four chapters in this part are de- 
voted to industrial conflict and draw upon the 
La Follette investigating committee’s reports 
for the basic materials. The material of these 
two chapters is historically dated and would 
offer little enlightenment to an uninitiated 
reader who might turn to this book for insight 
into the reasons for industrial conflict. Even a 
cursory knowledge of the post V-J Day strikes 
reveals an outstandingly different pattern of 
action, particularly on the part of the employers 
(a pattern which certainly had many early ante- 
cedents), where violence, bloodshed, and public 
belligerency hardly followed the patterns set 
forth by Moore. Part VI, “Industry in Society,” 
deals, in four chapters, with the location of in- 
dustry and the interdependence of industry and 
the community, social classes in the industrial 
order, social control of industry, and the pros- 
pects and problems of economic planning. 

Moore’s presentation fails to glance back 
over the shoulder occasionally at the industrial 
organization after proceeding to an examination 
of unions and the community. With only this 
text at hand, a student would be at a loss, for 
example, to evaluate the importance of unionism 
in establishing motives and patterns of action 
in employees. In fact, the student would arrive 
at the belief that the informal organization of 
the work group is paramount in the employee 
relationship with the employer and that the 
union is like the foreign body introduced into 
the oyster shell, which only sometimes suc- 
ceeds, by its irritating effect, in producing a 
pearl. In short, Moore has failed to come to 
grips, as presumably only sociologists can, with 
the problem of the relationship of the institu- 
tional form we call unions with employees in 
their role as union members, on the one hand, 
and with management, on the other. A so- 
ciological frame of reference does not neces- 
sarily preclude the possibility of dealing with 
these problems. Until sociologists recognize that 
unionism has a profound effect upon the struc- 
ture of business enterprise, they will continue 
to focus attention on certain secondary prob- 
lems, which may be important in themselves, 
but which deal with the business organization as 
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if unions represented an alien influence. The 
emphasis which sociologists place on the social 
nature of a business enterprise is certainly im- 
portant to the manager in his direction and con- 
trol of business. Lest the sociological outlook on 
the part of the managers of business enterprise 
result in no more than the fad of “‘the human 
factor” in industry, it is essential that sociolo- 
gists face squarely the problem of unionism and 
its impact on the functioning of business. 

To exclude some of the highly significant re- 
sults of the power relationships and conflicts 
between unions and management (which the 
author uses as his springboard for the discussion 
of only the more obvious evidences of conflict 
like strikes, boycott, etc.) is to give the business 
administrator or the union official or the student 
of labor-management relations a totally inade- 
quate answer. The power and force of unionism 
are now profoundly changing the rules of the 
game under which business enterprise operates. 
The sociological investigator could profitably 
center attention on the nature and direction of 
this influence. See, for example, Neil Chamber- 
lain’s illuminating discussion, ‘““The Organized 
Business in America” (Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, Vol. LII, No. 2 [June, 1944]), which comes 
to grips with the changes in the structure of 
business resulting from unionism (a reference, 
incidentally, not included in this unusually well- 
documented volume although the list of authors 
cited covers six and one-fourth double-column 
pages), and Frederick H. Harbison, “Some Re- 
flections on a Theory of Labor-Management 
Relations” (ibid., Vol. LIV, No. 1 [February, 
1946]), which sets forth some of the main ele- 
ments of the union movement and points out 
some consequences of the impact of unionism 
on the business enterprise. 

; ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Chicago 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. By 
BRaILsForD R. BRAZEAL. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1946. Pp. xiv+258. $3.00. 


This is a straightforward and competent 
story—as far as it goes—of the history and 
structure of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, A.F. of L. The Brotherhood is unique 
in labor history. It marks the first extended and 
successful attemmpt to organize Negro workers in 
a trade-union under the leadership of Negroes. 
It has provided an important base for the ac- 
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tivities of A. Philip Randolph, its president, 
perhaps the most courageous Negro spokesman 
in American life. 

Dr. Brazeal’s story deals largely with the 
organizing efforts of the union against the pa- 
ternalistic system created by the late George 
Pullman. The difficulties were internal as well 
as external. Having felt the sting of trade-union 
hostility, Negro workers were suspicious when 
Randolph began his organizing attempts in 
1925; at that time, too, Pullman porters en- 
joyed a high status in the Negro community be- 
cause of their ability to travel, and many porters 
resented the union badge. Randolph’s tactics 
were flexible and bold. To the workers he used a 
racial and religious appeal, seeking to identify 
the union with the church and other institu- 
tional loyalties of the men in order to create a 
basis of solidarity. Against the company Ran- 
dolph utilized his liberal and social work con- 
tacts in order to enlist public opinion. Despite 
ten years of intensive organizing, however, it 
was only with the aid of New Deal labor legisla- 
tion that the Brotherhood succeeded in winning 
bargaining rights and legal recognition. 

Brazeal’s method follows the standard trade- 
union biographies. Its emphasis is on the formal 
narrative of events, while such sociological prob- 
lems outlined above are handled obliquely. The 
study is scholarly and thorough in its survey of 
union advances on wage and hours and senior- 
ity, on union structure, and on similar matters. 
These form the bone structure of any labor 
story. But one misses, especially here, the flesh- 
and-blood vitality of the union in operation. 
From his notes and material it is evident that 
Brazeal has talked extensively and conscien- 
tiously with the union officials but rarely, it 
seems, with the union members. In such a union 
as the Brotherhood, this is a sad deficiency; for, 
more than in most cases, this Negro union is a 
way of life for many of its members. 

This history by an economist could be sup- 
plemented quite valuably by a sociological ac- 
count of the union as an institution. The prob- 
lems are varied and fascinating: the almost 
messianic reverence in which Randolph is held 
by the membership; the role of racial appeals 
and the question of “black chauvinism”; the 
effect of continued travel on the habits and out- 
look of the men; the link between the union and 
other Negro institutions; the relationship of the 
intellectual as a labor leader and the member- 
ship, for Randolph was never a porter but came 
in fram the outside; the manner in which 
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Randolph has been able to utilize the prestige of 
the union to become a strong force in racial and 
liberal affairs. 

DANIEL BELL 
University of Chicago 


Supervising People. By GrorceE D. HALsEy. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. x+ 
233. $3.00. 


This is a book written for supervisors and 
foremen and is intended to be used as a text for 
foreman-training or for individual study. I sus- 
pect that it will not find wide acceptance either 
by foremen or by industrial training-people— 
not that there is anything so very bad about it, 
but only that it is dull and uninspired, so that 
reading it would be looked upon as a duty by 
even the most ambitious foreman. 

In content there is little lacking. The author 
tries to cover everything and in twenty-four 
chapters ranges through a definition of supervi- 
sion, qualities of a good supervisor, understand- 
ing human behavior, testing as an aid to selec- 
tion, how to interview an applicant, job evalua- 
tion and salary administration, how to hold a 
meeting, and the employee counselor. Needless 
to say, everything is handled very superficially, 
with many categorical assertions as to the 
proper way to do things. The book covers so 
much so superficially that it will be of little help 
to the untrained supervisor and of no interest to 
the better-trained person. 


BuRLEIGH B. GARDNER 


University of Chicago 


Research in Public Administration. By WILLIAM 
ANDERSON and JoHN M. Gaus. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1945. Pp. 
xiv-+ 221. $3.00. 


This volume contains a report on the work of 
the Committee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council, written by its 
chairman, Professor Anderson; and a review of 
the trends in this field of research for the years 
1933-45, by Professor Gaus. To readers of this 
Journal who may not be familiar with this field, 
no better guide to the literature can be recom- 
mended. 

A reading of these two reports is of interest 
to sociologists largely on two grounds. They 


highlight, first of all, the familiar difficulties of 
social science research, whose projects are de- 
fined for it by men concerned with immediate 
problems of administration. This has led Ander- 
son to raise the serious question of whether re- 
search in this field should be as closely “‘tied’”’ to 
the agency under observation as has been the 
practice in the past. Difficulties in obtaining 
permission to publish the material, as well as the 
partly negative appraisal which both experts 
give of the choice of topics in past administra- 
tive research, would indicate that this “‘tie’’ is 
of dubious value, although it enhances the em- 
pirical character of the studies. 

A second question raised in this connection is 
in what sense the study of public administration 
is social science. Both Anderson and Gaus em- 
phasize the necessity for broadening the re- 
search in this field. They can point to some de- 
velopments, such as the study of administrative 
history and of comparative administration, 
which begin to meet this need. Yet the question 
remains, perhaps because the immediate ad- 
ministrative problems which have stimulated 
research in this field inadvertently confine re- 
search to channels that are not productive of 
scientific generalizations. In this respect both 
reports indicate the dilemma, familiar to “ap- 
plied sociologists,”’ which is involved in the at- 
tempt to reconcile the pragmatic and the scien- 
tific claims made on social science research. 


REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Colorado 


Medicine in Industry. By BERNHARD J. STERN. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 
Pp. xiv+ 209. $1.50. 


This latest book by Dr. Bernhard J. Stern 
on the social aspects of medicine is the second 
by this author to be sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Medicine and the Changing Order of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. The present 
volume, despite its brevity, provides a veritable 
compendium of information not only on the 
status of medical services within the industrial 
plant but also on the related problems of indus- 
trial disability, occupational diseases, insurance 
and compensation programs, and preventive 
services. The text is supplemented by statistical 
tables and tabulated summaries of variations in 
administrative practices and insurance cover- 
age. 
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The author reviews in the first two chapters 
the scientific development in the diagnosis of 
specific occupational diseases and the social and 
legislative development in attempting to reduce 
industrial hazards and remove part of their 
burden from the individual employee. Chapter 
iii presents data on the extent of industrial dis- 
ability arising from both accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases, and discusses the problem of 
extending industrial medicine to those disabili- 
ties that are neither ‘accidental’ nor (ue to 
specific dangerous conditions or materials in the 
worker’s job but that arise from his level of liv- 
ing. Chapter iv deals with the handicapped 
worker. The author attempts to estimate the 
number of workers and potential workers with 
various impairments and notes the variability 
of “unemployability” relative to the labor 
market. Stern also points out that insurance and 
workmen’s compensation provisions may effec- 
tively bar from employment a handicapped 
worker otherwise employable because of the 
supposedly greater risk. These and similar 
“unanticipated consequences” of institutional 
innovations have been too little studied by 
sociologists. 

Subsequent chapters deal with state and pri- 
vate preventive services and with health insur- 
ance plans organized by industries, labor unions, 
insurance companies, and the medical profes- 
sion. The final chapter reviews the difficult posi- 
tion of the salaried industrial physician with 
respect to the industrial organization and to his 
colleagues in private practice. Neither in educa- 
tion nor in professional policies has the medical 
group kept pace with the development of mod- 
ern industry, and this is the challenge offered by 
Stern’s conclusions. 

There is little to criticize in the author’s 
work. At one point Stern refers to “preliminary 
inconclusive efforts’ (p. 162) to investigate 
social-psychological phases of industrial rela- 
tions, with a citation to the work of Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson. Those familiar with the 
amount and quality of work in this field may be 
disturbed at its dismissal in such cavalier 
fashion although its relevance to the task of in- 
dustrial medicine is certainly greater for the 
psychiatric and psychosomatic aspects of medi- 
cal practice than for the work of the ordinary 
plant physician. It is regrettable that a list of 

tables was not prepared to enhance the useful- 
ness of the book as a reference work. 

Although prepared primarily for the medical 
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profession, the book should be read by every 
sociologist interested in occupations, social leg- 
islation, and industrial organization. 


WILBERT E. Moore 
Princeton University 


Brazil: People and Institutions. By T. LYNN 
Smite. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xxiv+843. $6.50. 


Tenth among the earth’s countries in popula- 
tion and fifth in area, Brazil has more unsettled 
and sparsely, occupied land of potential value 
than any other country. She is therefore a fitting 
subject for a monumental study, and it is this 
kind of study that T. Lynn Smith has produced. 
Drawing upon first-hand observation as well as 
upon painstaking historical research and volu- 
minous statistical analysis, he has provided a 
comprehensive picture of Brazil’s population, 
agriculture, and social organization. 

Although the population analysis, embracing 
216 pages, is handicapped by the lack of full 
returns from the 1940 census, it wrings from the 
existing data a surprising amount of solid infor- 
mation and shows skill in relating population to 
social structure. The chapters on population 
growth and distribution, on immigration, and 
on internal migration are especially informative. 
It appears that the movement of population in 
Brazil is generally south and west and that the 
greater growth in these areas parallels a shift in 
political and economic dominance. The Negro 
part of the population, concentrated in the 
northeast, is seemingly more fully represented 
than the white part in the migratory movement. 
Just as in the United States, therefore, the in- 
ternal migration is producing’a more even 
regional distribution of races. The fertility of 
the Negro, however, is believed to be less than 
that of the white man (though the evidence is 
scant). This, plus greater Negro mortality and 
predominantly white immigration, is leading to 
a whitening of the Brazilian people. 

Since Brazil’s economy is primarily agricul- 
tural, the extensive treatment of agricultural 

problems, running for 268 pages, amounts al- 
most to a full-scale treatment of Brazilian eco- 
nomic organization, except that nowhere is in- 
dustrialization discussed. The chapter on ‘Land 
Division, Surveys, and Titles” covers thorough- 
ly a subject seldom dealt with, and yet the 
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| antiquated demarcation system in Brazil pro- 


duces insecurity of titles and inefficient agricul- 
tural organization. The chapter on “Land 
Tenure” points out that Brazil broke with 
Portuguese tradition by creating at the outset 
large estates. These have been so scantily ex- 
ploited that the Brazilian connotation of lati- 
fundia is that of vast properties withheld from 
use. The rural masses are singularly unattached 
to the land and are excessively mobile, without 
great hope of attaining ownership themselves. 
In the northeast the sugar centrals have gradu- 
ally bought up the sugar estates and consoli- 
dated them into vast company holdings. In the 
south there has been some tendency to split up 
the coffee plantations and cattle ranches into 
smaller holdings. Throughout Brazil the law of 
equal inheritance and the custom of large fam- 
ilies have had a divisive and paralyzing effect 
on the large estate. There is, as described in the 
chapter on “Colonization and Settlement,” a 
conflict in Brazil in the matter of immigration 
policy. The fazendeiros want to bring in low- 
paid but industrious plantation laborers. Others 
want to attract independent farmers and give 
them parcels of land. There is no doubt where 
the author himself stands, for he clearly favors 
the family-farm system, with the functions of 
manager, owner, and worker all combined in the 
same individual. 

The chapters on the family, education, re- 
ligion, and government, though not so complete 
as the others, are distinguished by novelty of 
treatment and wealth of information. The par- 
ticularistic interpretation of the amasiada insti- 
tution and the use of “common-law union” in 
connection with it are open to question. But the 
unusual stress on the role of local government 
in the political chapter is particularly valuable. 

It can be seen that the volume is exception- 
ally comprehensive. The only serious omission is 
a treatment of industrialization, if for no other 
reason than its potential effect on agriculture. 
Nearly any reader acquainted with Brazil will 
find some things to criticize in the volume. The 
reviewer, for example, believes that the esti- 
mated crude birth rate of 38 is too low (p. 233). 
Only three pages later the United States fer- 
tility ratio is said to be only 41 per cent of the 
Brazilian ratio. If so, the crude birth rate in 
Brazil must be close to three times that in the 
United States—in fact, at the date mentioned, 
it must be at least 58. 

But no book of this size and scope could be 
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flawless. The present volume will long remain 
one of the most comprehensive and authorita- 
tive works in English on Brazil. It contains ma- 
terial not to be found elsewhere. It brings a 
breadth of analysis conveyed only by a socio- 
logical approach. As the first major product of 
the new Institute of Population Research at 
Louisiana State University, it represents an 
auspicious start. 

KINGSLEY Davis 
Princeton University 


Problems in Prejudice. By EUGENE HARTLEY. 
New York: Kings Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
x+124. $2.00. 


Students in eight colleges in the eastern 
United States were studied in 1938 and 1939 in 
order to obtain data on the structure and origins 
of prejudice toward ethnic groups. The ques- 
tionnaire technique was used as a main instru- 
ment, supplemented by case studies of the per- 
sonalities of a small sample of the subjects in 
one of the colleges. This research is admittedly 
of an exploratory rather than definitive char- 
acter, and conclusions are advanced only very 
tentatively. The author suggests that his data 
at least partially verify a hypothesis that ex- 
pression of tolerance towards ethnic groups in 
this country is a generalized variable and that 
tolerance toward any specific group is, in part, 
a function of this generalized tolerance. The 
hierarchy of preferences for ethnic groups in the 
United States found by other research workers 
again appears in this study, the students ex- 
pressing greater preference for Americans, Eng- 
lish, and other North Europeans and less for 
Hindus, Turks, etc. Students who consider 
members of different ethnic groups to be simi- 
lar, students with more flexibility in ways of 
doing things, and students with relatively good 
parental relationships appear more tolerant. 
Further fragmentary results may be found in 
the chapter attempting to relate personality 
traits to tolerance and in the chapter on the role 
of ethnic group affiliation or “salience.” 

Regarded as a pretest of certain approaches 
that may ultimately lead to more conclusive 
results, this monograph is suggestive and in- 
structive. It also has deficiencies, even as a pre- 
test, in the analysis of the data after they were 
gathered. Minor failings of statistical technique 
common to perhaps most sociological research 
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are to be found here, and also some major fail- 
ings. Since these are so commonly found in so- 
ciological literature, it may be worth pointing 
some out in this review. 

Among minor technical points are use of the 
“standard error” of the correlation coefficient 
instead of the ¢ test or the z transformation for 
inferences in cases where the underlying bivari- 
ant distribution is normal, and the lack of use of 
the test of significance for rank correlation in- 
volving no assumptions of normality when that 
is appropriate. 

A somewhat more important defect, again 
widely prevalent in research of this kind, is the 
use of quantitative techniques in dealing with 
qualitative items. This is initially apparent in 
the use of tetrachoric and biserial correlation 
coefficients. The use of these with qualitative 
data can quite distort the conclusions to be 
reached. A minor example of a technical incon- 
sistency possible through the use of such coef- 
ficients can be found on pages 46 and 40. For 
item 46, a reliability coefficient is reported to be 
.30, but its correlation with “tendency to be 
tolerant” is reported to be —.77, which is larger 
in absolute value than the square root of .30. 
With quantitative variables, it is impossible for 
a correlation to be higher than the square root 
of the reliability coefficient of eithe: of the two 
correlated variables. The inconsistency noted 
here may be due to any of several reasons, but 
an ever present possible source for such incon- 
sistencies is the use of quantitative techniques 
on qualitative data. It is even more important 
to emphasize that the true structure of qualita- 
tive data can be almost completely obscured by 
quantitative techniques, as has been shown by 
work done in the Army during the war by the 
Research Branch of the Information and Edu- 
cation Division. Hartley’s research, of course, 
was completed before scale analysis as devel- 
oped by the Research Branch was available; it 
is suggested that even his tentative conclusions 
could stand reanalysis of the data by means of 
appropriate qualitative techniques. 

The notion of generalized tolerance sub- 
mitted in the monograph is reminiscent of the 
notion of generalized intelligence of the earlier 
mental-testing movement and suffers from the 
same pitfalls, both of theory and of technique. 
Hartley’s technique for obtaining generalized 
tolerance scores and the technique of mental 
testers for obtaining generalized intelligence 
scores are both essentially the process of obtain- 


ing a centroid factor from a matrix of positively 
intercorrelated variables. As is now well recog- 
nized in the mental-testing movement, this is 
not an adequate way of studying the dimen- 
sionality and structure of a large set of vari- 
ables. Further research in the direction pointed 
to by Hartley’s hypotheses may profit not only 
by improving the questionnaires, case studies, 
and sampling but also by the use of the proper 
qualitative and quantitative techniques of anal- 
ysis. 

Louis GUTTMAN 
Cornell University 


Prospects and Problems in Aviation: An Analysis 
by Twelve National Authorities. Directed by 
LEVERETT S. Lyon and Lewis C. SorrELL. 
Chicago: Chicago Association of Commerce, 
1945. Pp. v-+212. $2.00. 


This volume contains ten lectures held under 
the auspices of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and the University of Chicago in the 
spring of 1945. The lecturers are authorities in 
various aspects of aviation. This collection is of 
unusually high grade. It gives a very good read- 
able presentation of such important problems of 
aviation as the future of passenger traffic, cargo 
development, types of transport, airports, regu- 
lation, taxation, and relation to other forms of 
transportation. Some of the lectures are useful 
for research purposes or for the expert, since 
they present analyses and data never before 
known. L. C. Sorrell, professor of transportation 
at the University of Chicago, presents three 
studies of basic trends that are well balanced 
and responsible, perhaps here and there a bit 
conservative in prediction though they may be 
right. W. A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, contributes an unusually penetrating 
analysis of the problem of the industry. A. E. 
Raymond, engineer of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, has some new and excellent analyses 
of the relations of rates and number of pas- 
sengers. On the other hand, the article by J. C. 
Cone, of Pan-American Airways, reads like a 
piece of propaganda for Pan-American policies. 
Forthe serious reader, this volume contains more 
valuable analyses than perhaps nine-tenths of 
the popular volumes now appearing on aviation. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


University of Chicago 
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Americans of Japanese Ancestry. By FORREST 
LaAVIOLETTE. Toronto: Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1945. Pp. xi+185. 


This study is a welcome addition to the 
slender list of titles on Japanese-American com- 
munity life before 1942. In the words of the 
author, the purpose of the study “‘is to describe 
the social context of the term Nisei... . with 
the chief emphasis placed upon Japanese family 
and community life” (p. 9). Dr. LaViolette de- 
votes two chapters to family and community 
life, with some comparative notes on Japan; the 
remaining chapters are chiefly concerned with 
Nisei “problems’”—of vocation, of marriage, 
and of community. The data for the study ap- 
pear to have been interviews with Nisei on the 
West Coast, especially in the northern part. 

The usual difficulties of the second genera- 
tion of an immigrant group are found to exist in 
the Nisei group—conflict of American and old- 
country patterns of culture, weakening of pa- 
rental authority, the desire of parents to main- 
tain in their children the ancestral language and 
ethical values in the face of strong pressure to 
be American in all contacts outside the home. 
Two special difficulties of the Nisei, as com- 
pared with Europeans of the second generation 
are racial discrimination and the pre-war ten- 
sion between Japan and the United States. 

Many of LaViolette’s findings parallel those 
of Burrows, Lind, and others in Hawaii. The 
reviewer, for instance, found many of the same 
phenomena of assimilation among the Japanese 
of Kona, Hawaii, as LaViolette notes for the 
West Coast—the formation of prefectural as- 
sociations; the influence of American church 
practices, such as Sunday schools, on Buddhist 
practice; the tendency of Nisei to be noncom- 
mittal on Asiatic affairs; the breakdown and 
changes in co-operative forms based on kin and 
neighborhood groups; a change in the role of the 
marriage go-between; the increased role of cash 
and accounting in gift exchange. 

Dr. LaViolette frequently provides valuable 
comparative data from Japan to demonstrate 
social change; but occasionally these compari- 
sons with Japanese conditions are misleading, 
especially where ideal Japanese conditions are 
cited. For example, in discussing the role of 
women, a quotation is made from the Onna 
Daigaku, which describes the attributes of an 
ideal, submissive, upper-class wife in feudal 
times. This description does not truly reflect 


even upper-class Japanese life today and cer- 
tainly does not apply to rural Japan, whence 
many immigrants came to this country. Fur- 
thermore, women actually had more to say in 
Japan than picture brides did in this country. 
This is partly because rural women in Japan 
have traditionally had the advantages of local 
community opinion and family backing, where- 
as in this country the bride was pretty much at 
the mercy of her husband, a man often a good 
deal older than herself. She could appeal neither 
to a close public opinion nor to a family. The 
same source (Onna Daigaku) is quoted to the 
effect that young ladies should see and hear no 
impropriety. This again has little reality for the 
majority of Japanese farm women and working- 
women, who are perfectly at ease with forms of 
earthy humor which would shock their urban 
sisters and do shock their Nisei children. 

The high divorce rate in Japan, especially of 
twenty or thirty years ago, is overlooked in 
making comparisons with divorces in this coun- 
try. In view of all this, it is difficult to agree with 
LaViolette that one of the “problems” of the 
“family building period” of Japanese immigra- 
tion was “‘the abuse by the young wives of their 
new-found freedom and unaccustomed ad- 
vantages.’’ I think a little investigation of life- 
histories of the mothers of Nisei would reveal, 
on the contrary, personal tragedy, bitter dis- 
appointment, and deep loneliness in comparison 
with the lives of women in Japan, where neigh- 
borliness, closeness of parents and grand- 
parents, and a social and economic give-and- 
take between husband and wife tend to soften 
the essential tragedy of life after childhood. 

In the face of day-to-day reality in America, 
it is characteristic of the Issei to idealize and 
simplify the society of their homeland. As a re- 
sult, Nisei often gain false impressions of life in 
Japan from their parents, and this sometimes 
leads to considerable misinformation concerning 
Japanese society if their statements about their 
parents’ homeland are taken at face value. This 
should be borne in mind in any comments about 
Japan based largely on Nisei interviews. The 
Nisei statements are of interest, however, in 
providing a counterpoint to American custom, 
especially in those areas of conduct in which 
stereotypes can be dramatically opposed: The 
Japanese concept that group values are superior 
to individual ones versus the American concept 
that individual values are superior to group 
values; the Japanese concept of dominance of 
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the male head of the house versus the American 
concept of social equality for men and women. 
In both these examples the contrast is much less 
in reality than in stereotype, but the stereotypes 
serve to point to the conflicts of those under- 
going the painful process of assimilation. 

Among the more original contributions of the 
study are the chapters on vocational and com- 
munity problems. These include, for instance, a 
discussion of job opportunities for Nisei, the 
problems presented to a young man in a Japa- 
nese family enterprise, the beginnings of inter- 
racial unionism in the canning industry, and a 
description of the origin and functioning of the 
Japanese American Citizens League. 

The book contains an Index and a bibliogra- 
phy of unpublished manuscripts on Japanese- 
American life. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
University of Hawaii 


Statistical Analysis for Students in Psychology 
and Education. By ALLEN L. Epwarps. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1946. Pp. xviii+ 360. 
$3.50. 


The author claims two distinctive features 
for this text: it demands almost no mathemati- 
cal training beyond arithmetic, and it em- 
phasizes small-sample techniques (pp. vi, vii). 
If it is advisable to teach modern statistical 
methods to persons unable to follow the simplest 
algebraic proof, at least we should make sure 
that the basic concepts and the limitations of 
statistical analysis are clear. In my judgment, 
the book fails to do either adequately. 

It is not necessary, for instance, to compli- 
cate the first computation of a median by in- 
serting incidentally the definition of a frequency 
distribution, a discussion of the approximate 
nature of physical measurements, and the the- 
ory and technique of linear interpolation (pp, 
41-43). Nor is it necessary to present “coding 
by division” as hocus pocus used to compute a 
mean (pp. 63-65), when all that is involved is 
the familiar notion that lengths, say, may be 
expressed in either yards or feet, and a mean 
may be computed in whichever unit happens to 
be more convenient. 

Although he is careful to avoid some of the 
errors common in discussions of tests of sig- 
nificance, Edwards does not consistently en- 
courage his readers to be critical. To take a glar- 
ing instance, analysis of variance is illustrated 


by reference to hypothetical achievement scores 
for ro students, 5 of whom were taught by the 
lecture method and 5 by the project method. 
Without a hint of the other factors that might 
influence the result or of the universe to which 
the conclusion would apply, the author con- 
cludes on the basis of the F test that “.... . we 
may be quite confident that the difference in 
achievement ....is indicative of a real dif- 
ference, or, im other words, that achievement is 
reliably greater under the lecture method of in- 
struction”’ (p. 199, italics mine). 

Edwards disposes of the theoretical justifica- 
tion of depending on small samples in two sen- 
tences (p. 288): 


With respect to this persistent question of how 
many cases one should use, there is no one set an- 
swer. But we agree with McNemar “that the demon- 
stration of a difference (or effect) which is large 
enough to possess any practical or social significance 
will not require large samples; certainly, a difference 
which is so small as to require 1000 cases in each 
sample to demonstrate it is apt to possess little 
psychological meaning” (Quinn McNemar, “Sam- 
pling in Psychological Research,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, 37, 1940, Pp. 340). 


Capping one quotation with another is no way 
to settle the issue, but we may note that 
McNemar himself has recently written: 


Despite the fact that the mathematical statisti- 
cians have provided ways for evaluating statistics 
based on small samples, the writer feels that the 
sampling techniques in social science are seldom if 
ever sufficiently adequate to justify using small 
samples. (“Opinion-Attitude Methodology,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 43, 1946, pp. 330, 34°). 


Some sections of the book are better than 
those we have cited. The interpretation of the 
product-moment formula for r is good (pp. 87 
88), as is most of the chi-square chapter. The 
Bibliography is more than adequate. Among the 
tables included in the Appendix is one for evalu- 
ating the significance of the square of the 
unbiased correlation ratio, taken from Peters 
and Van Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and 
Their Mathematical Bases. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book that is to succeed in the am- 
bitious attempt to present so many modern 
methods to students unfamiliar with algebra 
must be better written, better organized, and 
more critical. 


JOSEPHINE J. WILLIAMS 


University of Chicago 
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The Role of the Aged in Primitive Society. By 
LEo W. Smumons. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1945. Pp. vi+317. $4.00. 


Although anthropological literature contains 
a vast amount of information on the function 
and role of age groups, this report by Dr. Sim- 
mons is the first systematic comparative analy- 
sis of the role of the aged in primitive society. 
The data are taken from seventy-one widely 
scattered tribal groups. The selection provides 
contrasts of environment, technology, and cul- 
tural complexity. 

The method is that of cross-cultural analysis, 
accompanied by a statistical treatment of traits 
grouped under a number of categories. One 
hundred and nine traits were listed under the 
following headings: (a) habitat, maintenance, 
and economy; (0) political and social organiza- 
tion; (c) religious and miscellaneous beliefs and 
practices. These were supplemented by an addi- 
tional 112 traits grouped under two headings: 
(a) participation of the aged and (6) treatment 
of the aged. The influence of environment was 
recognized by an additional grouping based on 
climatic types: severe, warm, and temperate. 
The validity of this latter classification may be 
questioned, since we find tribes, such as the 
Hottentot, Andamanese, and Creek, which are 
located in diverse climatic zones, listed together 
under the same heading. 

The material of the book has been organized 
and presented under several broad headings 
treated in separate chapters. These include: 


The assurance of food, chiefly by communal 
sharing; property rights which may be utilized by 
the aged; the safeguarding of their prestige; routine 
activities of the aged which are related chiefly to 
economic functions and personal services; civil and 
political functions of the aged; their reactions to 
knowledge, magic, and religion; their adjustments 
to family life; and their treatment with respect to 
death [p. 18]. 


As a systematic approach to the problem of the 
aged in primitive society, the work will have 
value as a reference work. The author has ad- 
duced sufficient data to illustrate his points, 
and the statistical treatment gives added weight 
to the conclusions. 

The study revealed that the status and treat- 
ment of the aged varied widely from tribe to 
tribe. There also appear, however, some uni- 
formities, which have their basis in the level of 
technologic development, in the complexity of 
social organization, with accompanying atti- 


tudes toward property, and in religious beliefs. 
There are, however, objections to accepting 
general conclusions based on such uniformities. 
For example, cultures which give special status 
to the aged enjoying property or political ad- 
vantages may also give the same treatment to 
those who are not among the aged but are also 
similarly characterized. Conversely, within the 
same culture there may be aged without prop- 
erty or political status, who, as a consequence, 
are subject to an entirely different sort of treat- 
ment. 

Dr. Simmons recognizes the intrusion of sub- 
jective judgments, a “‘possibly arbitrary system 
of classification,” and the lack of sufficient data 
as defects. An added criticism is one which may 
apply to cross-cultural analysis as a method of 
anthropology. Specifically, there is the ever 
present danger that the use of isolated cultural 
facts, called “‘traits,” outside their context may 
produce distortion of meaning. Furthermore, it 
is also doubtful if culture lends itself to additive 
and statistical treatment except on the most 
limited level. 

Soton T. KIMBALL 
Michigan State College 


Democratic Human Relations: Promising Prac- 
tices in Intergroup and Intercultural Educa- 
tion in the Social Studies. Edited by H1~pa 
TABA and WILLIAM VAN TIL. Washington, 
D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1945. Pp. xv+366. Paper, $2.00; 
cloth, $2.80. 


This is a manual of sources of data, ideas, 
and methods for education designed to reduce 
racial and cultural conflict. The volume seems 
to offer valuable guidance to teachers in this 
new field. To sociologists it should be of interest 
chiefly in presenting the analysis by a group of 
“‘progressive’’ educators of problems of chang- 
ing behavior and attitudes and also for the 
leads it offers in research problems. 

The writers recognize that the teacher must 
know something of the structure of our society 
if he is to be effective. The most valuable state- 
ment along this line is presented by Allison 
Davis in his chapter on “Some Basic Concepts 
in the Education of Ethnic and Lower-Class 
Groups’’; but for some reason the editors kept 
their fingers crossed on this one, saying in the 
Preface that it reflects “one of several possible 
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interpretations by scientists in the emerging 
area of human relations.”’ So, if the teacher does 
not like it, he can just help himself to another 
interpretation. 

The writers are quite sophisticated in the 
problems of changing attitudes and behavior. 
They recognize that a simple presentation of the 
facts of race will not change pupils’ attitudes 
toward Negroes or toward those of inferior 
status. The pupils must learn out of their ex- 
perience in human relations, and it is up to the 
schools to provide such experience. The book 
contains a wealth of suggestions as to how this 
may be done. Most of these seem sound, but a 
few appear of very dubious value. For example, 
Miss Taba suggests (p. 83): “If the discussion 
concerns the class system in society, students 
can indicate in what class they place themselves 
and others.” It would seem to be important for 
students to learn something of the status sys- 
tem, but such a head-on approach would prob- 
ably give rise to more antagonism than learning. 
If there is a teacher who wants to try this out, I 
should be happy to sit in his classroom as an 
observer (particularly if it contains some spread 
of status) and to interview the parents later, 
but I should not care to assume responsibility 
for the experiment. 

The book reports many cases in which be- 
havior and attitudes have been changed by 
skilful educational leadership. The results may 
be reliably reported, and yet the cases are sub- 
mitted by teachers reporting on their own ex- 
periences. The problem here is that they are not 
in a good position to observe the results of their 
program, for they are so closely identified with 
it and, without training in scientific observation 
and measurement, they are likely to be misled 
by wishful thinking. 

I do not intend to discredit these efforts. 
These educators are pioneering in a field of 
great sociological interest. To sociologists who 
wish to do “action research,” to study efforts to 
change behavior, they offer a rich field for 
exploration. 

WILLIAM Foote WHYTE 
University of Chicago 


Signs, Language and Behavior. By CHARLES 
Morris. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946. Pp. xii-+365. $5.00. 


The history of philosophy has seen many in- 
stances of the breaking-off of its branches to 


become sciences. Philosophers have often paved 
the way for this reduction of their subject mat- 
ter by pointing out significant theoretical and 
practical problems subject to empirical study; 
by suggesting hypotheses and methods of study 
for these problems; and by furnishing defini- 
tions, classifications, and initial observations 
for the furtherance of scientific study. This is 
what Morris and his fellow-“semioticians” are 
trying to do with what they conceive to be a 
future science of signs. This prospective science 
is called “semiotic,” and the more popular term 
“semantics” is defined as one of the three 
branches of semiotic (semantics deals with the 
signification of signs; pragmatics deals with the 
origin, uses, and effects of signs within behavior; 
syntactics deals with the combination of signs, 
without regard for their specific significations 
or their relation to the behavior in which they 
occur). 

The science of signs has been in its philo- 
sophic stage since the time of the Stoics, who 
gave semiotic the dignity of a basic division of 
philosophy co-ordinate with physics and ethics. 
Despite the preoccupation with semiotic during 
the Hellenistic and late medieval periods, not 
to speak of the modern period from Peirce to 
Carnap, it has not yet emerged as a science. A 
few psychologists, psychiatrists, linguists, and 
political scientists have sought to reformulate 
part of their science on a semiotic basis, and a 
significant number of social scientists have 
taken account of sign phenomena in their re- 
search. But it could not be said that science has 
yet accepted the offering which the semioticians 
are making. 

The question is whether science ever will ac- 
cept semiotic. By citing some significant prob- 
lems for a scientific semiotic, Morris convinces 
the reviewer that future social-stience studies 
should more often take semiotic considerations 
into account and should do empirical studies 
on purely semiotic problems. Such problems 
include, for example, the manner in which social 
control is exerted by signs in the absence of 
other types of controls and the “social pathol- 
ogy” of signs—conditions under which groups 
of people actively resist changes in a sign struc- 
ture that is used to exploit them. Semiotic can 
also have practical value, such as in pointing 
out barriers to communication and in revealing 
hidden propaganda. Semiotic can help break 
down the barriers between the sciences. 

Another question for the future of semiotic is 
whether science ever will accept the specific 
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“foundation” for semiotic—that is, the ter- 
minology and classifications—which Morris of- 
fers. Unless Morris himself starts scientific 
studies or succeeds in convincing other students 
to use his terminology, it is not likely to be used. 
The reviewer counted 117 new words defined by 
Morris. Some new terms are identical in mean- 
ing with words already in current use (e.g., a 
language is called a “‘lansign set,” and grammar 
is changed to “grammatic’”’). This is too much 
for the layman to follow. Even more important 
is the fact that the history of science shows that 
new terms and classifications are developed in 
connection with specific scientific studies, not 
independently of them. It may be that when 
semiotic becomes a science it will find that 
Morris’ terms and classifications are not the 
most useful ones. It may also be that semiotic 
will never become a separate science but that 
parts of it will be claimed by the existing dis- 
ciplines. Morris holds that logic and mathe- 
matics are part of semiotic, and these dis- 
ciplines are not likely to fuse with a broader sci- 
ence which is partly empirical. 

Morris is greatly concerned with the prob- 
lems of psychology and claims that his book 


describes and classifies signs “‘in terms of the 
dispositions to behavior which they cause in 
their interpreters” (p. v). He says that he owes 
much to the theories of behavior development of 
Mead, Dewey, Tolman, and Hull. However, as 
the linking of these four names suggests, he is 
entering a controversy within the domain of 
psychology apparently without understanding 
the reasons for the controversy or recognizing 
that it must be settled on an empirical, not a 
logical, basis. The confusion in orientation per- 
vades the book. He is insistent that a science of 
signs “can be most profitably developed on a 
biological basis” (p. 2). He is scornful of “‘men- 
talistic’” terms. He emphasizes similarities in 
behavior between animals and humans. 

In short, while Morris has made clear that 
philosophy has an important offering to make to 
science, he has gone too far in putting that 
offering in shape for its use by science. When 
science accepts semiotic, it will mold it to fit the 
specific subject matters which it uses semiotic 
to study. 

ARNOLD M. RosE 


Bennington College 
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Robert Redfield, professor of anthropology 
at the University of Chicago, is an authority on 
the ethnology of Mexico and Guatemala. In his 
article in this issue, ““The Folk Society,” he con- 
structs, step by step, the ideal type of primitive 
or folk society as contrasted with modern urban 
society. 


D. N. Mitra, as a member of the Agriculture 
Department of the government of Bengal, en- 
gaged in rural adult education from 1914 until 
his retirement in 1945. He has written a number 
of books in Bengali and in English on agricul- 
tural improvement. His article in this issue, 
“Mourning Customs and Modern Life in 
Bengal,”’ is a companion piece to his two state- 
ments on Bengali family customs, which ap- 
peared in the previous issue of the Journal. It 
provides an illustration of the personal price of 
social change. 


Behice Boran teaches sociology at the School 
of Linguistics, History, and Geography, of the 
University of Ankara. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, he is at present engaged in re- 
search on the social stratification of Turkey. 
His “Sociology in Retrospect” is a critique of 
American sociology. 


Walter A. Lunden, who has just been re- 
lieved from active duty after three years with 
the Army, collected the material for the article 
“Suicides in France, 1910-43”’ when he was 
working with a committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies on the redrafting of the French penal 
code. Later, he was prison supervisor in the 
American zone in Bavaria. Before the war he 
taught criminology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Herbert A. Bloch is professor of sociology at 
St. Lawrence University. He is currently writing 
a book on the sociological theory of personality. 
In “The Personality of Inmates of Concentra- 
tion Camps” he reports his original and timely 
observations of the personal effect of intern- 
ment as contrasted with that of normal penal 
confinement. 


Since 1936 Harvey C. Lehman, professor of 
psychology at Ohio University, has been writ- 
ing on the subject of man’s most productive 
years. In “The Age of Eminent Leaders: Then 
and Now,” he reports a trend for present-day 
leaders to be older than their predecessors. 


Edward Nelson Palmer, of the department 
of sociology at Fisk University, has been 
studying the operation of race in employment 
for the past few years. In “Discrimination in 
Urban Employment” he arrives at a statistical 
expression of the part played by color dis- 
crimination in the employment of Negroes. 
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and she adds more insight and under- 
standing to what has been happening 
in American journalism than is found 
in any other single volume devoted to 
the contemporary newspaper .... 
but her unique contribution comes 
in a tolerant appraisal of the human- 
interest emphasis in news content.” 
—The Annals 


Drawing on a rich store of human in- 
terest stories—famous murders, col- 
umnists’ gossip, oddities, and obscure 
items—Mrs. Hughes analyzes this 
popular “art” and its appeal to the 
masses. 
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a book 
full of dynamite 


politically, economically 
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Population and Peace 


in the Pacific 
By WARREN S. THOMPSON 


In this vital, compact work, Mr. Thompson pre- 
sents a brilliant analysis of the raw-material 
resources, agriculture, industrial production, and 
economic future of each of the vast regions com- 
posing the Pacific world, pointing out the danger 
spots to world peace, and the way to avert 
catastrophe—the abandonment of economic and 
political imperialism. $3.75 
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Sociology 
for Scholars and Students 


HAVE recently published THE MASTERS AND THE SLAVES, 

A Stupy IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRAZILIAN CIVILIZA- 

TION, by Gilberto Freyre. Translated by Samuel Putnam 
from the Portuguese, Casa-Grande & Senzala has long been recognized, 
to quote T. Lynn Smith, ‘“‘as the greatest sociological book that has 
been produced in Latin America... .a work that should be known 
to every social scientist in the United States.” 

Our list in Sociology and Anthropology includes many other books, 
notably those by the Gluecks and the Thomases. More are now being 
written particularly for college students. Among the texts to be pub- 
lished in the coming year are A MANUAL FOR INTRODUCTORY SOCIOL- 
ocy, by John W. Bennett and Melvin Tumin; RAcE AND CULTURE, 
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Scholars will be particularly interested, I think, in two studies to be 
published this Winter: TRINIDAD VILLAGE, by Melville J. and Frances 
S. Herskovits; and SLAVE AND CiT1zEN: The Negro in the Americas, by 
Frank ‘Tannenbaum. 

In this program of new works in Sociology I am glad to announce 
that Dr. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., chairman of the department at Cor- 


nell University, is acting as our Consultant. . , 
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By JOHN LEWIS GILLIN 


HE third edition of this well-known text for courses in social pathology and 

social disorganization brings all of the factual data down to date and clari- 
fies minor matters of organization, while retaining the order of treatment and 
fundamental viewpoint of the former editions. 


By dividing the material into two parts—The Pathology of Personality and The 
Pathology of Social Organization—a sharper distinction is made between prob- 
lems arising from the individual’s inability to adjust himself to the existing social 
organization, and those caused by the maladaptation of the social organization 
to the needs of the individual. 


The fundamental point of view in this book is that social pathology is an integral 
part of the whole social process and that social maladjustments cannot be di- 
vorced from the social organization and processes out of which they grow if they 
are to be fully understood. Problems of individual and social maladjustment 
are therefore treated within a framework of sociological theory. 


A large amount of useful and significant illustrative material, including a number 
of pertinent case histories, accompany the text. Large Royal 8vo, 645 pages. 
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